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Basic Concepts of Ancient Philosophy 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


§1. On the aim and character of the course.' 


The first task is to become clear about the aim and character of the 
course. 

Aim: a penetrating understanding of the basic scientific concepts, 
ones which not only have determined—decisively determined—all sub- 
sequent philosophy but which have also made possible Western science 
as a whole and today still provide that science its foundations. 

Character: introductory. That is, we will proceed step by step toward 
what is meant in the concepts and toward the way they are formed and 
grounded. It will thereby become evident what these lectures are deal- 
ing with, their object, as well as how they interrogate and investigate the 
objects, the mode of dealing with them. Included will be an increasing 
clarification of the non-philosophical positive sciences. Introductory: 
but not a popularization designed to promote so-called general culture. 
Since philosophy does play this role in the popular consciousness, how- 
ever, and since philosophy is even being officially degraded to such a 
function, we need to clarify how things do stand with philosophy. 


92. Preliminary determination of the concept of philosophy 
over and against the current views. 


Point of departure: popular view of philosophy and of its role in higher 
education. 

1. Philosophy deals with “universal ques'tions,” ones that can touch 
and interest every person. 


1. Title on the manuscript: "Sketches for the course on the basic concepts of 
ancient philosophy. Summer semester 1926." 
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2. What philosophy inquires into can also be encountered in every 
science, indeed even outside the sciences. 

3. Philosophy is something in which everyone is engaged, either 
constantly or occasionally, out of different motives, in diverse circum- 
stances, and with various degrees of urgency. 

Philosophy is something universal, not a special science. Therefore 
philosophy must also be universally accessible, universally understand- 
able. Philosophy requires no specialized method but only the univer- 
sally distributed thinking of sound common sense; every fully awake 
head must understand it, everyone has something to say about it. 

If a classical philologist attends a lecture on the theory of functions 
and understands nothing, he finds that to be in order. If a chemist lis- 
tens to a talk about Hindu philology and understands nothing, he finds 
that to be in order. If they both, along with their colleagues from what- 
ever disciplines, hear a lecture in philosophy and do not understand it, 
then that is found not to be in order, since philosophy is indeed some- 
thing universal and must be accessible to everyone in the universe. That 
which, in some way or other, touches everyone must also be under- 
stood by everyone. This is not only the opinion of the students in higher 
education but is also, in large part, that of their teachers. A college 
course in philosophy is an opportunity for everyone's intellectual suste- 
nance, for the renewal and expansion of culture, perhaps even for edifi- 
cation or the imparting of world-views. It is considered a great value 
that philosophical instruction is tailored to the needs of the students. 

These universally held positions on philosophy are truly appalling. 
The most radical science and, accordingly, the most difficult one has 
been debased to a matter of so-called general culture. The presenta- 
tions of philosophy as well as its problematics are supposed to be tai- 
lored to the needs predominant at any time. We will not now inquire 
into the grounds of this state of affairs nor into the means that have 
allowed it to develop and to spread today more widely than ever. Over 
and against the popular conception, we want, instead, to take a posi- 
tive approach and gain at least a preliminary understanding of the 
possible idea of philosophy and to see clearly the positive necessities of 
its study, necessities predelineated in that idea. 

If the just-characterized popular conception of philosophy is a per- 
version and a corruption, then it might be concluded that philosophy is 
a special science, like any other, and is restricted to only a few persons. 
Most are excluded, because what is required by the content of their in- 
dividual science makes it practically impossible for them to take up in 
addition the exertions involved in the study of this particular specialty. 

Such an argument, however, is merely the obverse of the popular 
conception and shares with it the same basic unclarity regarding the 
essence and task of philosophy. 
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1. Philosophy indeed deals with something universal but is not uni- 
versally accessible without further ado. 

2. Philosophy is the science of the most proper domain of alland yet 
is not a specialty. 

Regarding |: It remains to be determined in what sense philosophy 
is universal and how something can be an object such that it is ina 
genuine sense universal. 

Regarding 2: The kind of questioning and proving involved in phil- 
osophical research likewise remains to be clarified. Philosophy is not 
a specialty but, rather, deals with that whose very articulation first 
makes possible something like specialties, i.e., subject-matters delim- 
ited one against the other. 

Philosophy is research that lies at the foundation of all the sciences 
and that is “alive” in all of them, however this statement may come to 
be determined more precisely. But we can already ask: if philosophy 
lies at the basis of the sciences, then can it be [ess scientific or must it 
satisfy, in an even higher and more radical sense, the idea of science? 
Obviously, the latter. 

But if philosophy is the most original science, science in the utterly proper 
sense, then the study of it must come completely from free choice. This 
latter cannot in the least be determined through points of view such 
as that of occupation or training ina specialty. To choose and take up 
the study of philosophy means to choose between full scientific exis- 
tence and manual, blind preparation for an occupation. To choose the 
study of philosophy, to penetrate into its problematics, does not mean 
to take up one additional specialty forthe sake of completeness and to 
be well-rounded. Nor does it mean to register for a so-called compre- 
hensive course. On the contrary, it means to decide in favor of transpar- 
ency in one's own scientific acting, forbearing, and existing at the university, 
versus blind preparation for exams and non-deliberate nibbling on in- 
tellectual tidbits. To spend one's student days in this latter way does 
notat all differ from serving an apprenticeship as a handyman's helper; 
at most it differs by way of its greater capriciousness, which is custom- 
arily called academic freedom. But freedom is not the "indifference of 
caprice"; on the contrary, it is /etting advance the authentic possibilities of 
human Da-sein, thus here it is letting genuine scientific questioning ad- 
vance, not being content with accidental knowledge. 

One has already become unfree, a slave to prejudice and indolence, 
if one makes the excuse: philosophy is too difficult and too much. It 
might seem that this excuse expresses modesty and prudence, but at 
bottom it signifies flight from the exertions of genuine scientific study. 
For philosophy is not something "more," a mere "addition" to some- 
thing else, but is exactly what the specialized sciences are, only more 
radically and ina more penetrating understanding. "Too difficult": no 
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science, as long as it remains moved by actual questioning, is easy. 
What alone is easy is mere erudition without understanding. 

Freedom is letting advance the questioning that takes place in sci- 
entific research. And that requires a proper openness and an under- 
standing of science in general and of what is at issue in science. The 
foregoing consideration is not meant to frighten away, nor to entice, 
but to open the possibility of free reflection. 


§3. Preliminary determination of the object of philosophy 
over and against the positive sciences: 
philosophy as critical science. 


Therefore a preliminary orientation regarding the essence and task of 
philosophy. These can be determined in several ways. In the course it- 
self we will choose one way: we will trace philosophy's original break- 
through, its first, decisive formation. Preliminarily, however, we will 
take another path, the nearest one: what lies closest is the sphere of 
the non-philosophical sciences. It is versus them that we now wish to 
determine philosophy. 

Striking: the other sciences, mathematics, physics, history, philology, 
linguistics, do not begin by asking what is mathematics, physics, philol- 
ogy; instead, they just set about their work, they plunge into their sub- 
ject matter. Or, if not, then they merely make some brief, general, prefa- 
tory remarks. That is no accident; on the contrary, an essential 
characteristic of the sciences is here manifesting itself. If asked what 
mathematics is, what philology is, the mathematician or philologist an- 
swers by bringing forth his science, by posing and working through 
definite mathematical or philological problems. That is the best, and the 
only, way. 

And yet, the question remains in a certain sense unanswered. If the 
mathematician wished to say what mathematics is, not by presenting 
mathematical problems and proofs, but by talking about mathematics, 
its objects and method, then he could no longer employ mathematical 
proofs and concepts, just as little as the physicist could employ experi- 
ments to show and prove the essence of physics. Likewise, with the 
philological method one cannot show what philology is. When scien- 
tists try to answer such questions, they are beginning to philosophize. 
There is no mathematical concept of mathematics, because mathematics 
as such is not something mathematical. There is no philological concept 
d philology, because philology as such is not something philological. 

Whence stems this remarkable state of affairs? In the very essence 
of all these sciences, in the fact that they are positive sciences, versus 
philosophy, which we call the critical science. 
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Positive: ponere—"posit," "lay"; positurn—what has been "laid down,” 
what already lies there. Positive sciences are those for which what they 
deal with, what can become their object and their theme, already lies 
there. Numbers are already there, spatial relations exist, nature is at 
hand, language is present, and so is literature. All this is positum, it lies 
there. It is a being; everything uncovered in science is a being. Positive 
sciences are sciences df beings. 

But is that not a determination pertaining essentially to every sci- 
ence, thus also to philosophy as critical science? Or is not that which 
philosophy makes its theme pre-given to it? Is its object—and that which 
is to become an object—first thought up, first posited, or even invented, 
in mere thought? Then again, are not the positive sciences also critical 
ones? Are they somehow uncritical, unmethodical? Does not critique 
pertain to every scientific method’? Thus if philosophy, too, has a theme 
and is not capricious invention, is it indeed also a positive science? And 
conversely, is every non-philosophical positive science, as science, not 
uncritical but in fact critical science? What then happens to the distinc- 
tion between positive and critical science’? 

If the distinction is justified, then "critical" must mean something 
other than "methodologically cautious and free from prejudice." And 
if philosophy, too, actually encounters its theme and does not invent 
it, then it must be possible for something to be made a theme that does 
not lie there, i.e., is nota being. 


§4. The "critical" function of philosophy: to separate and 
differentiate beings from Being. 


Critical: Kgivetv—“to separate," “to differentiate," in differentiating 
something from something to make visible both what has been differ- 
entiated and what differentiates it. To differentiate: triangle from 
square, mammal from bird, epic from drama, noun from verb, one 
being from another—every science is constantly differentiating such 
things and thereby determining what has been differentiated. 
Accordingly, if philosophy is critical science, such that it is preemi- 
nently "critical" in character, then there takes place in philosophy a 
differentiating in a preeminent sense. But what can be differentiated 
from beings other than beings? What can we still say of beings? They 
are, and only beings are. They are; they have Being. From beings and in 
beings what can be differentiated is Being,'This differentiation does not 
concern beings and beings, but beings and Being. "Being*—under that 
term nothing can be represented. Indeed beings; but Being? In fact, 
the common understanding and common experience understand and 
seek only beings. To see and to grasp Being in beings, to differentiate 
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Being from beings, is the task of she differentiating science, philoso- 
phy. Its theme is Being and never beings. 

Positive sciences: sciences of beings. That which lies there for natu- 
ral experience and knowledge. Critical science: science of Being. That 
which does not lie there for natural experience but, instead, is hidden, 
never lies there, and yet is indeed always already understood, even 
prior to every experience of beings: as it were, the most positive and yet 
at the same time the least {positive}.? Being "is" not. Philosophy is criti- 
cal science, not critical philosophy understood as theory of knowl- 
edge, critique of the limits of knowledge. 

To come so far that you can represent something under the term 
“Being,” can grasp the differentiation at issue, and can actually carry 
it out—that is the beginning of scientific philosophy. To introduce you 
into this beginning, to lead and guide you in beginning—that is the 
task of this course. 

Critical science carries out this differentiation and thereby gains as its 
theme not beings but, instead, the Being of beings. The concept of posi- 
tive science can now be made more precise. The non-philosophical sci- 
ences deal with beings, with what lies there, i-e., with what is first expe- 
rienced and known. And beings can be investigated without explicitly 
asking about their Being. All methods and concepts are tailored to suit 
the grasping and determining of beings. This {i.e., Being}? is, on the other 
hand, at first unknown, closed, inaccessible. To disclose it, i.€., to distin- 
guish Being from beings, particular ways of research are required. 

Positive sciences make assertions about beings exclusively, never 
about Being. That is why mathematics cannot be determined mathe- 
matically, nor philology philologically. The mathematician treats 
numbers, or spatial relations, not number as such, i.e., the Being of 
numbers, not space as such, the Being of space, what and how space 
is. The philologist deals with literature, with written works, not with 
literature in general, what and how it is and can be. 

Philosophy is critical, the Being of beings, but it does not criticize; 
i.€., it does not at all criticize the results of the positive sciences. What 
philosophy "criticizes" in a higher sense, i.e., critically determines, is 
the Being of beings, which is what the positive sciences presuppose. 
The term “positive thereby has its sense made more sharp: "positive" 
means absorbed in pre-given beings and not asking about their Being. 
Nevertheless, insofar as they deal with beings, the positive sciences al- 
ways co-understand Being, although not explicitly. Conversely, Being 
is always the Being of some being. 

Being is not given in experience and yet is co-understood. Every- 


2. Editor's interpolation. 
3. Editor's interpolation. 
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one understands when we Say: the weather "is" dreary, the trees "are" 
in bloom. We understand "is" and "are" and yet find ourselves in a 
predicament if we have to say what "is" and "are" mean, what "Being" 
signifies. An understanding of Being, although no concept. 

That is why positive and critical science are necessarily separate. 
Every critical investigation does look to beings, but in a different sense 
than do the positive sciences; it does not make beings its theme. All 
positive sciences co-understand Being in beings, but in a different sense 
than does the critical science. They do not make Being thematic, the 
concept of Being and the structures of Being are not made problems; on 
the contrary, the theme is the investigation of beings, such as those of 
nature or history. 

We can now clarify Aow it is that philosophy deals with something 
“universal.”* Being 1s universal with regard to all beings; every being is, 
every being, as a being, has Seing. And this universality of Being with 
regard to every being is a preeminent one, for within the realm of be- 
ings themselves there also occurs universality. A law of mechanics is 
universal over and against particular driving forces and impacts, a law 
ofany kind of motion is universal over and against particular physico- 
chemical laws. A particular Greek epic versus other Greek epics; Greek 
epic, German epic, epic in general. Genitivus subjectivus, genitivus objecti- 
vs, in German, in Latin, the genitive in general. Democratic constitu- 
tion, aristocratic constitution, constitution in general. Above all of these 
there is still a being, although one of varying degrees of generality. But 
what is involved for there # éz at all something like motion, law, nature, 
what pertains to poetry in general, what constitutes the Being of lan- 
guage in general—these are questions about the "“universalities” that 
precede all general beings and that still determine their Being. The fall of 
a body, falling itself, motion in nature; nature in general, what pertains 
to it, the capacity to be something like that, what constitutes its Being. 
This latter lies at the foundation of every determinate, factual process 
and is co-intended in every general law of nature. Historical event, his- 
torical happening; history in general, what belongs to its Being. 


Being of nature, 
Being of history, various modes of Being 
Being of numbers. 


Being in general fies beyond. This lying beyond of Being and of the de- 
terminations of the Being of beings, over and above beings as such, is 
transcendere—"tosurpass," transcendence. Not as supersensible, meta- 
physical in a bad sense, whereby what is meant is still a being. 

The science of this Being, franscendens, contains propositions about 


4. Cf. above, §2, p. 2f. 
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Being, ones which assert not truths about beings, but truths about 
Being, about that which is transcendent, transcendens. This truth (veri- 
tas) is transcendental. Philosophical truth is veritas transcendentalis, 
transcendental not in the Kantian sense, although Kant is indeed ori- 
ented toward this concept, even if he distorts is. 

Being is closed off, “under this term nothing can be represented," it 
is at first and for the most part inaccessible. Seeking and uncovering 
{Being}°~that is what the critical science is devoted to. 

Plato: abt) 1) ovoia tc AGYov d{SopeEv tov eivat Kat EQwteovtes Kai 
amoKxoivopevar’—"We make thematic beings themselves, whose Being 
we display and make manifest in our questions and answers." TT] TOD 
OvVTOS ael AOYLOMOV TEOTKEIMEVOS iSea’—Task of the philosopher: 
"He is constantly devoted to casting his gaze on beings," 1.€., on their 
Being, "in the mode of conceptual interpretation." Aristotle: “Eotiv 
ENLOTHLN tic T) Oeweet 70 OV 4 ov Kal TA TOUTE DTAGXOVTA Ka8 
auto.® ["There is a science which specifically considers beings as beings 
and that which in these beings is already there in advance and indeed 
in themselves.”*] 

It (the critical science} is not positive, because its object is not pre- 
given to it but, instead, must first be uncovered. Uncovering, disclos- 
ing, determining, and questioning about Being is oocpia ["wisdom"]. 
cotpds ["the wise one"]—the one who has the taste and instinct for 
what remains hidden to the common understanding. The ood@dc 
knows at the same time that this entails special tasks and troublesome 
research. He does not simply and securely possess but, instead, seeks, 
and must constantly seek, that to which he is devoted, that which he 
“loves’—Akiv. goia, the disclosure of the Being of beings, is 
diAccodia ["philosophy"], the seeking and questioning for this dis- 
closure, and, as such, places itself under the most radical critique. 


§5. Aim and method of the course. 


To make visible the differentiation, the beginning of philosophy, (dif- 
ferentiation regarding concept formation, questioning and investigat- 


5. Editor's interpolation. 
6. Phaedo 78D1f., in Platonis opera, ed. J. Burnet, Oxford, 1899, vol. 1. 
7. Sophist, 254 A8f. 


8. Aristotelis Metaphysica, recogn. W. Christ. Leipzig, 1886 (henceforth, Christ), 
T 1, 1003a21f. 

9. [This is how Heidegger translates the passage in Platon: Sopkistes, Gesamtaus- 
gabe (henceforth, GA) 19, Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1992, p. 208. He provides a 
less literal translation later in the present course; see below, p. 215. —Trans.] 

10. Editor's interpolation. 
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ing; not for the sake of extensity in knowledge of topics and materials 
but, instead, forintensity in conceptualization; secure grasp of the dif- 
ferentiation; nothing left to caprice and accident) specifically in this 
way, namely by participating in and, as it were, repeating the first de- 
cisive beginning of scientific philosophy. We will retread the path of 
the uncovering of Being out of beings; such uncovering is the most 
radical and most difficult task facing human knowledge. It is a task 
that has never yet been brought to its pure state and today is more 
misunderstood than perhaps ever before. In this light, we can mea- 
sure the very meager forward steps taken by scientific philosophy 
since the beginning. 

A running start was accomplished by the Greeks; since then only a 
rerunning that has long since covered over and deformed the original 
intentions. To become able to understand this philosophy concretely, 
how Being was investigated, how conceptualized, i.e., which concepts 
of Being and of its determinations were gained. 

Modern erudition, the knowledge of everything and the discussing 
of everything, has lost its edge long ago and is now incapable of radi- 
cally differentiatingbetween what we do understand, in the genuine 
sense, and what we do not understand within the original domains of 
scientific questioning. This erudition has become much too clever and 
jaded, i.e., philosophically unproductive, and so can no longer appre- 
ciate the verve that animated the discoveries of Plato and Aristotle. 

Method of this introduction: weight will be placed on acquiring sub- 
stantive understanding. No intention of filling the class sessions with 
anecdotes about the lives and fates of the ancient thinkers or rambling 
on about Greek culture. There will be no mere enumeration of the titles 
d the writings of the ancient authors, no synopsis of contents which 
contributes nothing to the understanding of the problems. All that can 
be had cheaply in compendia available by the dozen. It might be impor- 
tant fora full historiographical comprehension of Greek civilization. 
But our concern is philosophical understanding; not historiography 
but, instead, philosophy. To be sure, that does not mean to interpret 
unhistoriographically. Historiographical comprehension is itself possi- 
ble only if substantive understanding has already been gained. One can 
describe ever so thoroughly the relations of the philosophers and of the 
philosophical schools to the then-contemporaneous poetry, art, politics, 
and social conditions, these can be analyzed minutely, and yet that will 
never lead to an understanding of philosophy itself, its intention, its 
philosophical content, the sphere of its ,problematics, the level of its 
methodological accomplishment. Furthermore, such understanding is 
not a matter of becoming informed about opinions, tenets, views. What 
is necessary is that we co-philosophize, and the attempt to do so will it- 
self claim the entire time of our sessions and all of our force. 
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The exoteric works (?} —easily available today in various forms. We 
will later name the most important resources.” 

Our concern will be fourfold: 

1. The whole of the problematics of ancient philosophy is to be brought 
to light: some few central problems which are still unresolved. 

2. The main lines of development are to be worked out; not the mere 
succession of philosophers and schools, but the way the problems have 
arisen out of one another: what direction did the questions take, with 
what conceptual means were they answered. Bogging down of lines of 
questioning, motives of stagnation, causes of foundering. 

3. To form a more penetrating understanding with regard to deter- 
minate, concrete, basic concepts: Being-truth, principle-cause, possibil- 
ity-necessity, relation, unity, multiplicity, nature, life, Itnowledge, 
expression-proof.’? 

4. On the basis of this consideration, to cast a glance at contempo- 
rary problematics and to characterize the way ancient philosophy 
played out in the Middle Ages and in modern times. Necessary to pose 
the questions more radically than did the Greeks. Can do so only if we 
have already understood Greek philosophy entirely on its own and do 
not interpret modern problems back into it. To be sure, in order to un- 
derstand it that way it must first be understood at all, the horizons of 
its problems worked out, its intentions followed to the end; otherwise, 
philosophical discourse says nothing. 

On the whole, the principal aim: 1. Substantive understanding, not 
anecdotes. 2. Contact with the primary sources, not with the second- 
ary literature and others’ opinions. 

Let these suffice as the most needed preliminary remarks. Some- 
thing of the sort was required by the confusion over the essence and 
tasks of philosophy but would have been completely superfluous ff the 
state of research in scientific philosophy were more or less in order. 
Accordingly, these remarks have merely a propaedeutic goal here. 
Now the substantive issues alone are to speak. 


11. Cf. below, §6, pp. 11-13. 

12. Morchen transcription: "All this has its inner coherence, the basis of which 
we need to grasp." (Supplementing the main text, from which Heidegger Ice- 
tured, are student notes taken by H. Morchen and W. Brocker. Transcriptions of 
those notes are presented tn the appendix and will be referred to according to this 
example: See Morchen transcription, no. 1, p. 168.) 
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§6. The most important resources for texts. Sources regarding 
the historical transmission. General presentations 
and the most important study aids. 


a) The most important resources for texts. 


F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum. Coll. rec. vert. 
Vols. 1-3. Paris, 1860ff. 

Historia Philosophiae Graecae et Romanae. Locos coll., disposuerunt et 
notis auxerunt H. Ritter et L. Preller. Gotha, 1838; many 
editions. 

Il. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Greek and German, 3 vols., 
4th ed. Berlin, 1922. (6thed., ed. W. Kranz. Berlin, 1951.} 

W. Nestle, Die Varsokratiker. Selections and German trans. Jena, 1908. 

Die Ethika des Demokritos. Texte und Untersuchungen. P. Natorp. Marburg, 
1893. 

Socrates: material found in the monograph by II. Maier, Sokrates. Sein 
Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung. Tiibingen, 1913. 

Plato: latest complete works, ed. J. Burnet, Platonis opera. Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Vols. 1-5. Oxford, 1899ff.; Pla- 
tons Werke. Trans. F. Schleiermacher. 6 vols., in 3 Parts. 3rd ed. Ber- 
lin, 1855-1862. 

Aristotle: at present there is no reliable collected works; in preparation 
at Teubner (Leipzig);English ed. of the Metaphysics: AguototéAouc 
TA WETA TA cpvoikd. Aristotle's Metaphysics: A rev. text with intro. 
and comm. by W. D. Ross. 2 vols. Oxford, 1924; AguototéAovc 
TEQL yeveoews Kal POoQAc. Aristotle on Coming-io-be and Passing- 
away: A rev. text with intro. and comm. by II. H. Joachim. Oxford, 
1922; from Academia Regia Borussica, Aristoielis opera, 5 vols., 
(vols. 1-2, ed. 1. Bekker), Berlin, 183118. 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. Ed. H. von Arnim. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1903ff. 

Epicurea, Ed. H. Usener. Leipzig, 1887. 

Philo: Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt. Ed. L. Cohn and P. 
Wendland. 6 vols. Berlin, 1896ff, 

Plotinus: Plotini Enneades. Ed. H. F. Miiller. 4 vols. Berlin, 1878ff.; Plo- 
tini Enneades. Ed. R. Volkmann. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1883-1884; a new 
French edition has not yet been completed.” 


b) The handing down of philosophy among the Greek thinkers 
themselves. (Sources regarding the historical transmission.) 
Doxographi Graeci. Coll. rec. prolegomenis indicibusque instr. H. Diels. 

Berlin, 1879. 


13. Presumably Heidegger is referring to: Plotin, Ennéades, 6 vols., ed. E. 
Bréhier. Paris, 1924. 
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Diogenis Laertii de vitis philosophorum libri X. Cum indice rerum. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1884. Biographies. (Sexti Empirici opera. Rec. H. 
Mutschmann. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1912; vol. 2, Leipzig, 1914: vol. 3, ed. 
J. Mau, Leipzig, 1954.) 

Commentaries by the Neoplatonics on Aristotle and Plato: Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca. Ed. consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae Borussicae. 23 vols., 3 supplementary vols. /nter alia: Simpli- 
cius on Aristotle's Physics: Simplicti in Aristotelis Physicorum libros com- 
mentaria, ed. H. Diels. Berlin. Vol. 9, 1882; vol. 10, 1895. 


c) General presentations. 


E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrergeschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
3 parts in 6 halves.'* Leipzig. Newest edition begins 1892 (Sthed.). 
(6th ed., 19191} 

F, Ubcrweg, Grundrif der Geschichte der Philosophie des Aliertums. 11th 
rev. ed. Most complete book of bibliographical references. Not in 
the reading room. 

W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften. Versuch einer Grundle- 
gung fur das Studium der Gesellschaft und der Geschichte. Leipzig, 1883. 
In W. Dilthey, Gesammetite Schrifien. Leipzig, 1914 ff. Appears as vol. 
I, 1922: 

W. Windelband, Geschichte der abendlandischen Philosophie im Altertum. 
4th ed., ed. A. Goedeckemeyer. Munich, 1923 (in 1. von Miller: 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. Bd. 5, Abt. 1, t. 1). 

H. von Arnim, "Die europaische Philosophie des Altertums."” In: Aflge- 
meine Geschichte der Philosophie: Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Ed. P. Hin- 
neberg. Teil 1, Abt. 5. Berlin and Leipzig, 1909, pp. 115-287. 

K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. Vo\. 1 (Grundrif der philoso- 
phischen Wissenschaften). Tiibingen, 1921. 

R. Honigswald, Die Philosophie des Altertums: Problemgeschichtliche und 
systematische Untersuchungen. 2nd cd. Leipzig and Berlin, 1924. 


d) Encyclopedia articles. 


Paulys Real-Enzyklopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. New ed., 
with the collaboration of numerous specialists. Ed. G. Wissowa. 
Stuttgart, 1894ff. Beginning with the 13th half-volume, ed. G. 
Wissowa and W. Kroll]. Stuttgart, 1910ff. In the reading room. 
Valuable articles (P. Natorp'’). 

Archiv fiir Geschichie der Philosophie. In affiliation with H. Dicls, W. Dil- 
they, B. Erdmann, and E. Zeller. Ed. L. Stein. Berlin, 1888ff. 


14. In the ms.: "3 vols. in 6 parts.” 
15. Cf. the article “Antisthenes," vol. 1, 2, columns 2538-2545. 
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¢) General studies in the history of ancient thinking. 


J. Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte. Ed. J. Oeri. 4 vols. Berlin 
and Stuttgart, 1898ff. 

E. Meyer, Geschichie des Alierthums. 5 vols. Stuttgart, 1884{f. 

E. Rohde, Psyche: Seelencult und Unsierblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Frei- 
burg, 1894. 

F. Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. Die Geschichte und das Wesen der 
Astrologie. Ed. C. Bezold. Leipzig and Berlin, 1918. 

H. Diels, Antike Technik: Sieben Vortrdge. 2nd ed. Leipzig and Berlin, 
1920. 

J. L. Heiberg, “Exakie Wissenschaften und Medizin.” In: A. Gercke 
and E. Norden, eds., Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, vol. 2, 
no. S. Leipzig and Berlin, 1922, pp. 317-357. 

For the individual philosophers, main texts and biographies will be 

included in the context of the respective consideration. 


Working out of the central concepts 


and questions of ancient philosophy, 
with the first book of Aristotle's 


Metaphysics as guideline 


§7. Epochs of ancient philosophy. 


There is agreement regarding the main lines. But does not touch any- 
thing essential; presented merely for the sake of orientation. 

We distinguish four epochs, and specifically according to the direc- 
tion and the kind of questioning. 

1. The question of the Being of the world, nature (Milesian philoso- 
phy of nature, up to the time of the sophists, thus 600-450. Outlying 
territories, colonies in Asia Minor and in Italy/Sicily). 

2. The question of the Being o human Dasein and the more radical 
appropriation of the question of the Being of the world. Fundamental 
elaboration of the problems of scientific philosophy. Socrates-Plato- 
Aristotle, 450 to nearly 300. Athens is the center of Greek science and 
culture generally. 

1 and 2: the norm {?} of purely productive science is worked out 
and fixed. Allimportant horizons of the problematic are laid down. In 
the two subsequent epochs, there is a decline, weakening, and defor- 
mation of scientific philosophy through world-views and religion. Oc- 
cultism, surrogates. 

3. The practical/world-view philosophy of Hellenism. Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, Skeptics. [n the philosophical schools a certain scientific life is 
preserved. 

4. The religious speculation of Neoplatonism. Simultaneously, a re- 
appropriation of the scientific epoch. Commentaries without the force 
to radicalize the problematic. Intrusion of speculation deriving from 
Christian theology. 
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Ancient philosophy ends in ap 529. Through an edict of Justinian, 
the Academy in Athens is closed, its property confiscated. Study of 
Greek philosophy is forbidden. 

The common divisions into periods diverge with regard to details. 
Sometimes four or three or even only two epochs are posited. Charac- 
terislically, Hegel accepts three epochs, so as to enforce his dialectical 
scheme. | and 2 are taken together as 1): formation and development 
of the totality of the sciences. ii) (3): disintegration into oppositions 
and trends: Stoics (dogmatic)— Skeptics. iii) (4):re-appropriation of 
the oppositions in the absolute of religion. Zeller,’ whe comes out of 
the Hegelian school, has concretely carried out this scheme in a histo- 
nographical study, free from the violence, but also less penetrating. 


§8. Methodological middle way: Aristotle as guide. 
Structure of the first book of the Metaphysics. 
Aristotle's Metaphysics: editions and commentarics. 


Scientific apex of ancient philosophy: Aristotle. [le did not solve all 
problems, but he advanced to the limits which Greek philosophy could 
reach, given its genera] approach and its problematics. [e unificd ina 
positive way the fundamental motifs of the previous philosophy; after 
him, a deeline.? 


Met. A 3-6: Presentation of the earlier philosophers. 


Met. A 7: Critical summary. 
Met. A8-9: Aporias: philosophers of nature, Pythagoreans, theory 
of Ideas. 


Me. A10: Double df 7, unifies A 3-6 and leads over to Band to the 
emphasis on the &pvdEa%~ [things said "obscurcly"].’ CL 
Jaeger." 


Commentaries: 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, c. av 200, /n Aristoielis Metaphysica commen- 
taria, ed. M, Hayduck. Commentaria in Aristotelen Graeca. Vol. 1, 
Berlin, 1891. 


1. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 3 
parts in 6 halves. 6th ed., ed. W. Nestle in collaboration with F. Lortzing. Leipzig, 
19195f. (Henceforth, Zeller.) Sce part 1: General introduction: Presocratic philoso- 
phy. First hall-vwolume, pp. 210-227. csp. 225-227. 

2. The page which should now follow is missing in the manuscript; its contents 
are given in the Morehen transeription, nos. | and 2. Sec esp. no. 1, p. 168. 

3. Met. A 10, 993al 3f. 

4, See Morchen transcription, no. 2, p. 168f. 
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Thomas Aquinas, /n Xfi libros Metaphysicorum (Aristotelis commentarium). 
Opera omnia. Parma, 1852ff. Vol. 20, pp. 245-654.° 

F. Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae. Opera omnia. Paris, 1856ff. Vol. 25. 
Ed. C. Berton.* 

H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica. Recogn. et enarr. H. Bonitz. 2 vols. 
(vol. 2: Commentarius). Bonn, 1848-1849." 

A. Schwegler, Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Greek and German. Text, 
trans., and comm., with clarificatory discussions, by A. Schwegler. 
4 vols. Tubingen, 1847-1848," 

W.D. Ross, AgitototéAoug TA META TA CpLEIKa. Arisiotle's Metaphysics. 
Rev. text with intro. and comm. by W. D. Rass. Vols. 1-2. Oxford, 
1924,° 


Translations: 

A. Lasson, Arisioteles, Metaphysik. German trans. A. Lasson, Jena, 
1907. 

E. Rolfes, Aristoieles’ Metaphysik. Trans. with an intro. and clarificatory 
notes by E. Rolfes. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1904; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1920-]921.'° 

Il. Bonitz, Aristoteles, Metaphysik. Trans. I]. Bonitz, from his literary re- 
mains ed. i. Wellmann. Berlin, 1890,"! 


§9. Various modes of disclosing and understanding 
(Met. A, chap. /). 


Here the basic traits of a general theory of science; oriented toward the 
idea of the fundamental science. All essential expressions for know- 
ing, apprehending, understanding are now terminologically stamped, 
specifically over and against what had been the case earlier; 1.e., these 
expressions now differentiate the matters at issue themselves.” 


5. Morechen transcription: "very valuable." 
6. Morchen transcription: "important, because here ancient ontology passed 
over from the Middle Ages to modernity." 
7. Mérechen transcription: "without particular philosophical pretensions, 
valuable." 
8. Mérchen transcription: "strongly under Hegel's influence." 
9. Morchen transcription: "merely a paraphrase, but the only generally acces- 
sible commentary." 
10. Morchen transcription: "adheres strictly to the text, essentially determined 
by the medieval conception of Aristotle." 
Il. Morchen transcription: "best translation, edited from his literary remains 
by one of his students.” 
12. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1691, 
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Concept of codpia: regi trvac dO Xa Kai aitiag EMmoTHUN? ["knowl- 
edge regarding principles and causes"]. oocio: émioT UN pure and 
simple; é71otdét1¢: the one who stands /steht/before and over some 
matter, who can stand at the head of it /vorsteht, who understands [ver- 
steht} it. 

Path of the investigation: apprehending and knowing are comport- 
ments of humans, possessions of humans. Humans are beings among 
others. Lifeless—living. Living beings have determinate comportments; 
animals— humans. The task is then to interrogate the latter with regard to 
their comportments having something to do with knowing, understand- 
ing, apprehending, perceiving. Manifold of possibilities and of modes of 
disclosing in a certain gradation: Godwtegoc ["wiser"] (cf. 982a13Ff.), 
padAov ondbdc" ["more of a wise man"], Evd0Eov ["esteemed"]). 

aAnGevetv:” "to take out of concealment," "make unconcealed," 
"dis-cover" what was covered over. Living beings: human Dasein is 
that peculiar being which discloses other beings and itself, not simply 
as a supplementary faculty but, rather, @Uoet ("by nature"]. By virtue 
of its very Being, the world and itselfare already disclosed to ii, though inde- 
terminately, confusedly, uncertainly. World: what is closest, Being in 
the proper sense. 

d&AnOeverv: "to disclose," apprehend, understand: truth; knowledge 
aS appropriated cognition: certainty. Modes of disclosing and under- 
standing, pre-theoretically. 


Gradation,'* development of the circumspection required for free 
motion: 


atoOnots 

HVABT 

ELTLELOLA 

TEXV} 

ETO TTT] 

aoia (cbeovnols) 


aisOnois (cf. 980a22):"" "sense perception,” Y1a—Kotva-Kata 
ovpBeBnkos ["proper-common-incidental"], because what is present 
is in every case enclosed in relations (?}. 

Jivtyr] (980a29),"" "retention," "memory," knowledge of what is 
not present or, rather, is again present; to have already apprehended. 


13. Met. A 1, 982a2. Reading in Christ: megi tevac aitiag Kal agxac. 
14. Met. A 1, 982a15f.: naAAOV . .. corplav. 

15. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170. 

16. Sce Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170f. 

17. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170f. 

18. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1701. 
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Freer orientation, circumspection, to take in ata glance. More teach- 
able, richer possibilities of taking in, not merely (perceptual)staring 
at, not simply bound to one and the same present {possibility}.!? A 
certain understanding. 


deovivoc [“the insightful one"] (cf. 980b21)” 
paOntiKdc ["the learned one"] (cf. 980b2]) 
davraciai-pvnpn ["images—memory”] (cf. 980b26) 


TEXVI}Aoylopdc (cf. 980b28),?! "knowing one's way about"-"de- 
liberation." {texvn:}? “understanding,” title for a science: medicine; 
not "art," not dealing with the practical, but, instead, dealing with the 
theoretical, evo THN (981a3}. 

éumteioic: (980b28)— aneioic (981a5), "experience," not in the the- 
oretical sense, distinguished from thinking, but the difference be- 
tween being inexperienced and being experienced, practiced. 

éumeioia and téxv1 (cf. 981a4), “being experienced in... ,” “know- 
ing one's way about with understanding." éumtetoia has €vvonuata (cf. 
981a6), taken cognizance of, deliberated, thought over in "many consid- 
erations." In each case: f this-then that, as often as this-so often that. 

eurcergia EXEL LOAN Lv (cf. 981a7},2> "also already has its anticipa- 
tion.” Being experienced in what is to be done in each case, kaQ’ 
&xao tov (981a9), From many experiences arises a single anticipation. 
Ka@dAov (981a6), "in general," "on the whole," not in each case if- 
then, but, rather, because-therefore. The individual cases change: al- 
ways if this-then that, Guotov ["something alike"] (cf.981a7), Some- 
thing always remains the same, recurs, maintains itself throughout; 
therefore a persistent connection remains. Téx vn is not "in every case 
if-then," "as often as," i.e., finding the right thing to do from case to 
case, but is knowing in advance, everywhere such experiences have 
"one and the same outer look," kat’ eldocg év (981a10), and specifi- 
cally because. "If-then": here the "then" ts ambiguous: (1)if-then; (2) 
because-therefore: delineation of the cidoc, understanding the why. 
Being experienced, having cognizance: in every case if this-then that. 
éxeL UNGAMptv ["has anticipation"] (cf. 981a7); knows in advance 
what? The connection of the if this-then that. Whence arises the possi- 
bility of giving direction. A healer. A machinist who looks after a ma- 
chine. Connection of the sequence of processes. Because this is such 
and such, because the physiological state is such and such, therefore 


19. Editor's interpolation. 

20. See MOrchen transcription, no. 3, p. 170f. 
21. See Mérchen transcription, no. 3, p. 171. 
22. Editor's interpolation. 

23. Sce Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 171. 
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this chemical intervention is possible and necessary. Not simply from 
case to case, but as an instance of something wniversa/, an instance of 
a factual connection that holds without exception. The connection of 
the because-therefore is disclosed in this way: that which maintains 
itself in every case is explicitly seen, is seen out of the "empirically" 
given and is held fast. Thereby arises an understanding thai, in a 
higher sense, is independent a@ the momentarily given. To this under- 
standing, the being unveils itself more and more, just as it a/ways and 
property is. This is not simply understanding as the potential to under- 
stand, but is actually conceiving. He has a concept.”* He can at any time 
exhibit the being as what it is and why it is such and such. ro 611-10 
dott (981a29), “whereby®-"wherefore." Cognition, taking cogni- 
zance, knowing. 

codctegos (cf. 981a25f.): Kata ro eidévat paAAov ["by secing 
more”"] (981a27), kata ro hoyov éxétv ["by possessing the /ogos"/ 
(981b6). éxetv AGyov, uETA AGYOU ["with /ogos"/:"showing" of what 
something is in itself. téxvn is therefore UaAAOV éemtoT|yN ["more of 
knowledge"] (cf. 981b8f). SUvac8at HidaoKet (981b7), it is “able to 
teach," to show why this is so and that is otherwise, and indeed for all 
possible cases. aloOnoic ["sense perception"], even though it grasps 
what is nearest and what is factual, just as it is at any time, is still not 
oodia: for ov Aéyouot ro die tt ["it does not tell us why"] (981b11£). 


§10. More precise characterization of copia 
(Met. A, chap. 2). 


Chap. 1: {dea of cocia in general predelineated. 

Chap. 2: How codia itself appears more precisely. 

a) Everyday preconception of it; 

b) interpretation of what is named in it; 

c) its goal is not practical; 

d) possibility of appropriating it, living in it: the most proper, most di- 
vine science; in it humans are most above and beyond themselves, 
highest possibility of their Being; 

e) transformation of one's Being by possessing it. 


Regarding a): Everyday preconception of oodia’* 
Everyday view of understanding and science: 
1. mavtae ["all things"] (982a8), 


24. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 1711. 
25. See Morchen transcription, no. 3, p. 17I1f. 
26. See Mérchen transcription, no. 4, p. 172; cf. GA 19, p. 94 Ff. 
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2. yoAerté [“difficult things"] (982a10)}, 

3. axgiBeotaty ["most rigorous") (cf.982a13 and 25)—dida0cKkaAucy 
utcAota ["most instructive’] (cf. 982a13 and 28ff.), 

4. eaving évekev ["for the sake of itself"] (982415), 

5. dOXIKwWTATH ["supreme"] (cf. 982alé6f. and b4). 


Regarding b): Interpretation of what is named 
in the everyday conception 


In all the moments, it is the same thing that is meant. What satisfies 
the idea of oocpia, as meant in the enumerated characteristics, is the 
science that deals with the first principles and causes. 

This interpretation of the average view of that science and of its 
proper sense is at once its concrete {?} determination, produced 
through a positive demonstration of its central motif. 


Regarding c): Without practical purpose 

ov Toth, {...} EK TUAV TOWTWY hiAcvOdYOdTwv ["not making 
anything practical,...from the first ones who philosophized"] 
(982b10f.); 7o DavudCetv (982b11£.) —“te wonder” about something, 
i.e., not simply accept it as evident. Not to accept—the ground thereof 
is a claim to higher understanding, the will to go beyond mere recog- 
nition, not to be content with what is commonly taken as self-evident. 
Ta atona—"what is not in its place," what cannot be accommodated 
in one's greatest efforts at understanding, even ff that which gives it its 
peculiarily may be clear to average knowledge. It lends itself to open- 
ended questioning. He alone wonders who: 1. does not yet under- 
stand, but 2. desires to understand. Ie secks to escape from a&yvoun 
[“ignorance"] (cf. 982b20) and thereby demonstrates that he desires 
voerv ["apprehension"]. Whence arises dianogetv ["to be at an im- 
passe"] (cf. 982bI5). Common sense believes it understands evecry- 
thing, because it is unaware of any higher possibilitics of questioning. 
The one who wonders and questions further does not make it through, 
finds "no way out," amtogia (cf. 982b17), Therefore he must seek pos- 
sibilities, work oul the question, master the problem. 

The scientific problem is not an arbitrary question, onc randomly 
spit?’ out, but is a delibcratcly posed question, the predclineation and 
discussion of possible ways, means, and factual motifs, ie., motifs of- 
fered by the interrogated object itself for its own determination. The most 
multifarious knowledge of everything possible is not yet science. What is 
essential (theproblem) is a capacity to question, drawn from, and developed in 
conformity with, the matier at issue itself; licence copia dvr is cAcvOcéoa 


27. Heidegger uses a word (spatzen} in the Swabian dialect that has this 


meaning. 
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(982b27), “cocia alone is free," avert) cautyc évekev [existing "for its 
own sake"] (982b27£.). It is carried out in free openness to the matter at 
issue. Conformity to the matter at issue is its sole criterion. 

Such comportment, i.e., such freedom as unbiased openness to the 
issues as they show themselves, is, however, something denied to hu- 
mans. "That is why one might be of the opinion, and indeed justifi- 
ably," that oocdia ovK avOowrivn {...) KTH (982b28f.), that cadpia 
is "not a possible human possession" but is instead a mode of Being, a 
position toward the world, that humans cannot claim for themselves. 
For TOAAaXT] yag f boi SOLAN TOV avOEwTwY éoTiv (982b29), 
"in many ways is the nature of man enslaved." Slave to prejudices, 
slave to prevailing opinion, slave to one's own dispositions, urges, and 
pretensions. Aristotle cites the poet Simonides,** who says it is not 
seemly for man to grasp after that to which the gods alone are privi- 
leged. Accordingly, f the poets are correct and the gods are jealous of 
presumptuous men, then it must be admitted that men who here ven- 
ture too far are courting ruin. Neither are the poets correct, however, 
nor are the gods jealous.” 


Regarding d):The most proper and most divine science 


Once and for all: oocbia is the highest instance of understanding and 
is sclence in the proper sense. It is the most divine science. A science 
is divine insofar as: 1. it is such that God possesses it most properly, 
and 2. it relates to something divine. Both of these hold for the science 
of the first principles and causes: |. God is for all things something like 
their origin and cause; 2. this science is an absolute and free mode of 
consideration and thus befits God most of all, who is himself the pure 
and eternal gazing upon beings and is the "gazing upon this very gaz- 
ing," vOrnotc vorjoews (Met. 1074b34). codia is DeoAoytky) ["theol- 
ogy"] (cf. Met 1026a19). 

The highest science is without practical purpose. All the others are 
therefore, as regards practical life, more urgent and more necessary. 
But none is of a higher rank with respect to the meaning and the pos- 
sibility of understanding. 


Regarding e): Transformation of one's 
Being by possessing oodla 


The possession of such knowledge ushers in the state diametrically 
opposed to un- and pre-scientific comportment. What the common 


28. Simonides, ‘Enivucot. In Poetae Lyrici Graeci, rec. Th. Bergk. 4th ed. Vol. 3: 
Poetae Melici. Leipzig, 1882. Frag. 5, v. 10, p. 388: Oe0¢ &v povoc tovT Exar yégac, 
avdga 6 obk . .. [God alone would have this privilege, not man”]. 

29. See Morchen transcription, no. 5, p. 1726. 
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understanding wonders at has now become transparent; what the 
common understanding does not find wonderful becomes for the re- 
searcher a problem in the proper sense. 


§11. On the concept of aQx1) 
and of aitiov in Aristotle. 


a) On the character of Aristotle's presentation of the previous 
philosophies: orientation with respect to the guideline, 
namely Aristotle's theory of the causes. Taking a position 
on the reproach of proceeding unhistorically. 


The object and theme of the most proper science are the first principles 
and causes, their tAN8o0c¢ ["number"] and eidoc ["outward look") 
(983b19).?° Which are these causes? If this is the most rigorous sci- 
ence, then their number is restricted, even narrowly restricted: four,’ 
Why this many and why these particular ones? Nowhere is a strict 
proof given; perhaps the methodological possibilities for such a proof 
are not even available. Nevertheless, Aristotle saw clearly that some- 
thing remains open here. He attempts an indirect proof by showing 
that these four, and no others, were disclosed one after the other. He 
hopes that this insight will give us a higher mio, trust, in the neces- 
sity and the character of these causes. 

Inquiry concerning those 7Q0TEQov {. ..} PiAocodrjoavtas TEQL 
tS aANVELAS (983b1 ff.) — misleading to say, "those who were first to 
philosophize on the truth," rather: "those who philosophized on be- 
ings themselves as beings." pvots ["nature"], EQ PUCEw< ["on nature" ] 
(983a34f.) — that is, what in anything always already lies at the foun- 
dation, what from out of itself is always already present. 

The consideration in the subsequent chapters [of the Metaphysics] is 
guided” by the working out of the four causes, i.e., by the elaboration of 
one determinate problem. The charge has therefore been made: Aristo- 
tle is proceeding unhistorically. Yes and no. Yes, inasmuch as he applies 
his own concepts. Culmination: what had previously been unclear, un- 
determined in its conceptual limits, is now separated out and differenti- 
ated. The ones who come afterward do not necessarily understand their 
predecessors better. They might not understand them at all; but if they 
do understand them, then in fact better. Better: to pursue to the end the 
very intentions expressed by the predecessors. In this way, Aristotle is 


30. On aQxH and aitia: Met. A 1 and 2; Aristotelis Physica. Rec. C. Prantl. Leipzig, 
1879, B 1, 192b8ff., and B 3, 194b16; Posterior analytics, B 11, 94a20ff. 

31. See Mérchen transcription, no. 6, p. 173. 

32. See Morchen transcription, no. 7, p. 173. 
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indeed unhistorical. He does not simply report the opinions of his pre- 
decessors letter for letter and at the same level of understanding but, in- 
stead, tries to comprehend those opinions. This procedure, considered 
carefully, ought not be called unhistorical; on the contrary, it is historical 
in the genuine sense. It would be at variance with the research that is 
most properly attributable to our predecessors and to the ancients f we 
were to let that research ossify in the state we received it instead of 
grasping it more radically out of new possibilities. 

The unhistoricality of Aristotle's procedure also shows itself in the 
fact that in his interpretation of the earlier philosophers he works with 
a concept quite unltnown to them: that of aQxT}. Even the word is rare 
among them and then simply means "beginning." 

In the subsequent chapters, Aristotle does not carry out a full inter- 
pretatio, but only an overview, a first understanding of the problem. 
We will begin with a general orientation regarding the concepts of 
oxy and attiov ["cause"]. 


b) Determination of the concept of dQX1 in 
Met. A, chap. 1.” 


Word—sound, matter named, meaning, concept. A being is under- 
stood, the understanding finds its words, the meaning is explicitly 
stamped, the concept is formed. Concept formation according to the 
way the understood being is determined: AGyo¢ ["discourse, meaning, 
definition"]. Catalogue of concepts: m€Qi TOU TOAAR Xa ["of things 
said in many ways"], the title Aristotle often uses for ii.** Basic con- 
cepts, and principal concepts, of his philosophical problematic. 

The basic concepts, in accord with their high level of generality, are 
polysemic.** 

OLGVULOV—aequivocum, "homonymous," ovoya yovov IKOLVOV, 
{...) AOyoc [. ..} EteQa¢ ["only the name in common; the logos is dif- 
ferent"] (Cat.1, lal-2). 


33. See Morchen transcription, no. 8, p. 1738. 

34. He also uses the title TEgi TOU Mocaxar: see W. Jaeger, Studien sur Entste- 
hungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Berlin, 1912 (henceforth, Jaeger, Stu- 
diet), p. 1181. Jaeger cites the following passages: Mer, E 4, 1028a4ff.; Z 1, 
J028al0f.;© 1, 1046a4f.;©8, 1049b4;1 1, 1052a15f.514, 1055b6£.;16, 1056D34f.; 
cf. also Diogenis Laertii de vitis philosophorum libri X. Cum indice rerum. Leipzig, 
1884, V, 23: Hegi tav nocayas Agyoptveny. 

35. Cf. M. 8. Bocthius, /# Categorias Aristotelis libri TV. In Bocthius, Opera omnia. 
Tomus posterior, Patrologia Latina. Acc. J.-P. Migne. Vol. 64. Paris, 1891, pp. 159- 
294; P. Abelard, Glossae super Praedicamenta Aristotelis. Die Glossen zu den Kategorien. 
Ed. B. Geyer. In Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mitielaiters. Texts and in- 


vestigations. Ed. C. Bacumker. Vol. 2], pt. 2. Munster, 1921, pp. 111-305, esp. 
LL7-118. 
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Ovv@vuLOV—univocum, "univocal," Ovoua Kotvov {. ..) Aoyos {. - -) 
0 aUTOs ["the name in common and the same logos"] (Cat.1, 1a7). 

TLAQGIVULOV — denominativum, "derived in meaning,” 00a ATLO TLVOG 
OLAPEQOVTA TH] MTIWOEL THV KATA TOVVOLLA TODO TTYOQIav Exet ["de- 
riving its name by changing the inflection of a related word"] (Cat. 1, 
lal2f.), YoapuatiKog ATO yeautatucyc ["grammarian' from the 
word 'grammar'"] (cf. Cat. 1, lal4). 

The ambiguity in the basic concepts, what it signifies and why it is 
necessary, is not given its own theoretical consideration. Aristotle 
merely exhibits it factically, though indeed not in an arbitrary enu- 
meration, but by proceeding from the closest, everyday meaning and 
ascending to the principal meanings, while also fixing the respects in 
which those meanings are articulated. 

agxn—here Aristotle gives the term a much broader and more di- 
verse meaning, on a background which was clarified in Met. A. 

1. The beginning, that with which something takes its departure, 
the beginning of a way, of a footpath (1012b34-1013al1). 

2. The correct first step, the starting point for learning something, 
which does not lie in what is highest (the principles) but in what is 
closest. Examples (1013a1-4). 

3. That with which the emergence of something starts, the "foun- 
dation" for a building, the Iteel for a ship, the groundwork, evuTtaexov 
["constituent principle"] (cf. 1013a4), specifically such that this "be- 
ginning" remains in the thing, is an integral part of it (1013a4-7). 

4. That from which the motion emanates, something which is not 
itself what is in motion or becomes, which remains outside and does 
not co-constitute the being itself, ut) EevuTtaeExov ["not a constituent"] 
(cf. 1013a7), but which does cause the motion: the impetus. Father 
and mother fora child, strife for a battle (1013a7-10). 

5. That which, by its own decisions and plans, brings something 
else into motion, thus by leading, guiding, directing, dominating. 
Such are kings and tyrants, also sciences higher in rank than others, 
moAitucn ["politics"], agXiteKtoviKH ["architecture"] (1013a10-14). 

6. That from which something is primarily known. In a proof, the 
axioms, the principles (1013a14ff.), That which is common:* the first, 
the whence, in a particular sense the earlier than, To Toa tov Elvat 
6Bev ["to be the first whence"] (1013a18), in the various orders of 
Being and of becoming, emerging, coming to be known. Formal con- 
cept of aQxn: the first "whence" ..., the last "back whither." That 
structure: formal sense of orienting, directing, starting, determin- 
ing.” Cf. Met. A 17, 1022a12: doxn is TEQac TL, “limit.” 


36. See Morchen transcription, no. 9, p. 174. 
37. See Supplement no. 1, p. 159. 
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§12. The question of the causes in the previous philosophy. 


a) The working out of the A@x1)-character of DAN in the previous 
philosophy. 

There indeed a questioning of the &exai ["principles"], but the prob- 
lem is not explicitly formulated as such; left implicit. mEQi PUOEwS 
(983a34f.): beings in themselves, whence and how they are, beings in 
their Being. meQidvarms,”*® negi Pvoews iotogia ["research into na- 
ture”]."? of aExXaiot PvaLwAGyot ["the ancient investigators into na- 
ture"] (cf.986b14). Adyos-Uats, exhibition of beings in themselves; 
not a consideration of the possibility and necessity of a knowledge of 
nature, but a consideration of nature itself. Not simply the reason and 
cause of the world. Mythical genealogies and cosmologies.*° The 
theogony of Hesiod, the cosmogony in Pherecydes of Syros: telling 
stories about beings; succession. 

cots: pvEetv—"to engender,” dvEcBai—"to grow.” 1. the ever en- 
during,’ 2. the becoming.*? Both.” The essential: what of itself is al- 
ways already present without human or divine involvement. The first- 
named meaning comes closest to the philosophical-ontological 
signification. 

Cause:*4 what is already, first and foremost; what always is. 1. sought 
in general; 2. what is taken for such. bOwe ["water"]—Thales; &71e1Q0V 
["the indeterminate"]—Anaximander; ajo ["air"]~ Anaximenes. 
Here cause comes into question in the sense of what is, and remains, 
always already; but without a concept of cause, without being able to 
decide what would satisfy this sought cause, and without understand- 
ing whether thereby the question of the Being of beings has already 
been answered or indeed has even merely been posed. W¢ THC TOLAUTIS 
ovoews aii coCwpevns mvois owletat, "a being which, from out of 
itself, is always already there saves itself ever,” (983b12f.), the con- 
stancy of what is always already present. The gaze of those who were 
seeking was aimed at that (though without genuinely seeing it), in- 


38. See Morchen transcription, no. 10, p. 1741. 

39. Cf Plato, Phaedo, 96a. 

40. Cf. E. Cassirer, Philosophie dersymbolischen Formen, vols. 1-3. Berlin, 1923f1. 
Vol. 1: Die Sprache, p. 13; vol. 2: Das mythische Denken, p. 57. 

41.J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 34 ed, London, 1920 (henceforth, Burnet), 
p. 10: “everlasting"; p. 206 and n. 4, p. 205: “which does not pass away"; p. 228. 
[These quotes from Burnet are in English in Fleidegger’s text. —Trans.] 

42.K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. Vol. 1 (Grundrif der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften). Tubingen, 1921, p. 256. Also Joel, Der Ursprung der Naturphiloso- 
phie aus dem Geiste der Mystik. Basel, 1903 (henceforth, Joel, Ursprung), p. 44. 

43. A. Lasson, Uber den Zufall. Berlin, 1918, pp. 52, 58ff. 

44. See Morchen transcription, no. 10, p. 174f. 
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tended it, was on its way toward it, but was not in a position to grasp 
it. On the contrary, a being was made the agxn of Being. To be sure, 
at first merely a being, but already precisely as a being, in the light of 
an idea of Being, even if this idea was unclear. 

What the gaze first strikes, regarding what is constantly present, is 
that of which something consists. AQXH— Ev LANG etbet (983b7f.), the "from 
which" in the form, the outward look, of what is material. VAN ["mat- 
ter"): brtoKeipevov ["substrate"] (983b16), VowE—Thales (983b20f.);*° 
ano—Anaximenes (984a5); rvg ["fire"]—Heraclitus (984a7f.); yn 
["earth"] and other factors—Empedocles (984a8f.). Anaxagoras— 
ATELOIA TWV aEXwV ["infinity of principles") (cf. 984a13), Ta 
OLOLOLLEON, OVYKOWIIC-OLAKQITIC, OLALLEVELY, LOLA ["things of like 
parts, conjunction-disjunction, persisting, eternal"] (cf.984al4ff.). 
{Stages of development:}*° 


1. Everything consists of one factor, which always already is. Mois- 
ture, breath, fire are mere variations. Merely changing aspects of 
the same thing. 

2. Everything consists of several factors. Here already a coming to- 
gether, combination and separation, connection. Here order and 
transformation. 

3. Everything out of infinitely many factors. Since the causes always 
are and are everlasting, they are inexhaustible. Constant change 
and transformation, but indeed no coming to be or passing away. 
On the contrary, everything remains. Here the source, that which 
animates; thus change and the incalculable multiplicity are clari- 
fied. brtoKetevy VAN: LOVN aitia ["matter as substrate: the only 
cause"] (cf. 984a17). 


b) The question of cause in the sense of the whence of motion. The 
cause as impetus. The notion of the immobility of all beings. 


What has come into prominence thus far? That which always is, 
UmoxKeitevov, and change, appearing and disappearing; transforma- 
tion, motion; the thing itself. That is what is given and encountered in 
causal investigation. 

How does it happen that the UmoxKeipevov changes; to what is that 
indebted? To hold onto the bAn is indeed necessary, but not sufficient. 
EvAov—«KAivyn ["wood—bed"] (cf. 984a24), EteQdv TL... aiTLOV 
["some other cause"] (984a25), thus tv éteQgav aoxnv Cntetv ["to 
seek another cause"] (984a26), namely, the impetus. 

Those who, at the very beginning, followed this path of causal re- 


45. See Morchen transcription, no. 10, p. 174f. 
46. Editor's interpolation. 
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search were satisfied with the one cause. It seemed to them they had 
thereby achieved understanding. In fact, however, the understanding 
itself had not yet developed all its possibilities. Science is not the mere 
acquisition of cognitions, the piling-up of material; on the contrary, 
new possibilities of questioning constitute the proper development of 
science itself. 

Others who limited their questioning to the év-UmoxKeipevov 

“one-substrate"] (984a28ff.) were, so to speak, conquered by this 

idea, overwhelmed by it. They then excluded not only coming to be 
and passing away but also any sort of becoming and change. If what is 
is what always is, then that whose determination lies in change can- 
not be, for what is changing is not yet and is no longer. GAn ~votc 
akivytov [“the whole of nature immoveable"] (cf. 984a31) — the en- 
tirety of what is, precisely because it is, exists without motion. 

Parmenides alone, of these latter, also saw a second cause, though 
not on the basis of his central doctrine, but only inasmuch as he {as- 
sumed}*’ two causes. 

Those who postulated many causes fare better in Aristotle's exposi- 
tion. Fire is what moves, gives an impetus, propels; the other factors 
are the propelled. 


c) The cause of motion in the sense of ordering and ruling. 


Following, peta& (984b8), the procedure of these thinkers, and again 
under the constraint of truth, the second-named cause was also brought 
into question. For it too was insufficient in relation to the actual 
YEvvijoat THY TOV Ovtwv dow ["coming to be of the nature of 
things"] (984b9). It could not provide an understanding of the whence 
of beings, that beings are just as they are. &vayKaCopevot bm carts 
THs AANOeiac (cf. 984b9f.), “constrained by the truth," i.e., by beings 
lying there uncovered before the eyes. What one then sees are not only 
what is present-at-hand,“*change, transformation, impetus, but also 
beings that have changed in such and such a way, beings that are 
changing themselves in a particular way. To eV éxetv (cf, 984b11f.), “in 
the correct way"; more generally, in a determinate way, not arbitrarily, 
or chaotically. To KaAws yiyveoGan (cf. 984b11f.), "beautifully," in an 
ordered way. The world is a kGopoc ["“order"], a taEic¢ ("arrangement"). 
These determinations of beings themselves are not clarified by the two 
previously uncovered causes. But the questioning must take into ac- 
count what shows itself in that way. Fire, or something similar, is not 
the cause of such determinations, oUte ["not so"] (984b12); that is not 
possible, nor did any of those thinkers believe it was. 


47. Editor's interpolation. 
48. See Morchen transcription, no. 11, p. 175f. 
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Instituting the appropriate way, directing, overseeing, instructing, 
prescribing. Order, ordering, disposing, guiding. Reflection, sense, for def- 
inite reasons [Griinde], under the guiding line of a rule, "reason" 
[»Vernunft«*?], 1. vovv {...} €vetvan (984b15)—"there is reason [Ver- 
nunft] in this," 2. vovv (. ..} alttov TOV KOOHOD ["it is the cause of the 
order"] (984b15f.). The cause of order is the cause of beings in general 
and is what, as effective cause, gives the impetus. Yet the specific char- 
acter of causality remained hidden to those thinkers. 

Not only KOopOC, TAEIC (984b34) but also ataéia ["disorder"], 
atoxeov ["ugliness"] (985a1), and these indeed mAgiw (985al), "pre- 
dominantly," "mainly." veixoc-tAta, "hate and love.” 

Characterization of the way they worked with these causes: uncer- 
tainly, arbitrarily, haltingly (985allff.), AUvdE@c> HEVTOL Kai OLdEV 
oadws (985a13)—"obscurely and without conceptual determinate- 
ness,” no proper practice of the scientific method of investigation. Ba- 
sically they did not go beyond two causes: bAn ["matter"] and aexn 
KivyoEas ["impetus of the motion"] (cf. 985allff.), and that was re- 
flected in their most advanced scientific interpretations of beings. 


d) HN ov and dtadogeat as causes of VAN. 


Leucippus, Democritus:*° otorxeia ["elements"]: To TANQEC—KEVOV 
["the plenum—the void"] (985b5). To TANQEs, OTEQEOV: TO ov ["the 
plenum, the solid: beings"] (985b6f.), TO KevOv, pavov TO: UT) Ov 
["the void, the porous: nonbeings"] (985b7f.). Nonbeings [pn ov] are, 
just as much as beings. 

The differences in the substrates are the causes of the other things 
that show themselves, dtacbogat ["differences"]: attiat (cf. 985b13), 
OXNHa—tAaEtC— Déorg (cf. 985b14f.), "configuration" —"order"—"posi- 
tion." QVGLOS—dtaOryn—teOT (cf. 985b15f.), "uniform motion, sym- 
metry, proportion”— "touch®— “turning”: directions of possible changes. 

Higher generality sought, even if the gaze is restricted to material 
Being, to mutual separation in space. Materialists? 

Kivnots ["motion"] itself is not a problem, although constant use is 
made of this phenomenon. VAn—d8ev 1 Ktvnoic ["matter—the 
whence of motion"] (985a13). 

Thus Aristotle does not merely pursue the question of what in each 
case was postulated content-wise as a cause but also asks about the ex- 
tent of the understanding of the causal character as such, about the grasp 
in each case of the possible and necessary causal function of the cause. 


49. ["Reason" can translate both der Grund (asin the principle of sufficient 
reason) and die Vernunft (thefaculty of the soul). Whenever it translates the latter, 
the German word will be indicated. —Trans.] 

50. See Morchen transcription, no. 12, p. 176. 
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e) The coming to light of the cause as the TO Tl in the number 
theory of the Pythagoreans. 


Difficulty: téAoc, ob veka ["the end, the for the sake of which]. Not 
at all yet the ro ti ["the this"].”! But the latter already in Greek science 
with Parmenides, the Pythagoreans (aQvOW0s ["number"]), and Plato 
(id€a ["Idea"]). 

ot KaAovpevot TtvOayogetot ["the so-called Pythagoreans"] 
(985b23) had given themselves over to the mathematical sciences, had 
pursued them especially. Having become at home in them, they saw 
in mathematical principles at the same time the principles and causes of 
beings as a whole. 

The Greeks and mathematics: no sources documenting the time 
and mode of the transmission from the Egyptians or Phoenicians 
through papyri. Yet the Greeks’ ramified {?) commercial relations, as 
well as their colonies, throughout the Mediterranean area, and their 
voyages for purposes of trade, culture, and research all testify clearly 
enough that an exchange had taken place. uaONUa (cf. 985b24), "that 
which can be taught," what can be demonstrated, science in general. 
Not accidental: Thales, the first scientific philosopher is also, accord- 
ing to tradition, the first Greek mathematician. Practical as well as 
theoretical problem: terrestrial navigation, determination of the posi- 
tion of a ship, calculation of its distance from land by means of precise 
angular measurements. 

Special cultivation of mathematics by the so-called Pythagoreans. 
The principles of mathematics are in the first place AQuOpot ["num- 
bers"] (985b26). In them the Pythagoreans believed could be seen 
OLOLWUATA TIOAAA toOig OVOL KaL yryvopEvOIC (985b271.), "many 
likenesses to things that are and are coming to be." In number they 
found, e.g., the properties and relations of harmonies. Thus DméAQPov 
(986a2), “they assumed.” The likeness is easier to grasp if it is ob- 
served by being presented in the numbers themselves. Moreover, a 
number itself and its presentation are not sharply separated. 


Pi ehe Mio RSA 243 a, be 2aor4 


Oyo ["magnitudes"], the series of natural numbers, form of the let- 
ter A. Numbers articulate and determine figures, space. 


So the Pythagoreans tallied up everything in numbers and harmo- 


51. See Morchen transcription, no. 13, p. 176. 


52. Namely, "that the elements of numbers were the elements of all things." 
See Morchen transcription, no. 14, p. 176f. 
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nies that accords with the states of the heavens and with the universe 
in general. If some lacuna opened up, they did not shrink from artifi- 
cial assumptions. For example: 1) deKac téAetov (cf. 986a8), "ten," the 
"complete," "perfect" number. It contains the essence and Being of 
number in general. Therefore ten is also the number of the orbiting 
heavenly bodies. Yet only nine are evident in experience, and so d1a 
tovto deKatyv THY avtix8ova To.ovoty ["they make the counter- 
earth the tenth"] (986al1f.). 

Aristotle's goal in considering the doctrines and opinions of the Py- 
thagorean-s to lay out which deyai they postulated Kai mac cic TAC 
elonuévac éurtmtovoty aitiacg (986a15), “and how those relate to 
the four kinds of causes already named." Which of the latter are char- 
acteristic of numbers? Have the Pythagoreans said anything precise 
about that, or did they perhaps not make it clear? 

The otorxeia ["elements"] of number are the dgtiov ["even"] and 
the meguttov ["odd"], the former TeTTEQaoLEvov ["finite"], the latter 
amteigov ["infinite"] (986a18f.). év ["one"] consists of both (986a19f.); 
it is just as much the former as the latter. Number arises &« tov évdc 
["out of the one"] (986a20f.). The entire edifice of the world consists 
in numbers. This shows, according to Aristotle, that the Pythagoreans 
conceive of numbers as causes, specifically in the sense of that of which 
the world is made up, @¢ bAn ["in the sense of matter"] (cf. 986a17). 

Other members of this school name ten principles, which they co- 
ordinate and place in series in various ways (cf.986a22f.), Alemeon of 
Croton, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras (cf.986a27 and 291.): 
évavttotntes ["opposites"] (cf. 986a32), but ddiogiotw<s ["ran- 
domly"] (986a34). That is to say, the GQxai are opposites without its 
being shown in determinate concepts how those principles and oppo- 
sites lead back to the familiar four causes. Yet it is clear that éx TOUTWV 
YAQ WS EVLTIAQXOVTWV OUVEOTAVAL {..-) TV OVOiav ["these, as 
constituent principles, compose what is present"] (986b7f.). This the- 
ory of opposites, however, is quite different from the doctrine of devel- 
opment {?} proposed by Empedocles (cf. 986b13ff.). ijtov avt@v 
TeocETEBEGaV: TO TETEQAOLEVOV, A7TtELOOV ["specific to this school: 
the limited and the unlimited"] (cf. 987a15f.) were not themselves 
taken as beings beside other beings, nor as modifications of beings; on 
the contrary, the limited and the unlimited as such, and also unity, 
were taken as the Being of beings, as ovoia. Therefore, number: ovoia. 
This implies, however: mtegi TOU Ti EoTLV NEEavtO {...) A€yetv Kai 
OgiteoGai ["they attempted to discuss ‘and define the 'what'"] 
(987a20f.), they no longer questioned concerning the matter which 
things are made up of, nor concerning the impetus of motion, but, in- 
stead, they were concerned with what beings themselves are as beings, 
with the meaning of the Being of beings and of their being what they 
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are and as such. Except that Aiav 8 amA@c eumayuatevOnoav 
(987a21f.), "their treatment of this question was, to be sure, still quite 
primitive." Only é7umtoAatws ["superficially"] (987a22, cf. 986b22f.) 
did they carry out the conceptual determinations. Example.” 

Explicitly mentioned: Parmenides. Also a principle, consistent with 
Pythagorean theory, but he understood it ina different sense: TO KATA 
rov Aoyov Ev ["that which is one according to logos"] (cf. 986b19). 

This consideration brings us to the problem-horizon opened by Plato 
in his appropriation of the essential impulses of his predecessors. 


f) Plato's way of treating the problem of the causes 
(Met. A, chap. 6): the Ideas as the Being of 
beings, in the sense of the "what." 


Plato's way of treating the basic problem (Met.A 6) is to determine the 
cause of the factual states, to determine beings in their principles. Fol- 
lowing the Pythagoreans in many respects, but also some (dtc [“idio- 
syncracies"] (987a31). In TOAAG ["many things"] (987a30), Plato is 
determined by the Pythagoreans. At a young age, familiar with Craty- 
lus and the doctrines of Heraclitus: N&VTQ GEL, "everything is flowing." 
Firm tenet: the changing thing given in sense experience is not a pos- 
sible object of knowledge, not an d&lov ["eternal being"]. What I know 
of such a being ceases at once to correspond with it; I no sooner utter 
the statement that it is such and such than my words have already be- 
come false. 

Knowledge is of the det ["eternal"] and the kotvov ["common"]: 
learned from Socrates, who was the first to direct the mind to the 
KaQOAov ["universal"] and to strive for the OQLOUOS (cf. 987b3), the 
"delimitation" of the "what," the definition. TeQl wev TA NOucd 
(987b1), "in the realm of the acting, conduct, and behavior" of hu- 
mans. Plato is therefore basically of the opinion: the object of knowl- 
edge is ETEQOV, OV THV ALGONTWV ["other, not one of the sensibles"] 
(cf.987b5). TA TOLAVTA TAV OVTWV LEAS ["these other beings are the 
Ideas"] (987b7f.).* ra aigOnta TAVTA TAQA TAVTA—KATA TADTA 
Aeyeo0at navta (cf. 987b8f.), "what is seen at any time, the sensible 
thing beside them [i.e., beside the Ideas], is addressed as what it is ac- 
cording to them [the Ideas]”; &vOQcw7tOG ["human being"]. The things 
seen do not exist in the mode of an id€a (their Being is other) and yet 
their "What" is determined by (is according to) the idéa. Ta TOAAA 
TWV OVVWVUUWV (987b9f.), "the many things that have the same 
name" and the same AOYOS, for example what are called humans and 
are determined by this "what," are that which they are kata yé0ekv 


53. See Morchen transcription, no. 15, p. 177. 
54, See Morchen transcription, no. 16, p. 1771. 
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(987b9), "by way ofparticipation." Pythagoreans: uiunotc (cf.987b11), 
"imitation," OUoiwoics ["assimilation"]. Plato merely changed the des- 
ignation. What peO0ecic ["participation"] and uiunots signify has not 
been clarified, not even today! The general thrust is insufficient! 

eidjn—aioOnta”® ["ideas—sensibles"], yetago ra paOnuatucd 
["mathematical things are in-between"]: aidta ["eternal"], onctvyta 
["unmoving"], but at the same time 710AAa ["many"] (cf. 987b14ff.), 
whereas Eid0¢ AUTO Ev ExaoTOV LOvoOv ["the eidos itself in each case 
is single"] (987b18). 

efOn: ata {...) toic AAAotg ["ideas: causes of all else"] (987b18f.): 
OTOLXELA TOV ELDWV—OTOIXELAa MAVTWV ["elements of the ideas— ele- 
ments of everything"] (cf. 987b19f.). oVoia: év ["what is present: 
one"] (cf.987b21). VAN: ToAAG: TO UEya-yLKody ["matter: many: the 
great-small"] (cf. 987b20). Through péOetic of these in the €v, 
aguOpot ["numbers"] exist (cf. 987b21f.). Like the Pythagoreans: &v 
ovoia ["the one is Being"] (cf.987b22), not other beings among be- 
ings; AQtOuol are constitutive of beings (cf. 987b24f.). tOtov ["individ- 
ual"] (987b27): (1) the drtetgov is itself articulated, doubled: uéya- 
uuKkedv (cf. 987b26); (2) QUO! are TaQd ["beside"], not ALTA TA 
modyuata ["the things themselves"] (987b271.). 

The €v (oVoia) and the agiOuoi, why are they maga and in general 
why 1] tev eid@v elo~ywyn ["the bringing in of the Ideas”]?— 61d 
trv év toi Aoyoic (. . .} OKEWLV (987b311.), "on the basis of a seeing 
within the Adyot,” because of looking at what, fundamentally, is al- 
ways already meant in speaking about some thing; for example, brav- 
ery in the case of brave persons, science in the case of learned ones. 
This gaze directed at what is meant a priori is dtaAéveoOar ["dialec- 
tics"] (cf.987b32). Cf. Sophist, Philebus. 

Why is the tAn doubled? Because from it numbers arise easily, with 
exception made for the primary numbers. 


* * * 


Parmenides is not touched on in the present context, because this dis- 
cussion antedates Plato's turn to him. Specifically, it is only in Plato's 
later period that Parmenides comes to have special significance for 
him. 

The fact that there breaks through in Parmenides that which came 
to light in later thinkers, namely in Plato and Aristotle, was seen by 
Aristotle himself, who stressed and clarified it in his characterization 
of Parmenides. He also noted a difference with all other preplatonic 
philosophers and with Parmenides' own students and successors: Met. 
A 5, 986b10-987a2. TlEQL TOD TLAVTOS WE {...} HLACG OVENS MdvOEWS 


55. See Morchen transcription, no. 16, p. 1771. 
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["about all things as beings of one and the same nature"] (986b11), 
but they also differ among themselves. The &kiv7tov ["nonmoving"] 
(986b17) does not belong in the current discussion. That concerns an- 
other problematic. €orke TOD KATA TOV AdYov Evoc AntTEDDAL ["he 
(Parmenides) seems to have adhered to that which is one according to 
logos] (986b19). 

Critique of Plato (Met. A, chap. 9): 01 d2 TAC idéac aitiac THELEVOL 
["those who put forth the Ideas as causes"] (990a34f.). Cannot go into 
the details of Met. A 8 and 9, since a presupposition for that is a more 
concrete knowledge of Plato’s philosophy, which is precisely what we 
want to acquire. 


56. See Phys. A 3. 


2 


The question of cause and 
of foundation as a 
philosophical question 


§13. The unclarified connection between the question of cause 
and the question of Being: posing questions. 


Basic problem: the question of the four causes of beings: 


1. which are the causes; 

2. what in beings themselves satisfies these causes in each case; 
3. to determine beings themselves in all fundamental respects; 
4. to determine the Being of beings in general; 

5. in how many varied ways are beings spoken of.” 


ov To aTtAd@s AeyOpevov™ ["Being as said simply” ]:% 


l. ov Tav Kat yoouwv ["the Being of the categories"); 

2. ov Kate OvLBEBNKOS ["Bcing as accidentally supervenient"] (cf. 
1026434): 

3. dv dg AANBEc ["Being as truth"] (cf. 1026a34f.); 

4, ov duvauet Kai Eveoyeia ["Being in the sense of the potential and 
the actual"] (cf. 1026bI1f.). 


These four basic meanings of Being were no more determined by Ar- 
istotle in their inner connection and their mode of origination out of 
the idea of Being itself than were the four causes. In no case do these 
four meanings of Being somehow correspond to the four causes, just 
as in general it must be said that there is fundamentally nothing here 


57. Cf. Met. A 9, 992b18ff., to which special significance is attached. 
58. See Morchen transcription, no. 17, p. 178. 
59. Met. FE 2, 1026a33. 
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like a system in the sense of a unitary construction. The idea of system 
only since the advent of idealism, and behind it a definite notion of 
how things are laid out in advance. With Aristotle, just as with Plato, 
on the other hand, everything is open, under way, inchoate, still full 
of difficulties; nowhere the polish and settled character of a system. 
With respect to what has been discussed so far, the basic problem is 
this: why these four causes?®° Why—from which being have the causes 
been wrested? How has that being been grasped in its Being? What ts 
the connection between the Being of a cause and the Being of a foun- 
dation in general? Why do we ask about foundations, reasons? What 
is the origin and necessity of the "why"? Why do sciences particularly 
make reasons and causes their theme? 


§14. The problem of foundation in modern philosophy. 


Modern philosophy:” Leibniz: Principium rationis sufficientis ["principle 
of sufficient reason"]. No state of affairs and no event can have mean- 
ing without a sufficient reason for it, even if that reason 1s mostly hid- 
den to us. 

Leibniz: principle of sufficient reason:* no. 31: "our rational cogni- 
tions rest on two great principles: first, on that of contradiction, in 
virtue of which we designate as false everything that contains a con- 
tradiction, and as true everything that contradicts or® is opposed to 
the false" (Theodicy“ 544; 5169). 

No. 32: "Secondly, on that of sufficient reason, in virtue of which 
we assume that no fact can be true and existent, no utterance correct, 
without there being a sufficient reason why it is so and not otherwise, 
even if the reasons might in most cases be unknown to us" (544; 
§169).6° 

Wolff: Nihil est sine ratione (. . .], cur potius sit, quam non sit.*" "Nothing 
is Without a reason why it is and not rather is not." 


60. See Morchen transcription, no. 18, p. 178f. 

61. See Morchen transcription, no. 19, p. 179f. 

62. Cf. Monadologie (1714), in: Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, 7 
vols., ed. C. J. Gerhardt (Berlin, 1875-1890). (Henceforth, Gerhardt.) Vol. 6, p. 
607ff.; Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der Philosophie, trans. A. Buchenau, ed. E. 
Cassirer (Leipzig, 1904-1906). (Henceforth, Cassirer.) Vol. 2, p. 435ff. 

63. "Or" not in Cassirer. 

64. "Theodicy" added by Heidegger. 

65. Gerhardt, p. 612; Cassirer, p. 443. 

66. Gerhardt, loc. cit.; Cassirer, loc. cit. 

67. Ch. Wolff, Philosophia prima sive ontologia, 2d ed. Frankfurt and Leipzig, 
1736. (Henceforth, Wolff.) §70, p. 47. 
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principium rationis sufficientis fiendi ("principle of the sufficient rea- 
son of becoming"],°* 

principium rationis sufficientis cognoscendi {"of being known"] (cf. §876, 
P, 649), 

principium rationis sufficientisessendi ["of being"] (cf. 5874, p. 648), 

principium rationis sufficientisagendi ["of acting"] (cf.5721, p. 542). 

To mowtov {...} 6Bev F éotw 4 ytyvetatt yryv@oxetat ["the first 
whence of being or becoming or being known"] (Met. A 1, 
1013a18f.). 


Recapitulation 


The previous sessions sketched the problematic that confronted the 
ancient philosopher: the disclosure of the Being of beings. 

In Aristotle, the guidelines of the consideration: the four causes. 
We looked back on the main lines of pre-Aristotelian philosophy. At 
the end, we looked forward: the problem of foundations or reasons. 
Principle of sufficient reason, principium rationis sufficientis. Nihil est sine 
ratione sufficiente, cur potius sit, quam non sit.©’ "Nothing is without a suf- 
ficient reason why it is rather than is not." Self-evident principle of all 
research. How to understand it? Whence its necessity? Does the prin- 
ciple arise out of the very Being of that about which it speaks; i-e., 
from the idea of Being and nonbeing? To answer, we must understand 
Being itself. 

Let us leave Aristotle's problematics in the background and listen 
now only to the questions raised, and answers posed, by the ancient 
thinkers themselves. 


68. Cf. Wolff, §874, p. 648. 
69. Cf. note 67 above. 


SECTION ONE 
Philosophy up to Plato 


Experience of beings,’ understanding of Being in them. Concept of 
Being and thereby a conceptual-philosophical understanding of beings. 

From beings to Being. Understanding, concepts; concept—Adyoc. 
Truth. Addressing something as something, as what it is, which is not 
some being in it but is its Being, that which every being, as a being, al- 
ways "is." AOYOG is not aigOnorc. codia, dodov of Heraclitus. 


1. See Morchen transcription, no. 20, p. 180f. 


Milesian philosophy of nature 


§15. Thales.” 


The first philosopher and the "first mathematician,” as reported by Pro- 
clus in his commentary on bk. | of Euclid's Hlements.> Thalcsis supposed 
to have known certain geometrical theorics, according to Eudemos, the 
first historian of astronomy and mathematics, and also according to 
Theophrastus (school of Aristotle), the first historian of philosophy.‘ On 
the construction (?) of triangles.’ Thales used geomctrical procedures to 
measure the distance of ships from land. The basics of surveying were 
known. Which is not to say that Thales himself must already have been 
explicitly cognizant of the theoretical presuppositions of such measur- 
ings. Knowledge of the rules of measuring does not require insight into 
the theoretical conditions of their possibility and necessity. 

Aristotle, who obviously owes his historical information to the 
golden age of Plato's Academy, is the only source. (Theophrastus, Sim- 
plicius, and the doxographers all depend on him.) 


l. The earth floats on water.® 
2. Water is the (material)cause of all beings.’ 


2. Cf. Burnet, p. 40ff. 

3. Procti Diadochi in primum Euclidis elementorum librum comrnentarii, Ex recogn. 
G. Friedlein. Leipzig, 1873 (henceforth, Procii in primum Euclidis). prol. 2. B, 38. 

4. Cf. Burnet, p. 45, n. 4; Eudemi Rhodii Peripatetici fragmenta. Coll. L. Spengel. 
Berlin, 1864, frag. 94, p. 140; Theophrasti Eresii opera omnia graeca rec. lat. interpr. 
F. Wimmer. Paris, 1866, frag. 40, pp. 423-424. 

5. Cf. Procli in primum Euctidis, prop. 5, theor. 2, B, 143; prop. 15, theor. 8, B, 
171; prop. 26, theor, 17, B, 212. 

6. Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 3, 983b21f.; Decaelo B 13, 294a28ff. 

7. Cf. Aristotle, Met, A 3, 983b21. 
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3. "All beings are full of demons.”* "The magnet is alive, for it has the 
power to move iron.”? Hylozoism: VAN-uxr ["matter-soul"], not 
matter to which is added spirit and life, but both still unseparated!'° 


Regarding 2: What is the world made up of? Water; from water and 
back into it. Water perdures. Its various states of aggregation: ice, liq- 
uid, vapor—understood meteorologically. The seed of all living things 
is moist: moisture is the principle of life. The constant, constancy, the 
never-changing. 


§16. Anaximander. 


Born circa 611. Theophrastus is the main source. 

How" can what is original, lying at the foundation of all beings, it- 
self be one of those beings? 

1. Neither something determinate, a "this"; indeterminate in that 
respect, 2. it itself is not part of a conflict, not an opposite, 3. nor is it 
limited; instead, it is inexhaustible. DUotc. 

The indeterminate,'* whose essence is thus indeterminateness, can- 
not be determined more precisely than through the character of inde- 
terminateness. Grounds for the introduction of the ATCELQOV: T@ OVUTWC 
av povov Ul] UTOAEiTtELV yéveotv Kal MBoEAY, Ei A7tELQOV Ein GOEV 
APALELTAL TO YtyvOLEVOV ["Coming to be and passing away never 
end, because that from which things come to be is interminable"]."° 

Oppositions: warm-cold, dry-moist, warm in summer—cold in 
winter. Injustice-impartiality; something prior to both. 

Surrounding our world: KOOHOL'* KATA TADAY TEQLOTAOLY (TQGOW, 
oTtiow, dvw, KaTW, deEla, AQELOTEA) ["worlds in all dimensions (in 
front, behind, above, below, right, Ieft)”],’° innumerable "worlds," si- 
multaneous. The unlimited which is outside this world "encompasses" 
all worlds. The worlds are “gods.”'° The philosophers deviate from the 
usual way of speaking: a god is not an object of adoration or the like but 
is, instead, a being in the most proper sense. Aristophanes in the 


8. Cf Aristotelis de anima libri IH. Recogn. G. Biehl. Ed. altera curavit O. Apelt. 
Leipzig, 1911, A 5, 411a8. 
9. Cf. De anima A 2, 405a20f. 
10. See Morchen transcription, no. 21, p. 181. 
11. See Morchen transcription, no. 22, p. 181. 
12. Cf. Aristotle, Phys. I 5, 204b22ff. 
13. Phys. T 4, 203b1 8ff. 
14. Phys. T 4, 203626. 
15. Phys. T 5, 205b32ff. 
16. Phys. T 4, 20313. 
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NedéAar [Clouds]:the philosophers are &Oeot ["atheists"].'" Theory of 
the origin of the heavenly bodies, the earth, the moon, and the 
animals. 

{Regarding the artetgov:}'* Not a sensible, determinate being, but 
something nonsensible, indeterminate; yet still a being. 

Something unlimited, bodily in a spatial {?} sense. The exertion 
needed to grasp Being itself is expressed in the infinity of a being which 
is prior to all. 

Aristotle always pays special attention to this thinker and often 
brings up his name. He tries to find in Anaximander a precursor of the 
idea of the indeterminate mewrtnh BAN ["prime matter"]: AAA kai €€ 
Ovtog yiyvetat Mavta, SUVAYEL LEVTOL Gvtoc, EK LN Ovtog dé 
éveoyeia ["all things come to be out something, something that is po- 
tentially and not actually"].!° 


§17. Anaximenes.”° 


Circa 586-526. Theophrastus composed a monograph on him. 

ulav pév kal avtog TH UroKemevyy dvotv ["also for him the 
substrate of nature is one"].?! Each of his precursors is correct. Thales: 
a determinate matter; Anaximander: an infinite matter. {Fromboth:}”? 
the one determinate, yet infinite, material is always present and de- 
cides the essence of any modification. Condensation-rarefaction, not 
simply separation. All differences are now transformations of one ho- 
mogenous matter, quantitative modes of it: ang, Tvevua—“air,” 
"breath," wind, vapor, fog.?? The primal matter has the same relation 
to the world as the breath (soul) has to human life. Idea of animation, 
organism, not mythical. 

He had a much stronger influence than did Anaximander on the 
subsequent thinkers, especially on the Pythagoreans and Anaxagoras. 
The "philosophy of Anaximenes" came to designate the entire Mile- 
sian philosophy of nature. 


17. Cf. Aristophanis Comoediae. Rec. F. W. Hall, W. M. Geldart. Vol. 1, 2d ed., 
Oxford, 1906-1907, (henceforth, Aristophanis Comoediae), vv. 367,423, 1241, 1477, 
1509. 

18. Editor's interpolation. 

19. Met. A 2, 1069b19f. 

20. For texts see H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Greek and German 
(henceforth, Diels 1).4th ed. Berlin, 1922, vol. 1, chap. 3; 6th ed., ed. W. Kranz, 
vol. 1, chap. 13. 

21. Diels 1, 4th ed., chap. 3, A. Life 5; 6th ed., 13 A 5. 

22. Editor's interpolation. 

23. C£ Diels 1, 4th ed., 3 B 2; 6th ed., 13 B2. 
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§18. The problem of Being. The question of the 
relation between Being and becoming and the 
question of opposition in general. Transition 
to Heraclitus and Parmenides. 


Disclosure of the Being of beings as a problem. Previously, @ being, it- 
self distinguished through the @votc-character: UAn—ameioov— 
&o8udc. Implicitly an understanding of Being, but no concept. Ever 
and again a foray, striving after Being, but always thrown back and 
grasping it only as a being. If the Being of a being is not outside it but, 
instead, belongs to the being itself, then does Being not again become 
a being? Thereby, however, Being indeed becomes explicit and offers 
itself as a problem, an ever more pressing one. 

Being: what is alivays present and does not first become and then 
pass away. On the other hand, in what is present there is also becom- 
ing and motion, ac ["love"]. How to understand becoming itself? If 
it is a mode of Being, then what about Being? The first thrust into the 
domain of Being already introduces a new problematic (that of Being 
and becoming), which it was necessary to work out once in an ex- 
treme fashion before a new solution could be thought. Not ina leap to 
a new cause for explanatory purposes, but to assure oneself in a much 
more penetrating way of how beings as a whole show themselves and 
of what in them is problematic according to their basic constitution. 

The opposition between the permanent and the changing is not the 
only one; on the contrary, there are “opposites” within occurrences 
themselves. Already the fact that opposition is standing out philo- 
sophically as such, and indeed not subordinate to something else, but 
fundamentally, signifies a new level. At first, there is only an aware- 
ness*4 of "now this, then that,” a difference. The opposed is other and 
yet the same; the most extreme integration into a whole. |. Opposites 
seen, 2. fundamentally grasped {?} as such in the natural, everyday 
experience of Dasein: day and night, death-life, waking and sleep, 
sickness-health, summer-winter. Not arbitrary, as for example stone 
and triangle, sun and tree. Opposition is not mere difference; it is coun- 
ter-striving within @ unity. It is not the mere succession of changing 
things; instead, oppositionality constitutes the very Being of the being. 
The consideration thereby lies at a higher level. 

Everything in the world is opposition: 

1. the opposites exclude one another; the one is not the other; in what 
is opposite is nonbeing, and thus the opposite is not at afl. Only the 
being itself is Being. Parmenides. 


24. See Morchen transcription, no. 23, p. 182. 
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2. they condition one another; the one is also the other; the counter- 


striving things harmonize, and thus opposition is the essence d ali 
things. Only oppositionality is the true world. Heraclitus. 


2 


Heraclitus 


Heraclitus 6 oxotetvdc ["the obscure”],”” born between 544 and 
540. 


§19. The principle of Heraclitean thought. 


According to the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, Socrates already 
said: "You have to be a good swimmer to make headway here.””° 

Philosophy of nature: Stoa. Philo. Church fathers: Justin, Hyppoli- 
tus.”” Gnostic interpretation.”* 

Usual view: 1. very close attachment to the Milesian philosophy of 
nature (cf. Aristotle: Howe, ane, ZUQ”’), 2. prior to Parmenides. [But 
according to] Reinhardt: 1. nota philosopher of nature,”® 2. after Par- 
menides, since he explicitly responds to the problem of opposition.” 
Thus he does not stand in the line of transmission of the doctrines of 
the Milesian philosophy of nature but, instead, in the line of 
Parmenides.” 


25. See Morchen transcription, no. 24, p. 182. 

26. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Leben und Meinungen beriihmter Philosophen. Trans. 
and comm. O. Apclt. Leipzig, }921, bk. 2, 22, and bk. 9, E1-12. 

27. C£ Hippolytus, Werke. Vol. 3. Refutatio omnium haeresium. Ed. P. Wendland. 
Leipzig, 1916, bk. 9, chaps. 9-10, pp. 241-245; Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
Ibid., vol. 2. Bks. 1-6, ed. O. Stahlin. Leipzig, 1906, bks. 2-6, pp. 117-435. 

28. This partially still in Windelband's (?} history d philosophy: W. Windel- 
band, Geschichte der abendlandischen Philosophie im Altertum. 4th cd., ed. A. Goedecke- 
meyer. Miinchen, 1923. 

29. Met. A 3, 984a7f. 

30. K. Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. Bonn, 
1916, pp. 201-202. 

31. Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

32. Ibid., p. 202. 
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To resolve an ontological problem, that of opposition, by means of 
physics. The theory of opposition is not a side issue but is the genuine 
problem. Not a question in cosmogony: to lead over, by mechanical 
processes, from the original state to the current configuration of the 
world. 

Change occurs by force of law, of tavtov ["the same”]. Heracli- 
tus's principle is not fire but, rather, &v To codév, Adyog ["one thing 
Is wise, logos"]. Fire is only a form of appearance of cosmic reason 
[Weltvernunft]. muge—mavta oet[“fire—all things are flowing"]; in- 
stead, {?): {?}>4 is change and permanence. This Unity in what is opposed 
is 8gdc ["God"],?> Not mavTa OEl; no single fragment says: everything 
is mere transition and change, nowhere duration and perseverance. 
On the contrary, perseverance in change, TavTOV ["sameness"] in 
vetanintew ["alteration"], ,tétgov ["measure"] in pEetaBaAAetv 
["change"]. Everything in the world is tavtov; the warm cold, the 
cold warm. 


§20. The main themes of Heraclitean thought.3¢ 


Opposition and unity, €v To codov ["one thing is wise"] (frag. 32), 
mTaxAivtgortoc AEUOVIN, "counter-striving concord" (frag. 51). Fire as 
symbol. Reason [Vernunft]: AOyos. Soul: puxn. 

Text: 126 fragments.*’ In what follows, a selection of the ones phil- 
osophically important for our problematic. 


a) The question of oppositionality and unity. 


The principle** is the One, the All-wise, O¢dc. Frags. 108, 67, 78, 102. 
Frag. 56: what is not to be seen or grasped as a being, as something 
present-at-hand, but can be apprehended only in the understanding 
and is different from all beings. Everything is opposition and tension; 
therefore oppositionality is not to be avoided in order to fasten onto 
one of the members. Instead, the entire oppositionality itself. Frags. 60, 
61, 62. Frag. 126: everything becomes its opposite. Frag. 111. 

Everything is harmony, tavtov (and measure, limit). Frags. 88, 54, 
51. Frag. 103: kviAoc ["circle"]. Frag. 8. 

Fire as symbol: frag. 90. Everlasting perdurance in change: frag. 30. 


33. Cf. frag. 88. 

34. The passage could not be deciphered. 

35. Cf the explication in §20a. 

36. See Morchen transcription, no. 25, p. 182ff. 
37. In Diels 1, 4th ed., 12 B; 6th ed., 22 B. 

38. See Morchen transcription, no. 25, p. 183f. 
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Sextus Empiricus: ovoia KQOVOU GwATUKT ["the bodily presence of 
time"] ,*? The true essence is time itself. Hegel: abstract intuition of the 
process; the intuited becoming. Harmoniously out of what is abso- 
lutely opposed. 


b) Aoyos" as principle of beings. 


év mavta ["all things one"]: frags. 50, 41. 
Frag. 1: hoyoq: 


1. Speech, word: a) the disclosed, AeyOuevov ["the uttered"], what is 
in the proper sense, what is understandable, the meaning. The 
manifested being itself as manifest; binding on everyone as this 
very thing that has become understandable. b) the disclosing, A€yetv. 
Not yet mere foundation, but that itself which makes something 
like a foundation accessible. 

2. Reason [Vernunft], 

3. Foundation: bmoKeiveEvoV. 


4. What is addressed as something, in relation to, relatedness, propor- 
tion. Euclid. 


Frag. 2, frag. 114: AOYyOS is common, withdrawn from the arbitrary, 
from random opinion. Frag. 29. 


c) Disclosure and determination of the soul.*! 


wWoxn: frags. 115, 116, 45. Understanding, insight. What alone makes 
beings accessible in their Being. The soul augments itself, uncovers 
from itself, and pursues what is still covered up, unfolding out of itself 
the richness of meaning. 


d) Assessment of Heraclitus's philosophy and 
transition to Parmenides. 


All this amounts to a new position: the Being of beings, and sense, law, 
"rule." Penetration into Being: the common, that which lies beyond 
every being, but which at the same time is in AOyoc. Understanding. 
Parmenides: Aristotle: GdUvatov {...} tavtov broAauPBavev 
elvat Kai p27) eivat ["impossible to accept the same thing as being and 
not being". {Heraclitus:}** The oppositional is, conflict; the dialecti- 
cal itself in the Hegelian sense. The movement of constant opposition 


39. Cf. Adversus mathematicos 10, 217/1. In Opera. Ed. H. Mutschmann, vol. 2. 
Leipzig, 1914 (henceforth, Adversus mathematicos), p. 348. 

40. See M6rchen transcription, no. 26, p. 184. 

41. See Morchen transcription, no. 27, p. 184. 

42. Met. Y 3, 1005b23f. 

43. Editor's interpolation. 
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and sublation is the principle. Therefore Hegel already places Heracli- 
tus after Parmenides and sees in hima higher level of development.” 
Being and nonbeing are abstractions. Becoming is the first "truth," 
the true essence, time itself.” 

The higher level of the analysis of beings is accompanied by a more 
original grasp of Adyoc and spirit, understanding. With Parmenides, 
who advances conceptual work, specifically in connection with a new 
solution of the problem, it is the same; indeed not AOyoc—puxn, but 
that at which all cognition and conceptualization as such aim. Truth 
itself steps into the ambit of reflection, specifically in the strictest con- 
nection with the problem of Being. From this point on, the position 
remains unchanged until we arrive at the thesis: Being is only in con- 
sciousness and is unthinkable otherwise. 

Back {to Heraclitus}:“° the problem of opposition is his accomplish- 
ment. In opposition there is negativity, nonbeing, and thus opposition 
itself is not a being. Heraclitus has taken nonbeing itself ontically and 
has understood this ontic determination as an ontological one. 


44. Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Ed. K. L. 
Michelet. Vol. 1, G. W. F. Hegel’s Werke (henceforth,Hegel WW). Vol. 13. Berlin, 
1833, pp. 327-328. 

45. Ibid., pp. 334, 338-339. 

46. Editor's interpolation. 


3 


ee 


Parmenides and the Eleatics 


Reinhardt's investigations” unsettled the earlier approach to the inter- 
pretation, not only with respect to the relation o Parmenides (of Elea, 
born 540)to Heraclitus, but also with respect to the positiond Parmenides 
within Eleatic philosophy itself: Xenophanes was taken to be the teacher, 
Parmenides the student who supposedly de-theologized the former's 
theological speculations.** One forgets that scientific and philosophical 
questioning never arises from without {?}, as if it were producedby simply 
continuing something else, but instead requires an independent ques- 
tioning. And in this domain belief and superstition come to an end—in 
the Being of autonomous questioning and of concepts in general {?}. 


§21. The problem of the relation between the two parts 
of Parmenides' didactic poem. 


Parmenides: his didactic poem megi @voEws ["On nature"].”” Prob- 
lem: Being. Only unity, the non-oppositional, is. And Being is grasp- 
able in voétv ["apprehension, understanding"]; the way of under- 
standing, the only true thing, truth. 

But the didactic poem also has a second part:*” on the world of be- 
coming, @votc, that which is not, the mere object of d0£a ["opin- 
ion"]. How can Parmenides treat of this and even want to clarify it and 
thus provide its "truth"? The connection of the two parts is a much- 
discussed problem in the history of philosophy. 


47. Cf. above, §19, n. 5. 
48. Joel, Ursprung, p. 83. 
49. In Diels 1, 4th. ed., 18B; 6th ed., 28B. Also printed separately: H. Diels, 


Parmenides, Lehrgedicht. Greek and German. Berlin, 1897. (Henceforth, Diels, 
Lehrgedicht.) 


50. Cf. frag. 8, vv. 50ff.; frag. 1, vv. 28ff. 
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Zeller,*! Wilamowitz:*? in the second part Parmenides is not offer- 
ing fully valid truth but the most probable hypothesis that would make 
becoming understandable. This interpretation, however, comes out of 
the horizon of nineteenth-century natural science and overlooks the 
fact that it is precisely Parmenides who emphasizes that, with respect 
to truth, there are no degrees, no partaking in the one side as well as 
the other. On the contrary, truth, just like Being and nonbeing, is ab- 
solute. Either-or: truth or mere semblance. 

Diels,’* Burnet;*4 Parmenides is not offering here his own opinion and 
clarification but is only reporting the opinions of others, the Pythagore- 
ans. Against this, it has rightfully been objected that Parmenides would 
have to understand these opinions precisely as opinions, i.e., for him, as 
nonbeing. How could he possibly report on futile human delusions, es- 
pecially in the very context of a doctrinal presentation of truth! 

Joel:® the second part only a disputational exercise, mere eristics. For 
what purpose? An opportunity for a discussion that merely teaches 
how to gain one's point and refute others. But are we supposed to be- 
lieve that a thinker of Parmenides' rank would stoop to this activity 
and would lend his support to such goings-on? 

Reinhardt drove these conceptions fromthe field, convincingly prov- 
ing them to be impossible. At the same time, he made a positive contri- 
bution by indicating a new possibility, though he did not touch the heart 
of the genuine problematic. According to him, the second part is an es- 
sential component of Parmenides' theory of Itnowledge. "Theory of 
knowledge" in Greek philosophy—beware! Problem of truth in the 
strictest connection to the problem of Being. To the Being of truth belongs 
essentially the untruth. Proof that error has its foundation, in whatever 
way it has entered the world. For Parmenides, the most proper possibil- 
ity of truth presupposes untruth. Not change and becoming, but doxa it- 
selfas belonging to truth.** More precision in the actual interpretation. 

Truth-Being: the most intimate connection. Being and knowledge, 
Being and consciousness. Ov—Adyoc-idéa-eid0c-Aoyoc  ["Being- 
discourse-Idea-outward look-discourse"]. Through and in the one truth, 
the one Being; and only in Being, truth. 

The goddess of truth shows and leads the way to the disclosure of 


51. Zeller, part 1: Allgemeine Einleitung. Vorsokratische Philosophie. First half- 
volume, pp. 725-726. 

52. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, "Lesefriichte." In Hermes: Zeitschrijt fur Clas- 
sische Philologie. Ed. G. Kaibel and C. Robert. 34, 1899, p. 203ff. 

53. Diels, Lehrgedicht, p. 63, 101. 

54. Burnet, pp. 184ff. 

55.K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. Vol. 1. (Grundrif der philosophischen 
Wissenschaften.) Tiibingen, 1921, pp. 435-436. 

56. Cf Plato, Theatetus. 183Hf. 
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Being as such. She keeps him far from the other way. But he must still 
understand that other way at the same time. Thus it is clear: the cause 
of error is not overcome through refutation and proof of impossible 
consequences, but only f error is understood in its origin. 

Two ways:” explicit and constant emphasis on the 0d6c-pLéB0b0¢ 
["way-method"]. 

The way of semblance: semblance is what merely appears outwardly 
to be such and such but is not so. Semblance is the rival of that which 
shows itself What of itself compels on this path is always already the 
moAuneroov €Boc (cf. frag. 7, v. 3), the "habit of those with much ex- 
perience," the usual, that which is commonly known and said about 
things. &kouT|-yYA@UOA-OUUG ["hearsay-tongue-eye"] (cf. frag. 7, v. 
4{.), immediate appearance. We are always already on this necessary 
way. Insofar as Dasein is, it is also already in the untruth. This way is 
not something that simply lies off the beaten track, to which one oc- 
casionally strays; on the contrary, Dasein is already on this way, inso- 
far as Dasein is under way at all. 

Kotvetv Aoywr (cf. frag. 7, v. 5), "to distinguish and decide in and 
from reflection" on the two possibilities. Then all that will remain is to 
resolutely follow one of the ways. Free openness to the things and not 
mere chatter. Science is not arbitrary, taken up on a whim, but is a 
choice on the basis of reflection; that only in concepmuatization, AOyos.”* 


§22. Interpretation of Parmenides' didactic poem. 


a) The first part of the didactic poem: the way of truth. 


Which is the attitude corresponding to the way of truth, what is the 
proper mode of research, and what shows itself there? Aevooe {. ..) 
vail (frag. 2 {4}, v. 1), "see with reason /Vernunft],"ask, how beings 
are in themselves, and do not adhere to what is said about them! 
duws anedvta AevooE Nagedvta PeBalas, “as to what is never- 
theless absent, see it with a sure gaze as present in its presence, for this 
gaze will not sever beings from their context" (cf. ibid., vv. 1-2). 
Such a gaze does not see any isolated being, which, as this, is not that, 
but sees only the one Being itself. This gaze does not veil reality. It sees 


what every being is, it has Being present to it, whether the being is ab- 
sent and removed or not. 


57. Diels 1, 4th ed., 18B1, vv. 28ff.; 6th ed., 28BI1; cf. frags. 4, 6 and 7. The nu- 
meration d the 6th ed. will henceforth be placed in braces (()) when it diverges 
from that of the 4th ed. used by Eeidegger. 

58. Cf. the first lecture; see above, p. 3. 

§9. See Morchen transcription, no. 28, p. 185. 
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ov is Evvdv (frag. 3 {5}, v. 1), beings are "syncretic" [»zusammensei- 
end«], €xeo0au ["holding together"] (frag. 2 {4}, v. 2), ovvexéc [“self-co- 
hesive"] (frag. 8, v. 6). Every being, as a being, is the One, the Whole, 
Being. Unity and wholeness of Being; "oppositionlessness." Presence of a 
being, even if it may be absent. Accessible in voetv (frag. 2 {4}, v. 1: 
vowt), in "perception," in reflection on the being and on its sense, i.e., on 
Being. It is nota matter of a peculiar faculty, an occult science, an insight 
occasioned by some special technique, nor is it mystagogy or theosophy; 
on the contrary, it is the way of the closest-lying conceptual work. 

The two ways are now to be determined more precisely. The first: 
vous, conceptual determination; the One, the Whole, Being. What 
beings are in themselves, undistorted; truth, Being. The other: d0Ea, 
"semblance," idle talk; the multifarious in what is otherwise, the 
equivocal {?}, opposition, nonbeing. Semblance distorts, since the 
many individuals are not the One. 

Correlation of truth, reflection, and Being; they belong together, 
they are the same. Only in reflection does Being offer itself, and it is 
only what is grasped of it in reflection. /dentity of thinking and Being! 
Idealism. Beings are not that which clarifies. 

Beings are. Being is. 

Nonbeings are not. Nonbeing is not. 
———_—————— EEE ee 
Nonbeings are, nonbeing is: as possibility and modality of Being. Ex- 
plicit affirmation: it cannot be proved that nonbeings are (frag. 7, v. 1). 
Plato's problem: whether nonbeings might not indeed be.*° 

There remain only the beings of the first way; taking that path, the 
result is: beings are (frag.8).On that path occur many onuata (frag. 8, 
v. 2), "signs," in which Being becomes visible, shows itself In carrying on 
to the end the pure, unfalsified reflection, one that is not diverted as a 
method into reports and stories about beings but, instead, asks about 
Being itself, then this latter shows itself in the following characters: 


ayévntov = (frag.8, v. 3)— "unborn; it did not ever first come to be, 
at no earlier time was it not. 

avwAe0eov (ibid.)—“undying”’; it will never pass away, at no later 
time will it not be. 

ovAov (v.4 in 4th ed.*!)—"a whole"; it is not patched together 
from parts, ones that could be added or subtracted. 


60. Plato, Sophist, 241D. 
61. Instead of obAov and the next character, Wouvoyevec, W. Kranz, the editor 
d the 6th ed., follows the reading of Plutarch and Proclus and substitutes: eott 


vag ovAopeAdgs ["for it is whole" ]. 
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HOUVOYyEvEeS (v.4 in 4th ed.*?) "unique"; there are no more of 
the same, for whatever else could be or is, is 
uniquely Being. 
ATQEMES (v.4)—"unshakable"; Being cannot be taken away. 


Being is nothing further than, and nothing other 
than, the fact that it is. 

atéAcoTov (ibid. “without end"; not a thing that somewhere 
or in some way comes to an end or to limits. Being 
has nothing against which it could be delimited as 
a being. 

ovdé TOT FV (v.5)—"never was it"; in it there is no past, nothing 
that once was present earlier. 

ovdé mot gota (Vv. 5: oub' €otat)—"never will it be"; in it there is 
no future, nothing that will only later be present. 

énecivbv éotty — (ibid.)— "because it is the now itself"; only the now, 


OuOU constant presence itself, 
TaAV (ibid.)—“altogether”; through and through only 
now. 
év (v.6)—as this, it is pure now and nothing else. One, 
never other, no difference, no opposite. 
OUVEXES (ibid.}—“self-cohesive’; in every now as now, in it- 


self as itself. 


Verses 5 and 6 of frag. 8 provide the most pointed interpretation of 
Being. It is telling that this interpretation is carried out with the help of 
time and its characters, indeed to the effect that the row alone is, along with 
whatever is in the now. The now, however, is always constant in every 
now. Being is constant presence. The now is the same in every now. Being 
is, in what it is, constantly without opposition or difference. 

This connection, namely that in the determination of Being there is 
also a determination of time, has never been heeded previously, or has 
only been noted superficially. Differences of Being with respect to time: 
temporal Being: the real; non-temporal Being: the ideal; super-temporal 
Being: the metaphysical. Why and whence this connection, with what 
justification? How does time come to serve as criterion to differentiate 
the various modes of Being? We see already a first attempt by philosophy 
to gain a concept of Being by referring to time, though without explicitly 
naming and analyzing time itself. Something compelled by the factual 
connection between Being and time, obscure for the Greeks and still ob- 
scure today. In our interpretation we must emphasize the orientation to- 
ward the phenomenon of time and make clear that only in this perspec- 
tive do the peculiar predicates applied to Being become understandable. 


62. See previous note. 
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It is neither to be expressed nor maintained: Being ever once was not. 
To say that Being is not is precisely to say: Being is. What could it have 
been that impelled Being to come forth out of nonbeing? Being either is 
or is not. yéveois aTeOBEOTat (frag. 8, v. 21)—"all becoming (change) 
and difference have been obliterated." Gmtvotog GAzOQ0¢ (ibid. H"pass- 
ing away has disappeared." Change and difference are not. 

Unity and self-sameness are explicitly effected anew. oub/ diawoetov 
(v.22)—"not to be split asunder." The now is always the now. If we, so 
to speak, divided the now and set off small moments in a now, they 
would always only be nows, always the now itself: seconds, thou- 
sandths of a second, millionths of a second are, when they are, the 
now. The now is constantly in every now. The non-now is not now and 
never is now; on the contrary, what is is always only the now. 

ércel Mav {. ..} GuOiov (v.22)—"for in the whole thoroughly homo- 
geneous"; it does not become other, of another genus than the now. 

Not paAAov (v. 23)—not "more" now, and not xetgotegov (Vv. 
24)—not "less" now. The now has no degrees, is never more weakly or 
more strongly the now, but is always only uniformly the now. 

mav 5 EurtAedv éotw édvtO¢ (ibid.)—Being “is entirely full of 
Being." The now consists of nothing other than the now. 

Py yao éovu meAaCet (v.25)—"one being abuts another," "comes 
close," is most close. One now abuts another, without a break. Evveyxéc 
(ibid.)}— everything is in the now and is itself the now. 

akivytov (v.26)—"without motion"; it is always the now, the con- 
stant which stays. Kant, who understands time as the order of succes- 
sion, the way all his predecessors did, also claims: time stays.® Time is 
only in the now. The now is constant, it stays; time stays. "Without be- 
ginning or end, because coming to be and passing away are precluded 
from it" (v.27f.). am@oe 5& tiotig AANOI¢ (v.28)—"theadherence to 
what shows itself uncovered in itself, as a being," which sees only the 
now. TAVTOV T EV TAUTOL TE UEVOV KAD’ ExUTO TE KEiTat (V.29)—"the 
same, remaining in its self-sameness, lies there constantly present in it- 
self." The now is in every now constantly itself.°* 

To determine Being more precisely and to take up anew the above- 
mentioned thesis: identity of Being and thinking. “The perceptual-reflective 
apprehension of beings is the same as that on account of which the ap- 
prehended is what it is" (v.34). What is apprehended is beings; to them 
apprehension as an apprehension of ... is necessarily related. "You will 
not find an apprehending without the beings" which it apprehends and 
"in which it is expressed" (v. 35f.), which it manifests. What is appre- 
hended, what is sought, is what is expressed about beings. The apprehend- 


63. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 224-225. 
64. See Morchen transcription, no. 28a, p. 185f. 
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ing of. . . is essentially related to beings. It exists only through and with them. 
It itself is precisely what beings are: Being. Being and apprehending: ap- 
prehending is apprehension of beings, is itself Being! Intentionality. 

"Like a well-rounded sphere" (v.43), determined in itself and thus 
without end, "equally expansive from the middle in all directions" (v. 
44). Uniform, now and only now, constant. oaiga ["sphere"] (cf. v. 
43): revolution of the sun, of the heavens. xQOvoc ["time"]! 


b) The second part of the didactic poem: the way of semblance.” 


The second part: "theory of Itnowledge." Text: frag. 19: Kata d0€av 
(v.1), it only appears outwardly as a being, for now it is and already it 
is no longer. And it is, so to speak, captured in the names, which re- 
main, whereas the thing named passes away. Thus people's words are 
empty sounds, empty husks, that provide nothing of reality. So there 
is no relying on things said. 

Solely Being itself is. All 56€a adheres to the changeable and the 
changing, namely what is not now, not yet, or not anymore. 

The power of reflection on Being, unprecedented certainty in lin- 
guistic formulation. 

Parmenides: unity, uniqueness, wholeness, and immutability of 
Being. Positively on the basis of the phenomenon of time. 

Zeno: if one accepts the opposite, viz., plurality and becoming, then 
arise contradictionand absurdity. Negatively on the basis of consequences. 


§23. Zeno of Elea. 


Born 489. evurjKkn dé Kai xaQlevta idetv—“tall and of pleasing 
appearance.”°° 


a) Zeno's attempt to provide arguments contradicting the 
possibility of plurality and motion. 


It is in dialogue with Socrates that Zeno clarifies the aim of his trea- 
tise:°’ "In truth my writing means to lend support to Parmenides' the- 
sis by arguing against those who undertake to ridicule it and who 
claim to show that, if Being is one, many laughable things follow, in- 
cluding evavtta avtw (128d2), things that 'contradict the thesis itself.’ 
My writing is directed against these people and gives them back an even 
stronger dose of their own medicine by seeking to demonstrate that 
their bmO6Qe0t<, approach, basic thesis, EL TOAAG éottv ["if there are 


65. See Morchen transcription, no. 29, p. 186. 
66. Plato, Parmenides, 127B4f. 
67. Cf. Parmenides, 128C6-D. 
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many things"] (128d5f.), leads to even greater absurdities N 1) Tov év 
etvat (128d6) —‘than does the thesis of the unity and uniqueness of 
Being,’ as long as one investigates the matter with sufficient rigor.” 

EL TOAAG éotwv, what then? He pursues the consequences of this 
vm68eoic, on the basis of Parmenides' conception of Being. U700eotc: 
setting forth a contention as a problem to resolve. If ta ovuBatvovta 
["the consequences"] are impossible, then the U76Qeatc is destroyed. 
Zeno does not provide a new positive clarification of the philosophy of 
Being but only argumentation to overpower the denial of Parmenides' 
thesis. 

Zeno's proofs regarding unity and multiplicity were preserved by 
Simplicius.®* Those regarding motion: Aristotle, Physics Z 9.°° 

Combating a science of multiplicity and motion. Dialectical subver- 
sion of the idea of multiplicities as integrated out of unities. Against the 
Pythagoreans: the principle of beings is number, the presupposition 
and determination of aQuovia ["harmony"]; number is discrete mul- 
tiplicity. {Zeno}:7° inconsistency of this idea itself. (Against the unity 
of oppositionality, Heraclitus!) The whole is put together out of parts, 
their result. How are these, as parts, supposed to confer on the whole. 
as a whole, a quality, wholeness, they themselves do not possess? 


1. The problem of spatial magnitudes. 
2. The idea of quantitative relations in general. 
3. The problem of motion. 


Regarding 1:7! a) The elements of spatial magnitudes are non-spa- 
tial. How is space supposed to arise through an agglomeration of non- 
spatial elements? b) The elements themselves are spatial, in a place in 
space. Everything that is, is in space. But then space, too, is in space, 
and so on in infinitum.”? 

Regarding 2: Putting together Pythagorean elements yields either 
a) no determinate magnitude at all, or b) an infinite one. Regarding 
a): out of sheer ciphers no magnitude can come to be. Regarding b): if 
out of magnitudes, OyKot, then between any two there are always 
further magnitudes, in infinitum.”’ Nothing determinable: nothing. In- 
determinate: nothing. 

Regarding 3: Motion: a) broken down into elements which do not 


68. Diels 1, 4th ed., 19B2 and 3 {29B2 and 3). , 

69. 239b9ff. in Diels 1, 4th ed., 19A25-28 {29A25-28), 
70. Editor's interpolation. 

71. See Morchen transcription, no. 30, p. 186f. 

72. Diels 1, 4th ed., 19424 {29A24}, 

73. Cf. Diels 1, 4th ed., 19B} {29B]}. 
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move; b) broken down into elements in which the petafoAr 
["change"] is preserved. 

Regarding 3a: Motion: totality of positions in space. Is that motion 
or not rather its opposite? A juxtaposition of locations results in rest! 
In every now a here; in every now, in the whole of time, a totality of 
heres will never yield motion. 

Regarding 3b: Motion put together out of very small motions. 
Smallest transition from one motion to another; but within these 
transitions themselves are always more transitions. The closest near- 
ness still infinitely distant. Prior to every place that needs to be tra- 
versed there always lies another one. The moving body does not at all 
advance. Therefore slower and faster cannot be distinguished. The 
fastest can never catch up to the slowest. 


b) Four examples refuting the possibility of motion. 
1. otadtov: "You can never reach the end of a racecourse” (ouu 
EVDEXETALL. ..} TOOTAOLOV dteAGetv’). 
AxiAAevc: Achilles will never catch up to the tortoise.” 
3. Y Olotoc eqopevT] EOTNKEV: "The flying arrow is stationary” 
(Phys. 239b30). 
4. xeovoc (cf. Phys. 240a1).” 


No 


Regarding 1: "You can never reach the end of a racecourse.” You can 
never traverse an infinite number of points in a finite time. You must 
traverse half of a given distance before you can traverse the whole. That 
goes on ad infinitum, since an infinite number of points are in any given 
distance; and you cannot, in a finite time, touch an infinite number of 
points, one after the other. a)a given distance (racecourse):breaks down 
into an infinite number of points; b) to traverse an infinite number of 
nows (eachof which can also be infinitely divided!). No moving object, 
however fast it moves, can traverse any distance at all. Neither the spa- 
tial interval nor the temporal span, neither space nor time, but the con- 
tinuum as such, ovvexés. As the continuum, it is the indeterminable 
nothing; how can it be determined, illustrated, finitely? 

Regarding 2: Achilles will never catch up to the tortoise. He must 
first reach the place from which the tortoise has set out. During this 
time the tortoise will have advanced over a further portion of the way. 
Achilles must now cross this portion, but the tortoise will again be 
further off. He is always coming closer to the tortoise but never reaches 


74. Aristotle, Topica cum libro de sophisticis elenchis, E schedis J. Surache ed. M. 
Wallies. Leipzig, 1923, 8, 160b8i. 

75. Cf. Aristotle, Phys. Z 9, 239b14 ff, 

76. Cf. Burnet, p. 291, n. 3; pp. 319-320. 
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it. Some distance always remains. No matter how slow the tortoise 
moves, it always traverses an infinite distance, and so Achilles can 
never catch up, for even a small and ever-diminishing distance re- 
mains infinite and cannot be crossed in a finite time. 

Regarding 3: The flying arrow is stationary (stopped).For if a thing 
is stationary as soon as it occupies a place equal to itself, and if what is 
in flight does always occupy, at every moment, a place equal to itself, 
then it cannot move. Every moment, every now, is a here. The whole 
of time, the sum of the nows of motion, is a sum of heres. No "from 
here to there," since this again is an infinite sum of heres. 

The arrow never "is" at a point of its trajectory. Being = presence, 
for "now" here, "now" there; since flight—trajectory. Being = pres- 
ence, standing, standing over (object),standing against (resistance). 

Regarding 4:’7 "Half of a time can be equal to the whole.”’* Let 
there be three series, A, B, and C, of OyKot. Let B and C move with 
equal speed in opposite directions. The moment all three series line 
up, B has passed twice as many points of C as of A. Therefore 


tc here = ty. Butte = ty = 2 

los Ta 
Starting position: End position: 
(Stationary).... A perenne. 
(Moving)....) B ato |e 
(Moving) (eva eevee 


A given distance in an infinite number of points; cf. the example of 
the racecourse. An infinite number of points can be illustrated by 
means of various finite numbers, although here indeed it is presented 
by an oval. 


y 
Between all the points of two line segments of different lengths there 
exists a univocal and reciprocal correlation. 


77. See Morchen transcription, no. 31, p. 187f. 
78. Literally translated: "be equal to its double." 
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In spatial distance,” in motion, in "time." The same phenomenon 
not from space qua space, motion qua motion, time qua time, but from 
the fact that all these phenomena include a continuum, an actual infin- 
ity of "points," units. If this continuum is grasped as multiplicity, ag- 
glomeration, then nonsensicalities follow. Therefore it must be grasped 
as an original unity and wholeness which is prior to this infinite, endless 
divisibility. Unity, wholeness, ddtaigetov ["indivisible"], OVVEXEG, 
continuum, Being itself. 

B. Bolzano, Paradoxien des Unendlichen. Ed. from the author's literary 
remains by F. Pi-ihonsky. Leipzig, 1851. 

G. Cantor, Grundlagen einer aligemeinen Mannichfaltigkeitslehre. Ein math- 
ematisch-philosophischer Versuch in der Lehre des Unendlichen. Leipzig, 
1883. 

H. Weyl, Das Kontinuum. Kritische Untersuchungen liber die Grundlagen 
der Analysis. Leipzig, 1918. 

B. Russell, A. N. Whitehead, Principia mathematica, vols. 1-3. Cam- 
bridge, 1910-1913. 


c) Evaluation of Zeno's philosophy. 


The difficulty does not lie in time, nor in space, but in the continuum. 
Continuum: Being. But this latter is identified with time. Yet Being is 
prior to space, time, magnitude, and so cannot be interpreted through 
time. "In time": here "time" itself as a being, ovoia-Aristotle. When we 
say that Being is connected to time, we are intending "time" in an origi- 
nal sense, from which the time of the common understanding is derived, 
originated, without this origination ever being clear. 

While Zeno's arguments are indeed negative in form, yet upon 
closer inspection they do bring Being itself into sharper relief. The 
continuum is a phenomenon that lies equally at the foundation of 
magnitude, space, and common time. 


§24. Melissus of Samos.*° 


Above all, frag. 7:8' Being is an utterly homogenous mass, without any 
distinction between the dense and the rare, the full and the empty; 
nothing "next to" it or "outside" it, "no limits.” 

Frag. 8° returns to, and sharpens, the propositio regarding atoOnoic 
and 80a, namely that these do not at all allow one to penetrate into 


79. See Morchen transcription, no. 31, p. 188. 
80. See Morchen transcription, no. 32, p. 188f. 
81. Diels 1, 4th ed., 20B7 {30B7}. 

82. Diels 1, 4th ed., 20B8 {30B8}. 
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the Being of beings. Nevertheless, with this extreme consequence Me- 
lissus touches on the intention of the basic possibilities, and of the 
conditions, that must be satisfied by a science of these multiplicities. 

Problem of Being: critical science is ontological, positive science is 
ontic. To penetrate through to Being, yet all the while clinging to be- 
ings. Simultaneously the impossibility of a science of this (viz., Being}** 
and yet advancements in researching it. 


83. Editor's interpolation. 
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The later philosophy of nature: 
Ernpedocles, Anaxagoras, and atomism 


§25. Bcing and the multiplicity of changing beings 
in the later philosophy of nature. 


Science’” of beings, taking them in the sense of the multiple and the 
changing—impossibleas év: unity and uniqueness, wholeness, immuta- 
bility Unity and wholenessare to be maintained, as well as the ontologi- 
cal intention of characterizing Being, and yet there still is found a way to 
investigatebeings. The idea of Being is preserved. The question is whether 
beings themselves can be grasped in a structurally more rich way, so 
that, as grasped in this way, they might satisfy, in their ontological con- 
cept, the Eleatic idea of Being. This idea of Being is the guideline. voetvy, 
Aoyog, is the xgitr@tov ["criterion"] for what is and what is not. But at 
the same time there is the intention of oaCetv TA DAIVOLEVG, “saving 
the phenomena," i.¢., restoring its proper rights to that which shows it- 
self in itself and indeed as it shows itself. To this corresponds a more pre- 
cise understanding of experience, of sense perception, namely an under- 
standing that the senses, and indeed every sense, have their rights.** 

On the other hand, Anaxagoras emphasizes the fundamental limits 
of the senses and the priority af voUC and Aoyog. un' adhavedtrytos 
avt@v od dvvatoi EqueV Koivetv tTaANDEC—"ON account of their 
weakness, they do not allow us to grasp beings themselves in their 
differentiations.” 


84. Sce Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 189f. 
85. Dicls 1, 4th ed., 21B4, v. 9ff. (31B3, v. 9ff}. 
86. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B21 {Diels, vol. 2 (henceforth, Diels 2), 59B21}.- 
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Leucippus.*” For Parmenides, opposition and unity are mutually 
exclusive. For Heraclitus,** they are united. For both, however, no 
concrete science of beings: Parmenides does not have any beings in 
the strict concept of Being, whereas Heraclitus has nothing but beings 
in the strict concept of Being. Striking: previously the description con- 
cerned either only Being or only beings. The earlier philosophy of na- 
ture indeed asked about origins, but not at the level of an ontological 
problematic. In characterizing Aristotle's survey, we referred to the 
principle of sufficient reason, the basic principle of research, why some- 
thing is and not rather is not."" We were already referring implicitly to 
Leucippus: ovdév XeNUA Uatyv yivetar, AAAG Tavta eK Adyou TE 
kal UT aveyKnc??—“Nothing arises by chance; on the contrary, ev- 
erything comes from definite foundations and by force of necessity: 
aittoAoyia [“aetiology”],2! regard toward the nexus of foundation: 
foundation and the founded; only within this nexus can we grasp be- 
ings in their Being. datvoptevov ["phenomenon"]: what shows itself is 
a being; as such it is founded with respect to its Being. Not the pure 
opposite of Being, sheer semblance, but a being in its Being. Not Being 
in itself, in detached tranquility, but the Being of beings. In the sense, 
however, of the Greek idea of Being: constancy, constant presence, now 
understood as the constant foundation of change. 

a) This foundation is not identified with Being; instead, it provides 
something constant to underlie change, “elementum,” OTOLXELa.” 

b) Change itself not as coming to be and passing away; now instead, 
with respect to the elements, as a constant mixing and separating. 
Conservation of the whole in a multiplicity of possible transforma- 
tions. Cf. Empedocles, frag. 8;°? Anaxagoras, frag. 17.°* 

Being pertains most properly to the elements. But even becoming is 
understood as a mixing and separating of those elements, as their 
blending and segregation. Thereby the elements are original and con- 
stant; blending and separating are mere possibilities. 

oiCwata,”® "roots," OTEQUATA,”* “seeds,” OTOLXEiov [“element”]. 
Foundation and element are formal; the concretions are sundry. In 


87. Diels 2, 4th ed., 54A7 {67A7}: Aristotle, De generatione et corruptione A 8, 
324b25ff.; cf. Phys., Met. A: see Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 190f. 


88. See above, p. 46f. 

89. See above, §13 and §14, p. 37ff. 

90. Diels 2, 4th ed., 54B2 {67B2}. 

91. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B: Democritus, frag. 118 {68B118}. 
92. Plato, Theatetus, 201Eff. 

93. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B8 {31B8}. 

94. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B17 {59B17}. 

95. Empedocles, Diels 1, 21B6 {31B6}. 

96. Anaxagoras, Diels 1, 46B4; (2,59B4}. 
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both ideas nothing is pre-delincated. Empedocles: fire, water, carth. 

Air’ Anaxagoras: evcry bcing passes over into the other. "Evcrything 

comes from everything.”” Qualitics, not matcrials, infinitely many and 

of infinitcly many kinds. Every individual thing is in truth only a de- 

terminate constellation of the whole, of the totality of present, possible 

qualitics. It is to these present constellations that names accruc. 
maveTtepyia,” "totality of all seeds." 

Democritus: oxotin ["obscure"], “inauthentic” knowledge; yvnotn 
["lawfully begotten", "authentic" knowledge.'”” 

Atoms: oxnHa, Tadic, gous ["shape, arrangement, position"].'* 

Element, foundation, relation. Empedocles: love-hate,'” Laigocs'” 
—KOcpos.'4 

Anaxagoras: yous.’ 

Atomism: OnoKeiLevov. Ordered whole o possible positions, the 
void.'°* This order of positions is also a being; it is the void, whercin 
this or that can move, DTOKEILEVOV and KEVOV, "substrate" and "di- 
mension" are necessary components of change and motion. Even the 
KevovV has vmOoTAOL. ("foundation") and @voic. Democritus: yh 
uaAAov To bly Hy ro pndev eivat ("there is no more existence in some- 
thing than in nothing”|'™ (deis, d€v / ovdeic, tic ["somcthing, one 
thing I nothing, anything"]). 

Here, sequent to Parmenides' idea of Being, everything that bclongs 
to a possible nature is placed in Being; thus arises something like a 
schema of nature in general. It is not that Parmenides sees only the 
individual thing and Democritus the system; on the contrary, Par- 
menides also grasps the whole, but only in the pure, undifferentiated 
sameness of presence. Democritus, on the other hand, articulates even 
the constitutive moments d metion. 

What makes the presentation difficult is the fact that these philoso- 
phers occupy an intermediary position between Parmenides' doctrine 
of Being and the speculation about beings in the older philosophy of 


97. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B17 (31 B17}. 
98. Diels 1, 4th ed., 4686 {2, 59B6}. 
99. Cf. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46A45 (2, 59A45): Aristotle, Phys. T 4, 203a21f. 
100. Cf. Dicls 2, 4th ed., 55B11 {68B1]}. 
101. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 5446 (Leucippus) {67A6}: Aristotle, Met. A 4, 
985b1 3ff. 
102. Dicls 1, 4th ed., 21817 (31B17] and 4th ed., 21B26 {31B26}. 
103. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B27 and 28 {31B27 and 28). 
104. CI. frag. 26, v. 5; see above, n. 102. 
105. Diels 1, 4th ed., 46B12 (2, 59B12}. 
106. See Morchen transcription, no. 33, p. 1904. 
107. Diels 2, 41h ed., 55B156 [68B156}. [For Heidegger's translation of frag. 156, 
sec the Morchen transcription, no. 33, ad finem. —Trans.] 
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nature, as well as the fact that it is easy to say either too much or too 
little about every concept here: danger of assimilating these concepts 
to those of modern natural science or of crudely identifying them with 
those of Thales and the like. People used to seek to characterize what 
is peculiar here by asking how that which beings themselves exhibit 
as their ontological structure does nevertheless not reach the ontologi- 
cal determinateness attaching to, for example, the &v of Parmenides. 


§26. The problem of knowledge in the 
later philosophy of nature. 


Adyoc'” is the court of appeal for determining genuine apprehension, 
but aioO@noic has its own rights. The function of Adyoc and vows was 
seen, but their mode of Being was not conceptualized: here lies rather 
a basic difficulty in systematizing. Knowledge would be possible only 
through an assimilation d the same by the same. (Cf. Parmenides: the 
being as known and the Being of knowing are the same.°) Counter- 
action. Empedocles: we know only that which we ourselves are alike 
physically."° Democritus: eidéwAa [“images”]'!'— émugvout ["float- 
ing"].'" Frags. 7, 8, 9, 10.13 Repercussion of the mode of Being of the 
knowable being on the Being of knowledge: knowledge is itself only 
matter, fire atoms, of the highest mobility. Knowledge itself is merely 
a process in the factual universe, of the same mode of Being as it. 

Thus here a regression. But, in another respect, a further penetra- 
tion into the structure of beings, even if, at the same time, a mistaking 
of the Being of this penetration. Whence we see that the functional 
achievement of vouc and Adyog is grasped, but their Being is not con- 
ceptualized. This discrepancy continues into the future, where the 
mode of Being of knowledge and of all comportments comes more di- 
rectly into view. Descartes, Kant, Hegel. 


108. See Morchen transcription, no. 34, p. 191f.' 

109. Diels 1, 4th ed., 18B5 {28B3)}. 

110. Cf. Diels 1, 4th ed., 21B109; cf. 21B106 {31B109; cf. 31B106}. 
111. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B10a {68B10a}. 

112. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B7 (68B7}. 

113. Diels 2, 4th ed., 55B7-10 {68B7-~10}, 
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Sophistry and Socrates 
PL iia inal ka 


§27. General characterization of sophistry. 


1. Question of the Being of the world, nature. 2. Question of the Being 
of human Dasein.'* 

Sophistry marks the transition from 1 to 2. A backward glance shows 
that the division into periods means, as regards content, only that an 
emphasis is placed respectively on the world or on Dasein, for even in 
the case of the former there is already vouc, Aoyoc, knowledge, 4ppre- 
hension, spirit, soul. Truth. Wherever philosophical refl¢ction exists, 
there is manifestly always a questioning of world and Dasein, Dasein 
and world. The more radical the one. the more clear the whole. 

In sophistry, reflection moves from a consideration of the world to 
an interpretation of Dasein, specifically of Dasein’s possibilities of 
knowledge and comportment, morally and politically. Truth and fal- 
sity, justice and injustice: decisions about them a matter of ,Ub:ective 
conviction. Indeed this interpretation is still carried out using the 
means offered by the previous philosophy of nature, as formulated in 
Heraclitus, for example, or in the Eleatics. We already saw the con- 
stant repercussion of the idea of Being on the conception of knowl- 
ele itself. Sophistry is not in a positive sense scientifically productive. 
it does not yet make the Being of Dasein an explicit theme of investi- 
gative work. It draws on its predecessors but brings into view a new 
possible thematic field for cultural consciousness. Distinction: pre-sci- 
entific interest in cognition and culture and scientific thematization. 
Sophistic science belongs to period 1; in view of the emphasis on Das- 
ein, sophistry belongs to 2; in fact it is neither. transition. 

Main exponents of the older sophistry:''° 


114. Cf. the division into periods in 57, p. 17f. 
115. Full materials on the older sophistry in Diels 2, 4th ed., 73bff. {79ff.}. 
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Protagoras of Abdera 

Gorgias of Leontini (Sicily) 

Hippias of Elis 

Prodicus of Ceos 

Anonymus Iamblichi (extract of his writing in the Protrepticus of 
the Neoplatonic lamblichus) 

Atoooi Aoyou (AwaAeEetc) ["Double arguments (Discourses)”] 

From the Jater circle of sophists: Antiphon ( AAnQeta [“truth, 
disclosedness"]) 

oogtotijc [“sophist”]—"the one with expert knowledge,” “the one 
who understands," cf. coddc ["wise man”], codia [“wisdom’].!!¢ At 
first, not a designation fora philosophical trend or school, but also not 
a pejorative connotation. Only circa 450 was the meaning restricted, 
not on account of a new theoretical determination of the concept, but 
because experts acquired special importance in science and in practi- 
cal, political affairs. The rise of democracy after the Persian wars not 
only opened to the individual new possibilities of participating in 
community affairs but at the same time also required a higher and 
more secure education. And that required teachers. These teachers 
were the sophists. They imparted not only theoretical cognitions, but 
also practical, political, and historical knowledge, and, above all, the 
skill needed for public effectiveness:speech. Thereby the importance 
of rhetoric: in the public assembly, in debates, but also in court, in the 
great political Processes. Closely connected to rhetoric was eristics, the 
technique of disputation. And both require a mastery of AOYOS, 
dtadeyeoGau, dialectic. Here the sophists accomplished positive tasks 
and did positive work, not only for the spread of culture but also for an 
increase in general vitality, for new questions, for critique. 

Characteristic of their philosophical instruction: jmparted for pay- 
ment, whereas it was otherwise free of charge. From the point of view of 
the philosophers, the sophists appeared as mercenary peddlers of pseudo- 
wisdom, as self-extolling tempters of youth, trappers, fishermen. Plato’s 
philosophical critique thrust the positive merit of the sophists to the 
background. They appear only as corruptors of youth, of true culture, 
and of morals. Sophistry: arbitrarily, on false grounds, refuting some- 
thing true, making it totter, or proving what is false, making it plausible. 

Meditation on life and guidance not through oracles, mores, passions, 
and the disposition of the moment but, instead, through thoughtful reflec- 
tion. No longer to believe and imitate, but to form opinions for oneself 
and make one’s own way. Against vduoc, “convention,” and for duatc, 
“constant change.” Enlightenment, education, rradevetv. Eloquence, 
rhetoric. Topics: the various points of view, to7iot, from which an issue 


116. Cf. above, 59, p. 20. 
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can be conceived and grasped. Dialectics: to view something from vari- 
ous sides, not to absolutize one side. ‘Yuetc dé ["You, on the other 
hand*]... The one who lies says what is not; but what is not cannot be 
said; therefore no one can lie." The teaching activity was soon carried 
out in this form: to hoodwink through clever talk and artifices and to 
palm off on the hearers definite opinions and purposes. 


nee 


§28. Protagoras. 


Homo-mensura ["man-the- -measure" | principle: TLAVTOV XQNYATWV 
HETQOV &vOoewTov eivat, TWV LEV SvtwV ws EOTL TAIV DE LT] OVTWY, 
@¢ OUK éorttv ["The human being is the measure of all things: of beings, 
as they are, and of nonbeings, as they are not"].!'8 &vOQWwTOS ["human 
being"] understood as the individual, not humanity versus animals. 

Substantial rationality, self-conscious reason [Vernunft] in humans. Cf 
Plato, Theatetus: ofa pév Exacta gol alvetat TOLAvTa pév Eotwv eno, 
ola dé Got, TOLADTA dé ad Cot AvOEWTIOS dE OV TE KAY ["each thing is 
to me just as it appears to me and is to you just as it appears to you: both 
you and I being humans"].!!? A wind makes one person cold, another 
not. Therefore we cannot say the wind in itself is cold or not cold. 90 
tL ["'to someone" ], what shows itself in each case to any individual is the 
truth, the being itself; and everything shows itself differently to differ- 
ent individuals. Heraclitus: since everything, including the individual 
Dasein, is constantly changing, both in itself and in its relation to others. 
Not only are the objects of knowledge constantly changing, but so is 
knowledge itself. The mode of Being of knowledge is the same as the 
Being of the beings to be known.” Frag. 7: "The lines given in sense 
perception are not of the same kind as those the geometer has for an ob- 
ject; in this way nothing can be experienced as straight or curved. The 
circle does not touch the tangent at only one point.”’” 


The aio8nois-doctrine of Protagoras is taken up positively in Pla- 
to's Theatetus.'” 


Dialectic,!”’ rhetoric. 


Linguistic critique (OQQ0éTtELa).’** Classification of the genera of 
names and propositions: btetAE te TOV ADYOV TOWTOG ELC TETTAQA 


117. Plato, Euthydemus, 283C8ff. 

118. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74B1 {80B1}: Plato, Theatetus, 152A2-4. 
119. Plato, Theatetus, 152A6-8. 

120. See Morchen transcription, no. 35, p. 192. 


121. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74B7 {80B7}: Aristotle, Mer. B 2, 997b35ff. 
122. Plato, Theatetus, 152 Aff. 


123. Cf. Aristotle, Met. T 4, 1007b22f. 
124. Cf. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74426 {80A26}: Plato, Phaedrus, 267C6. 
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["into four" |: evxwArjv (petition),éea@tnorv ["question"], aTtOKQLOLWV 
["answer"]. EvtoAnv (command).According to others, there are seven 
forms.'?? Tlgotayogac Ta yevn ta OvouUdtwv dujeEl, AOQEva Kat 
OrAea kai oxevn ["Protagoras divides nouns into the classes of mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter" 126 

Elucidation: Ttegt Wev Be@v OVK exw Fidéyau, OLE’ Cus eiciv OLE’ wc 
OvK Eiciv OVO’ Ort0i01 TIVES IEA: MOAAG YAQ TA KWAVOVTA ELDEVAL x 
T aidNAOTHS Kai BEeaXUS WV o Biog TOV avOQartov. ["Thave no knowl! 
edge of the gods, neither that they are, nor that they are not, nor what 
sort of eidos they have: for there are many impediments to knowing 
them, such as their obscurity and the shortness of human life.”]!?” 


§29. Gorgias. 


Tei tov un] Ovtoc F Tegi cpvoewe ["On nonbeing, or, On nature" ].’28 
Opinions diverge regarding the content and aim of this text. Some be- 
lieve that presented here is merely an example of the most overdone 
dialectics and sophistry; others find positive and serious deliberations, 
to be sure not without a strong influence from the art of formal argu- 
mentation. Aristotle wrote Iledc¢ ta Togyiovu ["Against the views of 
Gorgias” ],!2? and we can assume Aristotle would not do battle against 
a mere babbler. 

The content of the text in three theses:!*° 1. There is nothing. 2. But 
f there were something, it would be unknowable. 3. If there were some- 
thing and it were Itnowable, then the knowledge of this being would be 
incommunicable and could not be expressed or interpreted. 

The Being of beings, the knowability of Being, and the communica- 
bility of what is known are denied. 


125. Diogenis Laertii de vitis IX, 53 and 54, in Diels 2, 4th ed., 74A1, p. 220 
{80A1, p. 254}. 

126. Aristotle, Ars rhetorica. Ed. A. Roemer. Leipzig, 1914, T 5, 1407béff. in 
Diels 2, 4th ed., 74A27 {80A27}. 

127. Diels 2, 4th ed., 74B4 {80B4}. [For Heidegger's translation of frag. 4, see 
the Morchen transcription, no. 35. —Trans.] 

128. See Diels 2, 4th ed., 76B3 {82B3}: from Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathe- 
maticos 7, 651f.; see Morchen transcription, no. 36, p. 192f. 

129. Opera. Ex recogn. /. Bekkeri. Ed. Academia Regia Borussica. Berlin, 1831, 
vol. 2, 979a12-980b21; F. W. A. Mullach, Aristotélis de Melisso, Xenophane et Gorgia 
disputationes cum Eleaticorum philosophorum fragmentis. Berlin, 1845, pp. 62-79, 
"Aristotelis qui fertur de Melisso Xenophane Gorgia libellus." Ed. H. Diels. In: Ab- 
handlungen der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin aus den Jahren 1899 
und 1900. Berlin, 1900, Philosophisch-historische Classe, Abh. 1, pp. 1-40. 

130. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 7, 66. 
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Regarding 1: Being. ei yag tot (71)—“if Is.”"*' There is nothing. a) 
What is not is not. b) Beings are not either: aa) eternal, or bb) pro- 
duced by becoming, or cc) both at once. c) Beings must either be one 
or many; but they can be neither. d) Likewise, both the one and the 
many cannot be at the same time. 

Regarding 2: What is thought of would have to be; nonbeings could 
not be thought of. 

Regarding 3: Every sign is different from what is signified. Words 
are something other than colors. The ear does not hear colors. How is 
the same intended thing supposed to be in two different "subjects"? 


§30. Further exponents of sophistry. 


a) Hippias of Elis. 


Famous for his mathematical, astronomical, and geometrical knowl- 
edge. He was well versed megi TE YOAUUATWV SUVaALEWS KAL 
DVAAGBOV KALQVELOV KALAQUOVIWY ["in letters, syllables, rhythms, 
and harmonies" ].!* Transmission of Greek culture. In his basic moral- 
political notions he was not as extreme as one might expect from the 
dialectical and theoretical declarations of the other sophists. 


b) Prodicus of Ceos.!”? 


Distinction between words of closely allied meaning; problem of sig- 
nification; expression.'** Socrates several times called himself, even if 
not with full seriousness, a student of Prodicus. 

He handed down characteristic theses of the enlightened position 
of sophistry: 

What people find useful they worship as divine: sun, moon, rivers, 
fountains, bread, wine, water, fire.’ Rudiments of this can be found in 
the critique Empedocles and Democritus make against popular religion. 

Fear of death is unfounded. For death is something that concerns 
neither the living nor the dead; not the first, because they are still 
alive; not the second, because they are no longer alive. As long as the 
living being is alive, death is not present; when that being is not alive, 
death cannot possibly be present to it. 


131. G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Ed. K. L. Mi- 
chelet, vol 2; Hegel WW, vol. 14. Berlin, 1833, p. 37ff. 

132. Plato, Hippias major, 285D1. 

133. Cf. Plato, Protagoras, 315D1ff. 

134. Cf. Plato, Euthydemus, 277E3if. 

135. Diels 2, 4th ed., 77B5 {84B5} from: Cicero, Denafuradeorum 1, 118; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 9, 18. 
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c) Anonymus Iamblichi.!2¢ 
Outworn, would-be enlightened wisdom without philosophical sig- 
nificance; merely characterizes the process by which the propositions 
of the sophists were increasingly popularized. 


d) Atoooi Aoyou.!3” 

Theses, counter-theses: TAUTOV—Ov Tavtov ["the same—not the same"); 
regarding the wyaQov ["good"] and the kakov ["bad"]: sickness is bad 
for the one who is sick, good for the doctor. Relativity of the 
consideration. 

Teachability of virtue: the counter-arguments do not stand. 

It is clear: the sphere of questions Socrates posed in his own way 
was already known. 


§31. Socrates. 


a) Biography and sources. 
Bom circa 470. Son of the sculptor Sophroniscus and the midwife 
Phainarete. Aristophanes’ NedéAat [Clouds] in 427; Socrates a per- 
sonality well known in the city. Three military campaigns; poor; re- 
fused to hold any public office. 

Indicted by Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon in 399. {Charges:}28 cor- 
rupting the youth. Disbelief in the gods of the city. Belief in new dae- 
mons. In court, he refused to make any concessions. Then he would 
not flee from prison, though his friends had prepared an escape. In 
their presence he drank the cup of hemlock, after convincing them of 
the necessity of his action. 

There is no clear and unanimous view of Socrates, even today. The 
reason is the variety of sources: 1. Xenophon's Memorabilia,'*° Apology, 
Symposium.'4° 2. Plato's dialogues.!*! 3. Some indications in Aristotle. 


4. Aristophanes' Clouds.!? 


136. Diels 2, 4th ed., 82 (89). 

137. Diels 2, 4th ed., 83 (90). 

138. Editor's interpolation. 

139. In: Xenophontisopera omnia, Recogn. £. C. Marchant, vol. 2, Oxford, 1900ff. 
140. Ibid. 

141. In: Platonis opera. Recogn. I. Burnet. Oxford, 1899ff. 

142. NedéAau. In: Aristophanis Comoediae. 
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K. Joel’? on Aristotle's view, E. Diihring'** on Xenophon's, J. Bur- 
net!*° on Plato's, H. Maier'*® a mediator. 


b) The significance of Socrates for the understanding 
of Dasein in general. 


Distinction'*” between what we actually understand and what we do 
not understand. Ignorance versus omniscience and versus the hasti- 
ness of common sense. Appropriation of genuine knowledge versus su- 
perficial chatter. Questioning what is most evident and closest versus 
arcane sagacity. Without a preconceived thesis regarding knowledge it- 
self: what it is, what is its scope. Concept. 

Intention to justify knowledge as such, positive. Even here an orien- 
tation toward what is closest, the activity of handcraft, Totnoic-tTeXvy- 
eidoc, EYYOV [ETA ADYou [“making-know-how-essence, product ac- 
companied by Jogos"). Production had been the guideline for the 
interpretation of the world. Now it becomes the point of departure for 
the knowledge residing in it. Something in its ground, why and how it 
is such and such, on the basis of what it is, the Tl. What something, prior 
to all actuality, already was in its potentiality is its essence. The ti (eid0¢) 
is what is primarily disclosed; from it all other beings and all comport- 
ment toward them receive their sureness and transparency. 

All action, so as not to be blind, requires transparency. Regard toward, 
and sight for, the “for the sake of which." Thereby possibilities are under- 
stood, the respective potentiality-for-Being, the suitability, "virtue," AQetT). 
Self-knowledge in the current situation, taking into account the cir- 
cumstances. The potentiality-for-Being and the understanding exist 
only as this knowledge. Virtue is knowledge, AQeTT] is PQOVNOL. 


c) The significance of Socrates for scientific- 
philosophical research.!** 


Socrates: always, fundamentally and essentially, attempting to achieve 
this knowledge, awakening of an understanding of it, implanting an in- 
stinct for it. No new contents or domains, no new trend in philosophy. 
He left everything in its place, and yet he shook all things right to their 


143. K. Joel, Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates. 3 vols. Berlin, 1893-1901, 
vol. 1, pp. 203-312. 

144. E. Diihring, Kritische Geschichte der Philosophie von ihren Anfangen bis zur Ge- 
genwart, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1878, pp. 81-82. 

145. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy. Pt. 1: Thales to Plato. London, 1920, pp. 128, 
149-150; J. Burnet, Platonism. Berkeley, 1928, pp. 18-19. 

146. H. Maier, Sokrates. Sein Werk und seinegeschichtliche Stellung. Tiibingen, 1913, 
pt. 1: "Die Quellen," pp. 4-156. 

147. See Morchen transcription, no. 37, p. 193f. 

148. See Morchen transcription, no. 38, p. 194f. 
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foundations: a new possibility and thereby a radical summons to knowl- 
edge and to the grounding of knowledge. Fact: no scientific results and 
yet a revolution of science, such that Plato and Aristotle became possible 
on account of him. The significance of methodological determination was 
here demonstrated once and for allin the history of knowledge and re- 
search. Method is not technique; on the contrary, it means to look to the 
ground of things and thereby grasp the possibility of apprehending and 
determining them. 

Socrates’ method, according to Aristotle:'° 1. értauctucdg Adyog ["logos 
that leads on"] (cf. 1078b28), értxywyr, "to lead over," in A€yetv to 
what something is addressed as, a primordial coming to visibility of the 
tL. 2. ootCeoBat KAOGAOv (1078b28f.), to "circumscribe" what has been 
set forth and to determine its current constitution and structure. 

Maieutics: emptiness to be exposed for what it is and others to be 
helped to deliver the possibility of understanding teeming in them. 
Maieutics is the antithesis of the imparting of cognitions. 

Indeed there had already been proofs, grounding, reflection on cog- 
nitive comportment, but now the concept as such is explicitly made 
prominent and understood precisely as concept. Adyov S1d0vat, to in- 
vestigate and pose the ground expressly as ground. To grasp the essence 
is not to run about and gather properties found haphazardly; on the 
contrary, it is fo grasp the a priori. What maintains itself throughout vari- 
ation and modification. Apprehension itself; the "general," Ka@6Aov, 
the universal—itself a being, or not? Only a signification? What does 
that mean? Adyoc: concept, signification, meaning. Being and meaning. 

Socrates was not a moralist who disdained the philosophy of na- 
ture. On the contrary, his concern was the understanding of Dasein's 
knowledge and action in general. He was no more concerned with deter- 
minate domains of the knowledge of nature than he was with ethical 
principles of delimited content or even with a special value system and 
its particular hierarchy of values. Socrates thought much too radically 
for such contingent matters to hold him fast: theoretician, practitio- 
ner, dialectician, moralist, prophet, philosopher, religious personality. 
Socrates comes into focus through the work of Plato and Aristotle, and 
through a comparison of their philosophical problematic versus the 
previous philosophy, much more clearly than if we tried to build upan 


image of him on his own. 


149. Met. M 4, 1078b27ff. 


SECTION TWO 
Plato’s Philosophy 


ee—— 
——_—_————— 


Biography, secondary literature, 
and general characterization of 
Plato’s questioning 


§32. Biography, sources, and secondary literature. 


Biography in bare dates: 427, born in Athens. Son of Ariston and Perik- 
tione. Composed plays in his youth. Active in politics. Philosophy {was 
first taught to him by} Cratylus, the IIcraclitcan. Circa 406, met Socrates. 
Minor dialogues. 399, death of Socratcs. To 388, various travels: Megara 
(Socratics),Egypt, Italy, Sicily. Mathematics and medicine. 387, found- 
ing od the Academy. 366-365, 361, two further travels to Syracuse, in 
ordcr to implement his political ideas. 347, death. 

Writings: the Apology, thirty-four dialogues, a series of letters, some 
pocms. 

Questions surrounding him: genuineness of the dialogues, estab- 
lishment of their time of composition, their chronology; problem as 
regards content: Plato's philosophical development. 


Transmission: 
1. Numcrous papyri, of great antiquity, show only that the text, as given 
in the newest manuscripts, reaches back very far in time. Here already 
substantial corruptions. 

2. Mcdicval manuscripts. 

3. Indirect transmission: cited in the scholiasts, in commentaries. 


Editions: 


Henricus Stephanus, Platonis Opera quae extani omnia, cx nova Joannis 
Serrani interpretatione, perpetuis ejusdem notis tllustrata. Geneva, 


1, Editor's interpolation. 
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1578. Page numbers of this edition used in citations: e.g., Phaedrus 
275D. 


New complete editions: 

Platonis Dialogt graece et latine. Ex rec. 1. Bekkeri. 8 vols. in 3 parts. Ber- 
lin, 1816-1818, with commentary and scholia (commentary 2 
vols. Berlin, 1823). 

Platonis dialogos selectos. Rec. et comm. in usuM scholarum instr. G. 
Stallbaum. Starting with vol. 4, pt. 2: Platonis opera omnia. 10 vols. 
Gotha and Erfurt, 1827-1860. 

Platonis dialogi secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi. Ex recogn. C. F. 
Hermanni. 6 vols. Leipzig, 1869ff.; new ed. by M. Wohlrab. 
Leipzig, 1877-1887. 

Burnet, |., Platonis opera. 5 vols. Oxford, 1899-1906. Best critical 
edition. 


Croiset, M., et al. Platon, Oeuvres completes. Texte Ctabli. Collection des 
universités de France. 13 vols. Paris, 1920ff. 


Letiers: 
Dic Briefe Platons. Ed. E. Howald. Zurich, 1923. 


Translations: 


Platons Werke. Trans. F. Schleiermacher. 6 vols. in 3 parts. 3rd ed. Ber- 
lin, 1855-1862. 


Platons Werke in Einzelausgaben. Trans. and notes O. Apelt. Leipzig, 
191 Lf. 


Secondary literature: 


Hermann, K. F., Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philosophie. Pt. 1: 
“Die historisch-kritische Grundlegung enthaltend.” Heidelberg, 
1839. 


Windelband, W., Platon. 6th ed. Stuttgart, 1920. (Frommans Klassiker 
der Philosophie.) 

Raeder, H., Platons philosophische Entwicklung. Leipzig, 1905. 

Ritter, C., Platon. Sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre. 2 vols. Munich, 
1910 (vol. 1), 1923 (vol. 2). 

Natorp, P., Platos Ideenlehre. Eine Einfithrung in den Idealismus. Leipzig, 
1903, 2nd ed., 1921. 

von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U., Platon, 2 vols., vol 1: Leben und 


Werke; vol 2: Beilagen und Textkritik Berlin, 1919, 2nd ed. Berlin, 
1920. 
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533. General characterization of Plato's questioning. 


The theory of Ideas.? That characterizes Plato’s philosophy. From the 
term itself, it would appear that something completely novel is emerg- 
ing here. But that is mere appearance. What is new is that the old in- 
tention of the previous philosophy is taken up more radically. Socrates: 
asking for the essence, concept. ti €ottv; This or that being, "What is 
it?" Plato: what is a being at all? Asking for the essence of beings as 
beings, asking for Being! 

eidoc, "outward look," what something in itself shows itself as. 
What do beings as beings show themselves as? Investigation into the 
Ideas: asking for the Being of beings. That is the substantive content of 
the problem of the Ideas. Not the theory of Ideas for itself as a special 
philosophical opinion, in order then to join it to the previous philoso- 
phy, but the old question taken up on the more transparent basis pro- 
vided by Socrates’ questioning. Only from this point of view, from the 
substantive content of the "theory of Ideas," the Being of beings, can 
it be understood how and why there arose what is usually considered 
the problem of the Ideas. 

Motifs: the working out of the question of the Being of beings is 
universal and, equally, occurs at the level of principle: the totality of be- 
ings in their Being; and it is specificallyin this respect that they are to 
be known. The result is that such a task is determined: 1. from the 
mode of the experience of beings in general, 2. from the directions of 
the theoretical knowledge of beings, and 3. from the ruling and avail- 
able understanding of Being in general.’ 

Why eidoc, "outward look,” Gestalt?* 

1. On the basis of apprehension; people who are "all eyes." Primacy 
of showing. 

2. Gestalt: that which holds all together, not a sum of the conglom- 
erated parts, but rather the very law of the conjoining. Earlier than. 

3. What every individual Gestalt configures. Impressing of order. 
Ruling, and specifically its principle, measure. The constant. weOects 
["participation"]. E.g., health. 

4. Thus, however, the universe of beings. Sky, globe, orbit of the 
stars. All beings have in this way an original impress. Universality, 
determinateness. 

5. This is what remains unchanged. The knowabk. Mathematical science 
holds for nature and yet has not been obtained from it or in it as such. 


2. See Morchen transcription, no. 39, p. 195. 
3. See the recapitulation below, p. 80. 
4. See Morchen transcription, no. 39, p. 195f. 
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6. Itself something, a tomoc—UTEQOVEAVLOG ["a place beyond the 
heavens"],” something transcendent. Being of beings. 

Ideas: xwQLoosG ["separation"], 6vtw¢s ov ["the being that most 
is"]. The Being of beings is itself a being, and indeed the most proper 
being. Thus beings in general are derived; relation between both. 

Platonism:® questioning, theory, and world-view, oriented toward 
this basic opposition, which it holds fast to or seeks to reconcile. 


Becoming, change — (Being) Constancy 

The individual The universal 

The accidental Law 

Nature Spirit 

The temporal The eternal 

Sense perception Logical-conceptual cognition 
The conditioned The unconditioned 


Two-world theory, pé0eEtc, petaev ["between"]. 


Recapitulation 


Idea: interpretation of beings with respect to their Being. The theory 
of Ideas is ontology, eidos: eidetics, "eidetic reduction,”’ phenomenol- 
ogy. The expression "eidetics" taken over from psychology, has there 
nothing to do with the problematic of philosophy. 

Motives for eliciting the edn ["Ideas"], according to the meaning in 
each case: Gestalt, law, ordered whole, norm, what is constant. 
xwguropoc, uéOeEtc. Platonism. 


5. Cf. Phaedrus, 247C3. 

6. See Morchen transcription, no. 39, p. 196. 

7. Cf. E. Husserl, Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und phanomenologischen 
Philosophie. Jahrbuch fur Philosophieund phanomenologische Forschung, vol. 1, Haile/ 
Saale, 1913, p. 4. 


2 


More concrete determination of the 
problem of Being in Plato's philosophy 


After this general characterization of Plato's questioning, we want to 
grasp it more determinatcly. Three issues: 


1. Ground and domain of the problem of Being. 
2. Center of the problem of the Ideas. 
3. The basic problem of ontology. 


§34. Ground and domain of the problem of Being." 


a) The apprehension of beings and the understanding of 
Being in the Republic. 
The question of Being includes: 1. experience of beings, 2. consider- 
ation of Being. 
Regarding I: to experience beings: which beings? The entire realm 
d@ beings? 


émuotr}iin) — Mathematics, medicine: Nature 

nojaic World of work as a whole 
TOAELS - Action, history 

TOALS — The concrete and the state 


Everywhere in beings are "Ideas"; i.e., insofar as we experience beings 
as beings at all, and are not blindly delivered over to them, there is al- 


8. See Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 196f. 
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ready an understanding of Being. No accident that the Republic con- 
tains reflections such as those on the classification of beings and of the 
possible modes of the apprehension of beings.’ 

MOAAG KAAG ["many beautiful things"], nohhh éxaota ["many 
individuals"]. avtO KaAOV, "the beautiful itself as such"; Kat’ id€av 
uiav ["according to one Idea"]; o €otww—“what it is." Ecaotov—“the 


present individual," the This. 


oeacVat 
Seen with the eyes 


axon ["hearing"], atoOnotc 
in general 
aioOnta ["perceived things"] 
aicOnots - aioOnta 
to{tov ["third thing"] 
in dic ["sight"] (507E1f.) 


@ac ["light"] (507E4) 
Atoc ["the sun"] (cf. 508A7) 


Syic—Awoeweotatov ["most 
sharing in the eidos of the 
sun"] (508B3) 

aitioc OEeWws ["cause of 
vision" ] (cf.508B9) 

TOV cryaGoU EKYOVOV 
["offspring of the good"] 
(508B12f.) 

avaAoyov Eavt@ 
["analogous to itself"] 


doatdv ["visible"] (509D4)?” 


voeto Oat 
Apprehended, grasped in the 
understanding 


Katardurtet dANOELa TE KAL TO OV 
[“shining on truth and Being"] 
(508D5) 

what illuminates both disclosedness 
and Being 

what illumines through the under- 
standing d Being 


1] TOU cyaGod idéa ["the Idea of the 
good"] (cf. 508E2f.) 

aAnOetav magexet ["furnishing 
truth"] (509A7) 


(508B13)aAnOeta, émuot yn (cf. 
508E3f.), cya8oetdr ["of the same 
eidos as the good"] (509A3) 
vortov ["intelligible"] (509D4) 


"Cuttings": top) (cf. 510B2), tunpata (509D7) 


1. cikOvec (509E1)—“images,” 


in which beings present 


vontov {.. .} eid0¢ (511A3) 


themselves. oxtac ["shadows"], 
cpavtTaopata (S10A1)—"simulacra," 
reflections in water, on the surfaces 
of dense, smooth, shiny bodies. 


9. Republic, bk. 6, 507Bff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 197f. 
10. See Morchen transcription, no. 40, p. 198f. 
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2.4 rodt0 Zourev (S10A5), 
this thing itself, 

1H TE MEQI HUAG CHa ("the 
animals round about us"] 
(510A5), 

gutevrov ["plants"] (510A6), 

oKevaotov ohov (S510A6), 
“equipment.” 

pinBévra (cf. 510B4), the 
"imitated," now itself 
eikOvec, itself an "image." 

TéTIAQA {...) RABHYatA Ev 
TH Woxn ("four dispositions 
in the soul"] (511D7)"' 

TAwos 

dota 

1. cikaoia (cf. 511E2) 
("visual appearance") 


2. niotis ["trust"] 
(cf. SL1E1) 
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eldoc OQWpLEVOV ["visible eidos"] 
(cf. 510 3) 


ayabov 
vénoic 


1. da&vota (cf. 511D8) 


vnoUVEcec xONUGaL, ovK ET AOXT|V 
iodoa ["employing hypotheses, not 
proceeding up to the beginning"] 
(cf. 511A3-5), as eikdor XOwWLEVT] 
["employing images”] (cf. SJ1A6), 
which for their part were already 
imaged. 


2. vornois (cf. 511D8), A6yoc 
(511B4), obK coxa {. ..) 
bmoVEatc (511B5), “not the begin- 
ning as foundation," but merely as 
point of departure. dvum0Getov 
["non-hypothetical"] (cf. 511B6), 


MUM i gor ["the beginning of 


New articulation of the kinds of apprehension, on the basis of a new 
classification of beings. Apprehension of beings in order to disclose 
them in their Being. Various modes of disclosability, disclosedness, 
truth. But not simply various forms of truth; instead, a hierarchy of 
those forms. Different truths, the difference according to the respec- 
tive mode of Being of the disclosing comportment, of Dasein itself. 
Apprehension through ato@noic requires light; thus in general illu- 


11. See MOrchen transcription, no. 40, p. 198f. 
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mination. According to the possible lighting, the kind and source of 
the light, there are various possibilities of access to the beings them- 
selves. Difference in the source of light according to the mode of Being 
of Dasein: difference in the understanding of Being. 

It is not unusual for Plato to present figuratively a basic problem he 
does understand but has not completely mastered. 


b) The cave allegory: levels and relativity of truth,” 


Cave; image of our Being in the spatial surrounding world. The light 
in the cave. Outside the cave: the sun and the beings it shines on and 
whose growth it conditions and promotes, Being in the proper sense: 
image of the world of the Ideas, the sun represents the highest Idea. 
What in the allegory represents the highest, the world of Ideas, is in 
actuality, outside of the allegory, our spatial surrounding world, which 
is symbolized in the allegory by the cave. The spatial surrounding 
world, illuminated by the sun, has a double function: 1. as symbol: the 
highest; 2. as the actual world: the lower. 

As a being," that which in each case immediately shows itself. It is 
assumed as a being and accepted as a being, 06a, d€xeoO0at (without 
proof). Insofar as Dasein is, it has a Qa (cf. 517B2), a "seat" and a 
place and thereby has surroundings. A surrounding world, even ff ac- 
cessible only to a small degree, is already disclosed with Dasein. A 
light, an illumination 1s required for anything at all to be seen, even f 
only the shadows in the half-darkness of the cave. In other words, for 
a being to be experienced there must already be an illumination of 
Being. An understanding of Being. The light must shine, although it is 
not necessary that the light itself already be seen or even be grasped 
consciously at all. Those in chains know nothing about the light and 
can never know about it. The light is there, Dasein lives in an under- 
standing of Being, without knowing about it.!” 

The first level of truth: 


a) Pre-givenness of a world in general; seat. 

b) Understanding of Being, inexplicit. Being is neither seen nor 
conceived. 

c) Adeterminate mode of letting be encountered (gikaota ["image"]). 

d) dtadAéyeoOat, "to speak all the way through," to speak about that, 
about beings. 


12. Republic, bk. 7, 514Aff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 41, p. 199f. 
13. In the manuscript, this inserted page bears the title, "Cave allegory.” 
14. See Morchen transcription, no. 41, p. 200. 

15. See supplement no. 2, p. 159. 
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e) Dasein, to which this world is pre-given, to which the world itself 
is unveiled. 


In unity with that, Dasein is also disclosed to itself. According to the 
levels of disclosedness, Dasein sees itself only in terms of whatit en- 
counters, only in terms of the world. Those in chains see themselves 
only as shadows. 

How then is the transition to a higher level of truth carried out? 
(Wherein resides what is essential to the differences in truth?) It is not 
carried out by gaining more of the old cognitions, by having a richer 
manifold of uncovered beings, since the mode of Being of Dasein al- 
lows only shadows to be seen. 

The chained-up Dasein must be released, so that it can see in the 
light itself, i.e., know about the light itself. But that means: the under- 
standing of Being must become explicit and be transformed. As long 
as that does not happen, i.e., as long as the released ones cannot see in 
the light itself, they also cannot see the very beings that are directly 
illuminated. On the contrary, in conformity with the understanding 
df Being (shadowy, without light) still ruling at the earlier level, they 
will take any being they now encounter, any thing itself—since it is 
not shadowy—as a nonbeing. What is first needed is an acclimation to 
the light; i.e., the formation of the new level of truth primarily re- 
quires a familiarization with the new understanding of Being. On that 
basis, the things themselves can then he distinguished from their 
shadows and semblances. Only from the higher understanding of 
Being do the things that had been exclusively taken as beings now be- 
come comprehensible in their Being. That is to say, in order to survey 
and understand all beings and their respective ways to be, what ts re- 
quired is the highest understanding of Being, the knowledge of what 
Being properly means. 

The transition to a higher level is always as follows: not by an ex- 
tension of cognitions in the already given domain of experience but, 
instead, primarily by being drawn more and more to the light. That is, 
the development of the understanding of Being opens the gaze for be- 
ings and for their various ways to be. At issue is not a mere influx of 
new cognitions, but an overturning of the entire current basic position 
of Dasein itself with respect to what it takes at any level as a genuine 
being. Thus truth is grounded in the respective mode of Being of Da- 
sein— whether Dasein is imprisoned in the cave or not, whether Being 
is determined according to the immediately given beings or according 
toa universal concept of Being, one that 1s not restricted to a determi- 


nate domain,!* 


16. See supplement no. 3, p. 159. 
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Understanding of Being: ability to see the light, the one that illum1- 
nates beings as beings. No accident that Plato speaks figuratively, for 
the understanding of Being is tobe clarified precisely with and through 
the problem of the Ideas. We know the inexplicit and non-conceptual 
meaning of Being for the Greeks: everlasting persistence. 

There are shadows only as long as things are carried past the fire 
which is burning behind those who are in chains. The shadows are 
utterly fleeting, without persistence, whereas the things—even ff not 
being carried past the /ight—remain,; and, as remaining, they become 
apprehensible, provided I see the light itself, i-e., provided I take them, 
on the basis of this direct illumination, as no longer in the realm of 
shadows. 

The things in the light have a different persistence (constancy)than 
do the shadows, and yet they are changeable: their Gestalt may be de- 
formed and the same Gestalt may be multiplied in various modes. The 
more penetrating understanding of Being, the sight of what is un- 
changeable, the understanding of aVtO To Totywvov ["the triangle it- 
self"], reveals them, the things themselves, as "Images." It is the rise of 
mathematical-geometrical cognition that wins something constant in 
the genuine sense and thus first makes visible the inconstancy of the 
things that are constant in relation to their shadows. But these mathe- 
matical cognitions for their part still have need of images, sensuous 
representations. They are not yet pure Being itself; the latter is first 
given with the id€at as such, with the highest tdéa: 1] ayaDov idea 
["the Idea of the good"].!’ 

This highest Idea is determined as follows: 


1. €v tw yvwot@ teAevtata (end and completion) Kat poyic 
oeaoGat ["but scarcely to be seen”]," 

2. TAVTWV abt OEV@V TE KALKAAGV aitia (5172), 

3. EV TE (TQ} OQATH) pas KaL TOV TOVTOU IUQLOV TEKOVOA (5173), 

4. év TE vonta@ avtt) Kugia AnOElav Kat voUV magacxXoLEevy 
(517¢31.), 

5. 1] TOD MaVTOG GEXN (cf. 511b7), 

6. eT EMEKELVA TIS OVOIAG (509D9). 


Regarding 1) "In the field of the understandable, that which lies at 
the end," that which the understanding finally comes up against, 
whereby the understanding receives its completion, termination, con- 
clusion. For the Greeks, Tt&Qa¢, "limit," determinateness. 


17. Cf. Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Logik im Ausgang von Leibniz. Marburger 
Vorlesung Sommersemester 1928. GA 26. Frankfurt, 1978, p. 237. 
18. Republic, bk. 7, 517 B8E. 
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Regarding 2) "Cause of everything correct and beautiful," basic de- 
termination of all order—taéic, put together, coexisting—its 
principle. 

Regarding 3) The Idea of the good: it itself "begets both the light in 
the domain of what is visible as well as the lord of that domain" (the 
sun). Here the good is the effective power and source of all light. Even 
what is looked upon in sunlight and is visible to the eyes, even such a 
being is, as a being, graspable in its Being only through an under- 
standing of Being. 

Regarding 4) "In the field of what is understandable, it itself holds 
sway," determines everything, makes possibleand "bestows truth, dis- 
closedness, and understanding." 

Regarding 5) "The ground and origin of all," of both beings and 
Being. 

Regarding 6) It "yet lies beyond beings and Being." The question of 
Being transcends itself. 

The understanding of Being” resides originally in the seeing of this 
Idea. Here is the fundamental truth itself, which makes possible all 
truths. (Later taken again in a purely ontic sense: Middle Ages, abso- 
lute spirit.) 

Being is over and beyond all beings. Later Plato saw the distinction 
in a still sharper way, even if he did not follow it up.*° But here the 
question has this orientation: beings are not interrogated so as to dis- 
cover in what they consist, how they originated, but instead to dis- 
close what "Being" signifies, what we mean in general by speaking of 
"Being." And that is obscure. The question of Being transcends itself. 
The ontological problem turns around! Metontological; OBeoAoyucny; beings 
as a whole. The i6€a ayaGou: that which is utterly preferable to ev- 
erything, the most preeminent. Being in general and the preferable. 
Something still beyond beings, belonging to the transcendence of Being, 
essentially determining the Idea of Being! The most original possibility! 
Originally making possible everything. 


§35. Indication of the center of the problem of the Ideas.?! 


Onoic-Aoyoc; id€a-eidn-ayaVov. Understanding of Being-Wuxn- 
avavyot ["recollection"]. maoa pev avOewmov WuXh veer 
teBEATAL TA OVTA*??—"Every human soul has, by nature, already seen 


19. See Morchen transcription, no. 42, p. 200f. 
20. Sophist, 242Cff. 

21. See Morchen transcription, no. 43, p. 201. 
22. Phaedrus, 249H4f. 
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beings.” The sou/ constitutes human Dasein: Dasein is already, in ad- 
vance, such that it understands Being. Platonically: the most proper 
being is revealed to it: the ayaOdv. 

Regarding &vapvnoic: vovc-Adyas, tmotyyN. 

Theatetus:?* several issues simultaneously: 1. the Idea of science. In 
the background: the knowable in general. 2. Concrete presentation of 
the dialogical development of a problem. 3. Takes up an earlier posi- 
tion of Plato's and introduces the later one: the formation of the basic 
problem and of its methodology. Dialectics. 

Regarding the vu x1): understanding f Being in the Being of Dasein. 
Acting, doing, works. Being. Consciousness and Being; ego; subject; 
Dasein. 


§36. Regarding the basic problem of ontology and 
regarding dialectics. 


Ideas:** the One, the constant, versus the many and the changeable. But 
now there are many Ideas. ti—Ekactov ["this one—each"]. Difference, 
otherness, change, reversal, motion. Unity itself is something other than 
multiplicity; unity is other than otherness. The unity and connection of 
the Ideas themselves, ovTAOKT) tHV E1daV. Only here is the domain of 
Adyos, of the original duaAéyec@at. To lead into this domain and to lead 
through it to Being itself and its structures. 7Q900XQ@peEvOC {. . -} Eldeorv 
aitoic dt avtwy cic avta, Kai teAcvTa eic eldn ["employing Ideas 
themselves, going from Ideas to Ideas, and ending in Ideas"].”” 

Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, Statesman; the Theatetus is preparatory. 

Concept of dialectic: science of Being and of the connection of the 
structures of Being. oUvOecic—dwiigents ["conjunction—disjunction"] . 


Today 


Phenomenology Dialectic (Hegel) 


apprehended unilaterally lin them [?] properly misunderstood 


AOYyoc 


VOUG 


23. See below, chap. 3, p. 9Off. 

24. See Morchen transcription, no. 44, p. 202. 

25. Republic, $11C1f. [For Heidegger's paraphrasing translation, see the M6r- 
chen transcription, no. 44. —Trans.] 
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Logic — Ontology 


Dialectical Theology has nothing to do with this, at most 
negatively related,” 


26. The remainder of the diagram on this page of the manuscript is largely 
illegible. 


3 


a 


Interpretation of the dialogue, 
Theatetus:"" the connection between 
the question of the Idea of science 

and the question of Being 


Content-summary and outline (142Aff.).7* 


Dialogue between Eucleides and Terpsion as prelude to the dialogue 
proper, chap. 1, up to 143C. Dialogue of Socrates with Theodorus and 
Theatetus. Introduction, chaps. 2-7, up to 151D, Fixing the theme: ti 
éotiv emo THN; ["what is knowledge?” ] (cf.146C3), whether émotryy 
is Godia, whether “knowledge is understanding," what knowledge it- 
self is. 

First definition: 1] alo@noig émiotrpN ["knowledge is perception"], 
chaps. 8-30 (151D-187B). 


1. 


2. 


Clarification of the definition through the theses of Protagoras and 
IIcraclitus, chaps. 8-15, up to 161B. 

Refutation of the objections against the thesis of Protagoras, and 
further clarification of its meaning, chaps. 16-21 (161B-169D). 
Restriction of the validity of Protagoras's thesis to momentary per- 
ception, chaps. 22-26 (169D-179D). 


. Fundamental and conclusive refutation of Protagoras’s doctrine of 


knowledge by testing its Heraclitean presuppositions, chaps. 27-29, 
up to 184A, 

Refutation of the thesis of Theatetus: aigOnaic = émuotruN, chaps. 
29-39 (184A-187B). 


Second definition: 1] AANOic dOEa Eruo THN ["lmowledge is true opin- 
ion"], chaps. 31-38 (187B-201D). 


27. Sec Morchen transcription, no. 45, p. 202. 
28. Cl. H. Bonitz, Platonische Studien, 3d ed., Berlin, 1886, p. 47£f. 
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1. todo&aCew Wevdy ["false opinion"), chaps. 31-37. (clarification of 
the essence) 


a) Distinction between two possibilities: knowledge and 
non-knowledge. 

b) Distinction between momentary perception and memory. 

c) Distinction between the idle possession of knowledge and 
genuine employment of it. 


2. Testing of second definition, chap. 38. 


Third definition: 7 56€a aANOc peta Adyou ["true opinion along 
with logos"], chaps. 39-43 (201E-210B), 


1. General characterization of the thesis. Interpretation and 


denomination. 
2. Clarification of the phenomenon of Adyoc. 


Result—negative! 


§37. Prologue and introduction. Fixing the theme: 
what is knowledge? 


a) Prelude: dialogue between Eucleides 
and Terpsion (142A-143C). 

In Megara, Eucleides, arriving from the harbor, and Terpsion meet. Eu- 
cleides mentions that he came across Theatetus, and other wounded sol- 
diers, who were being carried from Corinth to Athens. The discussion 
then turns to Theatetus. Eucleides recalls what Socrates said about him. 
Socrates once had a conversation with Theatetus and related it to Eu- 
cleides. This dialogue was written down by Eucleides, frequently con- 
sulting Socrates himself, and he now wants to have it read to Terpsion. 
He wrote it as a direct conversation, just the way the dialogue itself took 
place. Participants in the earlier dialogue, now to be read, were: Socrates, 
Oeddwoeoc O yewpétenc ["Theodorus the geometer"] (cf. 143B8) from 
Cyrene in North Africa, who is a friend of Socrates and of Protagoras, and 
Theatetus. For all practical purposes, only Socrates and Theatetus speak. 
Theatetus also appears in the Sophist; Theodorus in the Statesman.”” 


29. See Morchen transcription, no. 46, p. 202f. 
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b) Introduction to the dialogue proper (143D-151D). 


143D8-El: Socrates addresses Theodorus, "Not a few seek your acquain- 
tance, and rightly so." Socrates is looking for young people who offer a 
promise of exceptional accomplishments. Theodorus names Theatetus, 
who, while being described to Socrates, comes out of the gymnasium 
with friends. He has a snub nose and protruding eyes, just like Socrates, 
who wants to make his acquaintance and, by looking at Theatetus, see 
what he himself looks lilte. Theodorus calls Theatetus over to Socrates. 
145B6f.: "It is time for you to present yourself and for me to examine 
you appropriately." 145C7: "Tell me, do you learn from. . .?” Yet UUCQOV 
hi TamoEW (145D6), "there is one little thing in which I cannot make 
my way." Learning is gaining more understanding with regard to that 
which one learns. Simply to gain various cognitions, nothing controver- 
sial about that. On the other hand, misgivings regarding Itnowledge, 
understanding, itself, its truth: which comportment discloses beings as 
beings, which comportment leads to Being? 


Theatetus begins to catch on to the method, and he himself brings 
up an example from the theory of numbers, but he still does not ven- 
ture an answer to Socrates' question. Theatetus admits to having 
heard much of Socrates' way of questioning and the investigation of 
the eidac Ev ["one eidos"] (cf. 148D6), though he himself has not mas- 
tered it. Nor has he been satisfied by the answers he has received from 
others. 148E-151D: Socrates encourages him and taltes the occasion 
to offer a thorough presentation of his method. It would not be amiss 
to say that if Plato here once again portrays Socrates at length, he does 
it so as to convey his own method by contrast. 


{Recapitulation:}?° 


Attempt at definition, abandoned. Correction by Socrates. New ap- 

proach through geometry. Theatetus's {?} altered ways. Concession of 

non-knowledge. Socrates on pregnancy, labor pangs, and maieutics. 
Acceptance of the theme and the question.” 


§38. General discussion of the significance of the 
questioning in the Theatetus in the context 
of the Platonic problem of Being. 


Before we attempt, by way of thematic discussions of the Theatetus, to 
characterize the central and fundamental problem of Plato's philoso- 


30. Editor's interpolation. 
31. See the following §. 
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phy, namely the Wuxn and dialectic, we need to recall once again the 
main points of the problem. 

The Theatetus treats of atoOnois, 60€a, AOyos, EeTLOTHUN: modes of 
apprehension, modes of knowledge in the ontic sense, "statements" 
about known beings; thus it does not treat of Being and of beings as 
such. Viewed superficially, it seems indeed that this "epistemological" 
dialogue falls outside the theme we have made central to the entire 
lecture course and also to our presentation of Plato's philosophy: the 
question of the Being of beings itself and not the question of the ap- 
prehension of Being and beings. But it must be noted: aigO@notc is re- 
lated to becoming, and 60€a precisely to the Being which can also not 
be, thus to nonbeings. The fact that aioOnoic and 50£a become prob- 
lems signifies that Plato is placing himself on a path that will allow 
him to take up in a positive way the problem of becoming, change, 
and nonbeing.*” With the level of the problematic attained at that time, 
it was much too difficult to gain direct access to nonbeings (becom- 
ing), provided it is in principle possible to do so at all. For the "not," 
negation, is always {dependent on} the mode of apprehension. Per- 
haps there is no question of Being without a consideration of the mode 
df access to beings, and in the end the explicit question of Itnowledge 
may be nothing other than a sharpened formulation of the problem 
directed at the determination of Being. Knowledge is knowledge of be- 
ings, disclosure of beings, the possessing and preserving of beings as dis- 
closed. “Knowledge of" is a sharpened relation to beings; according to 
the conviction of the Greeks, it is here that beings are accessible at all. 
Sophist: 7) ov ["nonbeing"]. 

Hidden behind the problem of aigOnois and 50€a is the problem of 
un ov and kivnots ["motion"]. But that signifies something further: 
previously, Plato was essentially oriented toward the practical world of 
action and handcraft. Now coming into view are the beings of the 
world in the sense of nature. No accident that Theodorus and Theate- 
tus, mathematicians, astronomers, masters of harmony, participate in 
this dialogue. 

No epistemology in the Theatetus. It aims instead: 1. at nonbeing 
and becoming, whereby knowledge is co-discussed at the same time, 
2. at a fundamental discussion of the problematic of Being, and 3. 
thereby at a transformation of this problematic itself. 

aio8noic, d6€a, Adyoc: Problem. Memory: Republic: 86&a—vonotc. 
New approach to the entire problematic concerns the problem of the 
Ideas and of Being. The Idea of the good: that on the basis of which any- 
thing becomes understandable, that toward which the various com- 


32. See Morchen transcription, no. 47, p. 203. 
33. Editor's interpolation. 
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portments are striving, that for the sake of which something is, that to 
which something is appropriate and destined. With the Theatetus, the 
problem of Being begins, in a certain sense, to detach itself from the 
Idea of the good. Stenzel’ has, with justification, taken that fact as a 
criterion for the detachment of Plato's philosophy from Socrates and 
from a specifically ethical orientation. Two periods: the Republic marks 
the termination of the first (cf. earlier”). New one begins with the 
Theatetus. 

The detachment of the problem of Being from the Idea of the good 
is a fact. Yet in regard to it there remains a double problem: 1. why in 
general was it possible to understand Being in terms of the ayaO6v, 
and 2. why, even later, in Aristotle and beyond, is the wyaQov under- 
stood as a basic determination of Being, omne ens est bonum ["every 
being is good"]. Accordingly, we will have to ask: 

1. Is the orientation of the problem of the Ideas toward the Idea of 
the good merely a chance episode, or are there substantial motives re- 
siding in the content of the question of Being that have led to the 
avyabov? 

2. Can this question itself be answered from the point of view of 
Plato's later period? In other words, does not that which was intended 
with the Idea of the aya@Ov also lie in the development of the genu- 
ine dialectic and in the conception of puxn, as these are found in the 
later period? And so does not the function of the ayaOOv return in 
the end? 

Summary: How does the proposal of the Idea of the good go to- 
gether with the task of dialectic? To what extent is there won, in both, 
anew way of posing the question of Being? What is the significance of 
Plato's philosophical work in terms of the basic problem of scientific 
philosophy, the question of Being in general? What is to be learned, in 
both a positive and negative sense, from this? In what follows we will 
try to answer these questions.”*® 


34. J. Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der platonischen Dialektik von Sokrates 7u 
Aristoteles: Arete und Diairesis. Mit einem Anhang: Literarische Form und philosophischer 
Gehalt des platonischen Dialoges. Breslau, 1917, pp. 38-39. 

35. Cf. §34b, p. 87. 

36. See supplement no. 4, p. 160. 


SS ———— SSS 
First definition: f] aidOnotc 
émLotHuUN (chaps. 8-30) 


539. Knowledge is perception: clarification of this thesis 
through the propositions of Protagoras and Heraclitus (chaps. 
8-15, 151D-161B). 


From what has just been said we should not expect this passage to 
contain an epistemological discussion, much less a psychological one. 
It treats, instead, of Being®? and becoming and, since Being = con- 
stancy, of constancy and becoming, wherein Being properly resides. 
The earlier opposition found in Parmenides and Heraclitus, but now 
raised to a new level, although not mastered. Yet central problems, the 
positive and actual questioning. Plato previously attributed motion, 
change, ktvnotc to p17 ov. Now a peculiar emphasis on xivnotc itself. 

Knowledge comports itself to beings in the mode of perception. 
datvetat (151E2), "something shows itself"; what shows itself is a 
being. Apprehension of a being: to let it show itself in the mode of per- 
ception. But the same thing shows itself differently to different indi- 
viduals. AipOnoig dea TOU Ovtoc Hei ["perception always perceives 
some being"] (152C5), an essential constatation. The very meaning of 
perception includes the opinion of apprehending a being in itself; this 
holds even for illusory perception and hallucination. 

Clarification, fundamentals of the thesis: a double consideration: 
perception—the perceived, mode of Being of Dasein. Perception—the 
perceived: understood as a process occurring between present-at-hand 
things (the schema of the natural scientific explanation) and under- 
stood as a phenomenological state of affairs. This latter has the primacy. 

The One (sameness) in itself, with respect to itself, is not. The de- 
terminations, "something" and "of such quality," cannot be attributed 


37. See Morchen transcription, no. 48, p. 204f. 
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to anything, for things are always only becoming (152D, cf. 157B). 
Against Parmenides. That which "is" moves. Then if knowledge is— 
i.e., iff according to the thesis, there is "perception’—then it too must 
exist on the basis of motion and as motion. The principle still remains: 
nothing can in itself be one. Ktvrnots has the priority; ro wév eivat 
dOKODV {. ...} KivNOLS TAQEXEL (153A6!.), "motion presents the very 
look of the Being of beings"; immobility, on the other hand, presents 
that of nonbeing. What lives and moves "is." Kivnotc as eivat is 
aryaGov. HAtog ["the sun"], TEQupoa ["going round"] (cf. 153D1f.), 
is now, precisely as moved and moving, the foundation of beings. 

In this ontologicalcontext: f xowpUa hevuov (153d9), "a white color," 
is something perceived—accordingto the thesis, a being—pn) elvat avto 
ETEQOV TL EEW TOV GOV OUPATWV ND EV TOIS OLUAGL HOE tev’ AUT 
XWOAV aTIOTAaNS ["is not another thing itself outside your eyes, nor in- 
side the eyes, and is not to be assigned any actual place"] (153D9ff.), 
then it would indeed already be in some way and would not merely be- 
come. But it does become, and specifically: perception—ngooBaAAov 
["striking"], TeoGBAAAOLEVOV ["what is struck"], TQEODTKOVOA hoga 
["the appropriate motion"], wetaav yeyovds ["arising in-between"], 
EKAOTH (d.0Vv ["peculiar to each perceiver"] (cf. 153E7-154A2). No cer- 
tainty that it is the same for others, and indeed it is even different for the 
same perceiver at different times. If the TeE0OBAAAOLEVOV itself, which 
we encounter, were warm or white, then it would not show itself differ- 
ently to others, aUt6 ye LNdév petaBaAAov ["as long as it itself did not 
change"] (154B3). If it (hevuov ["white"]) were in itself that which 
measures and touches, then it would not become different when some- 
thing else simply 7Q00eA96v (cf. 154B5), "approached" it, without it- 
self undergoing anything thereby. Accordingly, there must be change for 
perception to be possible, i.e., for the perceived to be a being, i-€., for 
something to be able to show itself to everyone (154B). Thus perception 
is reduced to the problem of kivnotc. 

Theatetus does not comprehend this new step taken with regard to 
the presuppositions of aioOnotc. Socrates explains witha TAQadELy Ha 
["example"]: doTEXYAAOL ["dice"] (cf. 154CIff.). Let there be 6 dice. 
If you juxtapose 4 others, then 6 is greater, 1 times greater. If you 
juxtapose 12 others, then 6 is smaller, 2 times smaller. 6 is both 
greater and smaller: 1% and %. Can something become greater with- 
out increasing? Can something be other than it is without changing? 
No! But with regard to the first question: can something show itself as 
other without having increased? Yes, for each perceiver the same thing 
is different, other.** How can these two results be reconciled? Which 
principles must be maintained, and what lies in the relations among 


38. See supplement no. 5, p. 160. 
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the dice? 1. Never can something become greater or smaller, neither 
in extension or number, as long as it remains the same with itself. 2. 
That to which something is neither added nor taken away has neither 
increased nor decreased but, instead, remains the same. 3. If some- 
thing was not earlier, and later is, that cannot happen without it be- 
coming and having become. But if we consider the dice example, then 
the opposite seems to be the case. 1. 6 remains the same with itself! 2. 
Nothing is added to it, and yet it is not always the same. 3. First it was 
greater, then smaller. 

Another tagaderyua. "Now I am still bigger than you, but when 
you have grown I will be smaller. I will be later what I was not earlier, 
without having become." Theatetus: "I cannot stop wondering about 
these things; looking at them I become giddy." uaAa yag piAccddov 
(155C8ff.), that is "the proper attitude of the philosopher," to wonder. 
To investigate what lies at the basis of those theses, to uncover trv 
aAnOeiav arcoKeKQuupévny ["the hidden truth"] (155D10). 

Relationality? and relativity as ontological problems. Relatedness of 
something to something, relation between. Problem of relation in gen- 
eral. Relation and Being, Being and otherness, not being such and such. 

Plato looks still more closely into the problem. The principles. To 
test what these (pbaouata EV Nutv ("appearances in us"] (155A2) are 
all about. I become smaller by the fact that you have grown. | change, 
although I remain the same, by the fact that you have changed. Iam 
later what I was not earlier, without having become so. "To become" 
through comparison, "to become" through change, "to be" in relation 
to. To maintain {?} the intentional view, through real change. 

Otherness, other than, than what, in view of what. To take up a 
point of view with reference to something that remains the same. 
Large-small, more-less: essentially relative. Nothing in itself "is"; every- 
thing becomes. A being is only the act of becoming ({?}*°) of the percep- 
tual process. But the man who is all senses is precisely a nonbeing. 

The principle of Protagoras: TO nav Kivnoic iV Kal AAAO TAaQa 
tovto ovdev ["everything is motion and there is nothing besides"] 
(156A5). buo eld Ktvyoews ["two kinds of motion"] (cf. 156A5f.): 
motetv, "acting," and maoxetv (156A7), "undergoing." Perceiving and 
the perceived, from their interplay a perception arises. Perception, mo- 
tion, Kivnotc, etvat."! And indeed neither of these two is for itself; 
rather, each is what it is in relation to the other (157A). But that is 
exactly what the just-cited principle states: "nothing is one in itself" 
(152D3). There is no being at all, only becoming. This designation, which 


39. See Morchen transcription, no. 49, p. 205. 
40. Illegible. 
41. See supplement no. 5, p. 160. 
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we have employed up to now only through custom and ignorance, is to 
be done away with. Nor can we say "something," "this," or "that." OVdEV 
Svoua OTL av toth (157B4f.), "no name which congeals something," 
which signifies something standing still. We find only that which be- 
comes, passes away, changes. Everything moves; motion is Being. 

In order to hold to the main lines of the argumentation and allow 
the positive content of Plato’s discussions to come forth, we will pass 
over the intermediate considerations and pick up the thread at 180C. 


§40. Fundamental and conclusive refutation of 
Protagoras's doctrine of Itnowledge by testing 
its Heraclitean presuppositions 
(chaps. 27-29, 180C-184A). 


Plato says here: "The problem has come down from the ancients" 
(180C7f.). The later ones have so popularized the thesis that every cob- 
bler can understand it. "But I had almost forgotten" the counter-thesis 
that "all things are one and immobile and that there is no place for mo- 
tion" (180D7if.). "Without noticing it, in the course of our dialogue we 
have" ALIPOTEQWV Eis TO HEGOV TlETTWKOTES ["fallen between the two 
factions"] (180E6). "We must resist and come to a decision about both 
parties": Ol Q€ovTEC (cf. 181A4), "the flowing ones," and ot {...) 
otactmtat (181 A6f.), the "immobilizers." Two things are evident: 1. 
ueoov ["middle"] (180E6), Plato consciously places himself in the mid- 
dle, on neither side, without, however, denying either side. 2. Again the 
fundamental problem is that of Being. Perceptionas determined through 
movetv ["making"], 7TaoxXetv ["undergoing"]. Motion is a phenomenon 
on that basis. Thus a radical understanding of both sides. 

First the flowing ones, and {inthe Theatetus}” only them. (The other 
side is taken up in the Sophist, in the context of the same problematic.)ot 
QEOVTEC: AOXT) {. ..} oKEWEWS ["for the flowing ones: the beginning ¢ 
the examination"] (181C1). 1. poga ["locomotion"] (cf. 181D6), 2. 
cAAOIWwOLs ["becoming other"] (cf. 181D5). Do all beings move in both 
ways or only according to one way? Obviously the flowing ones must say 
"in both respects," for if something moved only in one of the ways, (poQa, 
then we would still have immobility. For example, something white, 
which changes its place, would remain the same, unchanged. If, as the 
thesis says, according to both ways, then the white must also change. 

White, however, is something perceived, and as such arises in and 
through an interplay of acting and undergoing. That which undergoes 
becomes perceptive, but not a perception (182A). That which acts be- 


42. Editor's interpolation 
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comes a 70Lov ["of a definite sort"], but not a quality (182A). But if ev- 
erything only becomes and is not, can we at all speak of a thing's deter- 
minate color? det Ae yovtoc UTEEEQxetat Ate OY GOV (182D7), "as 
something that is flowing, it ever withdraws from showing itself in 
naming and assertion." But i nothing perseveres, then we can also not 
say that something is seen. Yet perception is indeed supposed to be knowl- 
edge! The disclosure of the foundation of perception, Ktvnoic, leads to 
the conclusion that there is nothing stable to be grasped at all, that we 
cannot say "such and such" or "not such and such" (183A5f.), We must, 
as it were, invent a new language to be able to address and express what 
is ceaselessly changing. The most appropriate expression: Aamteloov 
["unlimited"] (Kant).” 

The ontological problematic and the impossibility of perception as 
knowledge. It is not only the perceived object that is dissolved, but equally 
the perceptual process. The phenomenon of perception and knowledge is 
utterly reduced to motion; i.e., to inconstancy. This result is merely the 
ontological consequence of the fact that the perceived is different for 
every perceiver. It is obvious, however, that in this critique the genuine 
phenomenon ofperception (intentionality)is lost. Perception is discussed in 
the same way as the perceived being (a thing in motion). The intentional 
structure of perception is leveled down to a present-at-hand interplay be- 
tween perceived things, the effect of a collision. If the discussion stopped 
here, then Plato, with this "explanation" of aloOnoic, would not have 
done justice to the phenomenon, the understanding of which was called 
for by Socrates. Aoyocg indeed is directed to a TL. This phenomenal state of 
affairs is not to be suppressed, but clarified. In other words, the demon- 
stration that perception is knowledge, or, on the other hand, that it can- 
not be knowledge, must take its bearings from what perception itself is. 


§41. Refutation of Theatetus's thesis: 
aigOnols = état (chaps. 29-39, 184A-187B). 


Therefore only at 184B do we have a turn to a positive analysis of per- 
ception; aicOnotc Tivos ["perception of something"], indication of that 
to which it is directed, and how. Through this consideration, cio Onotc in 
general is placed in the context of cognitive comportment and not taken 
up in isolation. Previously: individual cases of knowledge, {considered}" 
as beings themselves. Now we find a tracing back to that which lies at 
the foundation of all knowledge in accord with its most proper sense, to 
that which can be made visible from knowledge itself. 


43. See Morchen transcription, no. 50, p. 205. 
44. Editor's interpolation. 
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Plato now seeks to show, on the basis of the structure of perception, 
that it cannot be knowledge. For perception does not grasp Being. But 
Being must be grasped if beings are to be disclosable, i.c., for disclos- 
edness, truth, to be possible. Where Being is not understood and truth 
is not possible, there can be no knowledge. Knowledge is precisely the 
apprehension of beings as they are. This proof that perception cannot 
be knowledge, based on the intentional constitution of perception, is 
totally different from the earlier one, which was an ontological con- 
sideration that referred to the perceptual process and saw in it a con- 
stant flowing, inconstancy. (Yet even this earlier proof is not without 
aim {?}: emphasis on the movedness of the aig@nta.} 

Perception; with what? Eyes, ears? No; on the contrary, bv means of 
them, with their help, through them. They function in perception, they 
cooperate in it, but they are not what perceives (184B)}. Thereby, how- 
ever, that which had earlier been the basis of the discussion is demoted. 
Brought to the foreground now are not the eyes, but that which uses 
them as visual organs, that which first organizes them into organs. It is not 
because we have eyes that we see; on the contrary, it is because we see, 
that we have eyes. This is expressed in the distinction between @ ["with 
which] and dt 06 ["through which"] (184C6). That with which we see 
is that which sees. That through which, the eyes, are not what sees. The 
essential in perception does not reside in the organs. They themselves 
are organized as organs, and placed into function, by the perceiver, in 
whom they have unity. No merely juxtaposed perceptions. Tdvta 
TAVITA OvvtEtvet (184D3f.), "all these are directed together" to One. 
They are all perceptions of this perceiver, who is prior to the organs.* 
The organs as such are not decisive, and so neither is the interplay be- 
tween them and the things that exercise effects on them. Such pro- 
cesses do not now enter the domain of the consideration. 

TLVL NU@V AVTOV TQ ADT dia ["something one and the same, 
within ourselves, through"] (184D7f.). 1. We ourselves are percep- 
tion; it is what belongs to our most proper self, which 2. as such re- 
mains the same, constant, not inconstant. "I," as the same, now hear 
and see, 3. through something. 

Nexus: two things must be noted: 

1. The organs through which (are perceived)}** the warm, the hard, 
the light, the sweet, are TOV OWuatoc ["of the body"] (184E5). 

2. What is perceived through one faculty, e-g., color, is not perceived 
through the others. 

The sounding clock is seen and heard. Seeing, hearing, touching; 
direction: beings. These moments are not differentiable as juxtaposed 


45. See Morchen transcription, no. 51, p. 205ff. 
46. Editor's interpolation. 
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but as emerging out d the unity of the intended being. How is that? If I in- 
tend and determine something about two different perceptions, it is 
not through the one faculty perceiving what is perceived by the other. 
Not only do I not perceive what is perceived by the other, I also, and 
above all, do not perceive both together; "both," "together" (185A4), 
Then what do I mean in saying I perceive mowtov pév ["in the first 
place"] (185A8) that they both are (185A9)? In the first place, before 
all else, | understand them already as beings (cf. 185C5). Each is, in re- 
lation to each, other; on the other hand, each is self-same. 

The positive conclusion: advadoyiouata  ["analogizings"] 
(186C2f.) —Adyog (cf. 185E5) —Katnyooetv ["categorizing"]. Catego- 
ries, discovery of the categorial versus the sensual. Already cited: 
Kant: sensibility-understanding. But beware of introducing here a 
critical interpretation of knowledge.’ Prior to that, the substantive 
content of the problem: sensuous and categorial intuition.*® The board 
is black. Assertion: black board, "which" is; black (adjectival) prop- 
erty. A being understood as a being in its Being. 

In connection with aigQnorc and on the basis of the question of 


Being. 


47. 1. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft, A 51/B 75; see Morchen transcription, no. 
51, p. 205ff. 

48. E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, I. Theil: VI. Untersuchung: Elemente einer 
phdnomenologischen Aufklarung der Erkenntnis, Halle/Saale, 1901. 
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§42. Proof of the thesis that knowledge is true d6€a by way of 
proving the impossibility of do&aCetv evdn. 


a) The path through the proof of the impossibility af d0&&Cewv 
tpevdn as evidence for the intrinsic reference of this questioning 
to the problem of Being. 


Truth only from the understanding o Being; the understanding of 
Being only from the soul itself, {which} discloses it. The negative 
proposition, perception is not knowledge, states in a positive sense 
what necessarily belongs to knowledge: the disclosing of Being, un- 
derstanding of Being, the soul itself, understanding, interpretation, 
AOyos; Being, beings, the perceived. Clarification of Being! That is, 
further, the soul is af itself; it is not something that merely comes to be 
given but, on the contrary, is an a priori of Dasein! 

Being of the soul; comportment arising from the soul: to be of the 
opinion, assume as, hold in favor of, mean that such and such. Stated 
positively, knowledge, proceeding from the soul itself, very generally: 
doEdCetv.” Earlier, 56&a was the opposite of vorjotc: ut) 6v—6v. Now 
seen more positively: in it something that makes knowledge possible. 
86&a is something over and above aigOnotc. Thus oriented to Ov. 

d6Ea, view, opinion. To knowledge belongs truth. Hence knowl- 
edge merely true d0&a? Is true 56£a knowledge? What is 06EC itself? 
What is do&aCetv? These questions are part of the theme, but they are 


49. Editor's interpolation. 
50. See Mérchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207f.; see also supplement no. 6, P- 
160. 
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investigated factically, in regard to a peculiar phenomenon, Wevdryc 
d0Ea ["false opinion"]. Not accidental: 

1. At that time in history: obK éo71 aviAéyet, contradiction does 
not exist; there is nothing false, oVK ott Wevdn Aéyetv.*! 

2. Sophist: Pevdryc Adyoc is explicitly the theme and indeed within 
a delineation of Un ov, i.e., Ov. Plato notes expressly that it would in 
fact be necessary to investigate AANOr\¢ 66€a first of all, but here both 
are equivalent methodologically, since (7) ov as well as ov, Wevdoc, 
and aAnOeta formally become problems. 

We see: aloOnoic—problem of Being; also knowledge as Wevdne 
d06€a {is centered on the} problem of Being; and specifically ur) ov 
["nonbeing"], €tegov ["otherness"], Evavtiov ["opposition"]; kivyoic— 
to be other, to change. AGyoc—doEdCew; Ov—pn] ov; EteQov, AAAO 
["different"];ouvarttetv ["conjoin"]—ovv@eoic ["combination"]. Dove- 
tailing of utterly positive phenomena. In contrast, Natorp: "For the 
rest, this whole second part contains {...) only an overweening cri- 
tique of others' opinions, whose contradictions, crude vicious circles, 
and question-beggings it playfully unfolds and thereby exposes the 
grotesque folly of their basic point of view in its primal dogmatism.”*™4 
The motive for this interpretation 1s clear: critical (inthe sense of epis- 
temological critique) versus dogmatic conception of knowledge. 
Knowledge is the positing and determining of objects in thinking 
(Marburg School's view of Kant) versus a mere picturing of them.” 

The critical analysis of 56€a versus d0€a WEevdrjc:” 


1. 187B-189B: d0caCew Wevdes ["false opinion"] and do0éaCetv 
ovdév ["opinion of nothing"]. 


a) 188A-D: eldévat ["seeing"], 
b) 188D-189B: etvai ["Being"]. 


There is no such phenomenon at all. 


2. 60€a Wevdrc as AAAOdoZia ["mistaken opinion"], EteQodoéeiv 
["opinion about something other"]: 189B-190C. 

3. d0€a and ovvarpic atoOnoewe MEDS Savoia ["conjunction of 

perception and thought"] (cf. 195D1f.), 190C-200D 


51. Cf. Aristotle, Met. A 29, 1024b34. 
52. Sophist, 260C2ff. 


53. Editor's interpolation. 
54. Platos Ideenlehre, 2d ed. Leipzig, 1921 (henceforth, Natorp), p. 119; see also 


Morchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207. 


55. Cf. Natorp, p. 112. 
56. See Morchen transcription, no. 52, p. 207f. 
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b) The carrying out of the proof of the impossibility of 
doacerv evdy] (187B-189B). 

Regarding 1: Two kinds of 5&0: ANON. tpevdijc. Does it hold for all 
things and for cach, then, that we cither know or do not know it? Ob- 
viously! That is a complete classification! Coming to know and forget- 
ting, the petaév ["the in-between"], we will for now Icave aside 
(188Al1if., cf. J91C), What our opinions are directed at is then somc- 
thing we cither know or do not know. To know something and not 
know it, or not to know something and at the same time to know it, 1s 
advvatov ["impossible"] (188A 10f.}. Plato must have already pos- 
sessed the result of the Sophist!/False opinion: to be directed to some- 
thing that is given, something that onc therefore does ltnow. 

a) What one has an opinion about and Avows, but not taken as what 
onc knows; instcad, as some other thing that onc also knows. Know- 
ing both, one docs not know both. Impossible. 

b) Or, what the opinion is about is something one does not know, 
and with regard to i the opinion ts likewise directed to something one 
docs not know. Impossible. 

Therefore one does not take what one knows for what one does not 
know, and vice versa.” To do so would be wonderful (188C)! Actually, 
this na90c¢ ["affect"] docs reside in pevdre 6a (cf. 191B/C). From 
this standpoint, hence, false opinion is impossible. Either 1 know the 
thing, and then my opinion ts truc; or I do not know 11, and then | can- 
not at all be directed toward it. To be directed to a nonbeing is nothing! 
Either | know that which I have an opinion about or not. Bul my opin- 
ion is indeed about something: pt} OV-ODK Ov—ODOEV ["nonbeing-not a 
being-nothing"]. Knowing and not knowing are not the issue; on the 
contrary, al issue are Being and nonbeing. Can anyone have an opinion 
about nonbeings? “Otav ["Yes, whenever"] ... (J88DLOff.), if one in- 
decd believes something, but this something is not truc. To be directed 
to something, but not as something true, is nothing. Yet does it not 
sometimes happen that one sees something, but sees nothing?” If it isa 
thing, then it is a matter of some being—or not? 


57. See supplement no. 7, p. 160. 
58. See Morchen transcription, no. 53, p. 208. 
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§43. Parenthetical discussion of the as-structure 
and otherness. 


a) The as-structure of hoyoq. The mutual exclusivity of Being 

and nonbeing in the Greek theory of hoyoq. 
do0EaCew— (Aéyetv) Wevdryv doEav: A€yetv Ta UT] Ovta ["false opin- 
ion: saying things that are not"].°? hoyoq: to interpret something by 
showing it as something. To draw out of beings something pre-given 
as such and such, as that which | determine it to be, but also to appre- 
hend it on the basis of what is known and familiar. To understand 
some X as Socrates, as something it is not. Something, the pre-given, 
the encountered, as something, the determinant: different origin, the 
as-structure itself. 

On the other hand, Antisthenes:°° there is only the Ev, only same- 
ness and constancy. hoyogq, Aéyetv tavtov ["to say the same"], Ais A, 
A is in no way B. Something other and not the same: therefore 
nothing. 

Wevdoc: to distort, to show: 1. intentionality, 2. the as-structure. 
Not something as itself but, instead, to name two: one and the other, 
not only the one for the other. Seen more closely, the "as" is present 
even in identification. 


b) The relativity of the jin in the sense 
of otherness in the Sophist. 
Eteoov Etegov ["the other is other"]: 1. One thing is the other one,”! 
identical with the different one; 2. one thing is otherwise. 

Something can show itself: 1. in itself, as itself;°? 2. mooc tt ["re- 
lated to something"], €teQov is T1Q0c TL (cf. 255C13), not sameness. 
Other than, something with respect to something. apucddoteea 
(255B12f.). 

Everything ov bth To petéxetw THs déac TAS PatEgov ["partici- 
pates in the Idea of the other"] (255E5f.), €tegov ["other"] is not 
évavttov ["opposite"], but being-other (258B2f{.), and is so on the 
basis of the Kotwwvia ["commonality"] (cf. 256B).° The un KaAdv 
["not beautiful"], originating from the KaAdv ["beautiful"], co-posits 
the KaAov (257D10f.). The "not" belongs to the Being of beings, 


59. Cf. Sophist, 260C3; see Miirchen transcription, no. 54, p. 208f. 

60. Cf. F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum. Coll. rec. vert. 
Vols. 1-3. Paris, 1860ff. (Henceforth, Mullach, Fragmenta.) Vol. 2, Antisthenes, frag. 
47, pp. 282-283. 

61. See Miirchen transcription, no. 55, p. 209. 

62. Sophist, 255C12f. 

63. See supplement no. 8, p. 160f. 
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KOLVWVIA. Versus EVAVTIWOLC ["opposition"] is avtiOEcI¢ ["contrast"] 
(2576). The py ["not"] is dUvaute ["possibility"] of the 7tQd¢ TL, of 
the being-toward; it belongs to Being. @teQov is not exclusion, complete 
difference; on the contrary, something is retained in it. The 11) is not 
excluded from beings but, instead, Tt unvvet (257B10) —"shows some- 
thing," namely, that what it (the other) is, is not nonbeing. (The pn} 
does not make disappear, does not bring us before nothingness, but 
instead, lets something be seen. 

Ais B: identical with, the same, Being is present with A. A is not B: 
not identical, different, excluding. 

Every being that is, insofar as it is, differs from all the others. Every 
being is a one and, as a one, is still different. Being-other belongs to Being, 
i.e., not to be such and such. Structure of nonbeing. Then what does 
Being mean? Possible togetherness: togetherness—co-presencing. 
Whence this “co-”? Because "one thing" can be articulated only in 
something of a different kind, but, at the same time, only as access. In 
this something of a different kind, the other is precisely there as “co-.” 


§44, AAAOOOEIA as the ground of possibility of 
d0EaCceEtv WEevdn (189B-190C). 


Regarding 2: aAAodoEia ["mistaken opinion"].© 

Opinion about .. . always about a being, but in this case about one 
instead of the other, in place of the other. To mistake beings, to be 
confused about that toward which the gaze is directed. But always in- 
tending only one thing; the other remains outside. Single-rayed inten- 
tion. But the "in the place of" belongs essentially to the intended itself, 
on the basis of the "as." 

Mis-taking: I take something ugly for something beautiful and vice 
versa. ETEQOV AVTL ETEQOU ["one thing in place of another"] (cf. 
189C2f.). Something which I know I take for something else which I 
also know. But I cannot be mistaken about something I know. I al- 
ways intend this being just as it is; in other words, even in such a case 
my opinion is true. 

Theatetus taken as Socrates: not one instead of the other, as if we 
simply intended the wrong person; instead, necessarily both, but we 
name them falsely. Thus the one for the other; not "either-or," but "as 
well as," and indeed in a determinate structural form. Not only one 
instead of the other, but this one for the other, the one as the other: 


64. Editor's interpolation. 
65. Cf. Theatetus, 189B12, see above, p. 103; see Miirchen transcription, no. 56, 
p. 2094. 
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thus to interpret and understand, and always already to experience 
and apprehend, something as something. Experience is not limited to 
sensation, not only in also grasping beings and the determinations of 
Being, but also in always apprehending a being as such and such. It is 
pre-given (known)and intended as such and such, which it is not. But 
I know this, precisely not in making a false assertion but in my opin- 
ion that it is so. 

Here the "other than it is" is interpreted as "one instead of the other." 
éteQov {. . .) wc EtTEQOV (189D7), "the one for an other." "Instead of," 
but not "as." 

dtavoetv ["thought"] for d0€aCerv. The comportment of dtavoin 
(cf. 189D8, El) in: the one for the other (189D7), both or only one 
(189E2). What is dtavoetoGat (189E2, middle voice)? Adyog Wuxns 
(cf. 189E6), earlier considered the first comportment of the soul, still 
undetermined, exhibited only in general, that which is beyond and 
transcends; but I do grasp Being, the categories. d0€aCew-Aéyetv 
(190A4), on the other hand, the conflict Adyoc-d0Ea. 50Ea is Adyosg 
elonvéevoc (cf. 19045), something "spoken," i.e., the carrying out of a 
demonstration, the possession of what is asserted, of what is under 
discussion. In Adyog is eivat, demonstration, assertion; thus &teQov 
étegov eivat ["saying one thing is another"] (190A9). 

But is that actually the case; can we say the one is the other? Being: 
do they both have the same Being? Thus a person cannot say both, the 
one and the other, because Adyog is A€yetv tO avto ["saying the 
same"]. Theory prior to the phenomena, although already an approach 
to them. 

d6Ea PEvodr|s is also not EteQodo0EEiv ["opinion about something 
other"]; that is impossible. Impossible for the opinion not to be about 
both things; one is insufficient (190D4ff.), d6€a Wevdhjc is not 
adAAoyoeia (cf. 190E). Positively: Adyoc, "showing," although not 
known in its structure. 


§45. 60a and the conjunction of perception and thought 
(Stavora) (190C-200D). 


Before the discussion progresses, once again the genuine phenome- 
non®® of false opinion breaks through, specifically in an example: it 
may happen that I know Socrates and yet at times take someone (who 
is not Socrates) approaching me out of the distance for Socrates: 
wHOnv eivar LwKeatyn ov oida ["suppose to be Socrates, whom I 
know"] (191B4f.). Here the phenomenon is explicitly described, the 


66. See supplement no. 9, p. 161. 
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phenomenon of mis-seeing. I falsely take someone for another. At issue 
is basically the interpretation of this phenomenon. 

The adequate interpretation, however, is hindered by the precon- 
ceived theory. How is the mis-seeing interpreted: the mis-seeing implies 
the knowledge of Socrates, implies that I know him. I mis-see, take for 
Socrates, and IJ identify that which I know (Socrates) with that which I 
do not know, X. Thus the mis-seeing implies that: a touev émtole_ Ua 
eldotacs pn eldevat (191B7f.), "what we know turns our knowing into 
non-knowing." The known becomes the unknown. That is impossible. 

1.1 do not identify the known with the unknown; on the contrary, 
the known (Socrates) is that as which Ll interpret what is given. 

2. The X whom I encounter is not what is unknown, but what is 
given; and in the sense of the mis-seeing it is precisely what is known. 
My opinion is that I see Socrates in this X. 

The Greek interpretation falls outside of the phenomenon and char- 
acterizes it through its objective results. In other words, it sees in the 
phenomenon the objective state of affairs, that X is not Socrates and 
that I do not recognize X as X (asthe one he actually is). 

The phenomenon implies precisely that I have the opinion: itis Socrates. 
Contained in the phenomenon is the circumstance that it is factually 
not Socrates. The mis-seeing is a matter of my apprehending some- 
thing, not as that which it is not, but as that which I presume it to be. 
Something unknown does precisely not enter in. At issue is not simply 
identification, but something as something; not something unknown 
as Itnown, but the perceived as presumed to be such and such. 

Something in relation to something, something as something. But 
in the present context, that is understood only in this sense: not that I 
hold a known something to be something I do not know, neither a 
matter of perception nor representation; but, instead, the perceived taken 
as the represented. Different modes of possessing a being. I know some- 
thing perceived, I know something represented, knowing in Adyoc. 
Knowledge is not at all univocal; a being and its Being are different. To 
attribute, to the given, something that is not given (perceived) but is, 
as such, known: a stranger as Socrates. Or, to take someone (Socrates) 
whom I do not know as such, but perceive as approaching me, for The- 
odorus. Now no longer the "in the place of," not a matter of identifica- 
tion, but instead a matter of "taking jor,” and both given differently. 

On the basis of the dogmatic thesis of Ayoc-Aéyetv tavto and on 
the basis of the unclarity in the mode in which what 1s pre-given is 
given and what is determining is presumed to be, this interpretation 
of the Wevdrc 60a is rejected as well. 
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Regarding 3: The third {interpretation} now tries to gain clarity, 
precisely in this direction. 

The example of mis-seeing shows: I know something or other. 
Socrates is known to me, even if] am not looking at him. The knowl- 
edge of him is retained in me (cf. 192D). 

1. It is possible at times to perceive, and at times not to perceive, that 
which one knows. Knowledge of something, something learned, 
without having seen for oneself. 

2. What one does not know can probably never be experienced, and 
often never is, or is experienced only to be forgotten right away. Hav- 
ing seen, one no longer knows how it looks.** 


Examples: 

1. [know both Theodorus and Theatetus, but I do not perceive e1- 
ther of them. Then I will not take the one for the other. 

2. 1 know the one but not at all the other, and I do not perceive either 
d them. Also in this case, I will not take the one I know for the one Ido 
not know. What is determining is completely unknown to me. 

3.1 know neither, and I perceive neither. Then it will a fortiori be im- 
possible for me to take the one I do not know for another I also do not 
know. Nothing is pre-given, and nothing that determines is known. 

It follows that the Wevdn Oo€aCetv consists only in this: "I know 
both of you," Exwv {. ..} ta onEta (193B10f.), "I have impressions of 
you," "signs," "I have an inkling of you." "I see both distantly," [zy 
ikavas (193C2), "not sufficiently." I see and want to "recognize" what 
is there. I try TH oiketa OWet (193C3), "to attribute to the one who is 
currently seen, in accord with his outward look," the "signs" that per- 
tain to him. Thereby I mistake what is determinant, the "signs" that 
pertain to what is currently seen, and I take Theodorus for Theatetus, 
and vice versa. Tw ONMELW LT) KATA THY AVTOV aioOnot EKaTEgov 
éxetv (194A 1f.), "the signs are not attributed to the perceived object to 
which they currently correspond," their attribution does not corre- 
spond, i.e., the signs do not actually pertain to the perceived object to 
which they are attributed. 

For this mistaken attribution to be possible, however, something 
must be perceived, and, on the other hand, something must be Itnown. 
Where there is neither knowledge, familiarity, nor perception, there is 
also no mis-seeing and (false) mixed-up opinion (194B). The essential 
(cf. 195C7): not a simple identification of the known with the un- 
known, but at once something perceived, given, and known in itself, 


67. Editor's interpolation. 
68. See Morchen transcription, no. 57, p. 210f. 
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as weil as something only represented, known only in an inkling, and 
indeed their ovals ["conjunction"] (cf. 195D1).° 

Then where perceptions are not involved, where they play no part, 
there could not be mis-seeing: ¢.g., in calculation, in counting sums. 
Indeed we do in fact make mistakes in counting. But there it cannot 
be a matter of a false relation between what is retained in thought and 
something perceived. Thus this interpretation is not tenable. Thereby 
what is scandalous about our procedure comes to light: we are seeking 
to clarify Itnowledge and false knowledge, without knowing what 
Itnowledge itself is (196D10)}. 


§46. Testing the second definition (201A-D). 


Prom the second to the third definition. True opinion = knowledge.” 
But one can have true opinion without knowledge. The grounds for 
this assertion can clarify what is meant by knowledge. Jurors judge on 
the basis of a true opinion they have formed regarding the case 
(201 Bf.). But they did not see the criminal act itself, they were not 
present. So they have no knowledge. Which implies for this concept: 
they have not made accessible to themselves, in their own experience, 
the being about which they are rendering a decision. If correct opin- 
ion and knowledge were identical, then a competent juror never has a 
correct opinion without having knowledge at the same time. Thus 
they are different, and ltnowledge is to be distinguished from true 
opinion—in virtue of what? What is the distinguishing moment? 


69. Sce supplement no. 10, p. 161. 
70. See Morchen transcription, no. 58, p. 211. 


Third definition of émiotHpn: 
AANONs 66Ea peta hoyou 
(chaps. 39-43, 201B-210B) 


§47. General characterization of the thesis: knowledge is true 
d0Ea peta Aoyouv. Interpretation and denomination. 


ueta hoyou ["with /ogos”],”! that is to say, in such a manner that the 
showing of the beings themselves is present for the soul itself, or in 
such a manner that the soul itself makes manifest beings in their dis- 
closedness, thus beings as actually being, as being such and such, be- 
ings as. That is the substantive meaning, which, admittedly, is not 
prominent, since Plato does not succeed in grasping Adyoc itself uni- 
vocally. Yet a definition in the Meno.’”* It has already been indicated 
that Plato submits his own definition to critique. ButAdyoc indeed has 
another meaning: simple grasp of the what, Socratic hoyog. Now, 
however, taken positively! 

The discussion of Wevdrc 66a shows: in the background stands 
the problem of the étegov, something in place of the other, something 
as something else, 1) ov, and specifically in relation to hoyog. Antis- 
thenes: identification, tautology of the subject with itself;”* in general, 
no human being, because no psychism {?}. hoyog is characterized 


71. Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea. Recogn. F. Susemihl. Leipzig, 1882, bk. 6, 
1140b20: €€tc tov GANGEverv Leta Aoyou ["capacity of disclosing the truth accom- 
panied with logos"]. 

72. 97BEf. 

73. Mullach, Fragmenta, Antisthenes, frag. 47, vol. 2, pp. 282-83; Aristotle, 
Met. A 29, 1024b32ff.: div AEwv AéyeoOat ANY TH oiKEi@ Adyw EV é—H’ EVOc 
["he (Antisthenes) was wrong to think that only its own name can be said of a 
thing, one for each"]. 
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more exactly in the course of this discussion, although not in its struc- 
ture but, instead, as the basic comportment of the soul itself. 

Now Aoyo¢ openly and explicitly becomes the theme, as a charac- 
teristic moment of aANON¢ d0Ea. And AGyoc—if our basic under- 
standing of the dialogue is correct—is ontological, oriented again to- 
ward the general problem of Being, i.¢., toward the question of H") OV, 
the €teQov, the 7Q0¢ 77 as such. 

The discussion begins with a characterization of the 7QWTA {...} 
otolxyed ["the first elements"] (201E1), the constituents of all beings 
(201D8ff.). That seems to be an extraneous consideration, even less 
connected to the theme than Wevdiy¢ b0Ea, but only as long as we fail 
to realize that all these discussions are approaches to the problem of 
Being. aQxXat, oTOLVELa.” Why these? In a certain sense, it has been 
established that AOyOs concerns, in each case, a twofold: something as 
something. But now beings consist in elements; the latter constitute 
Being. Thus if there is something to be known, then, above all, it is 
these. Yet: AUTO yaQ KAD abtoO EKACTOV OVOLAOaL LOVOV (201E2f.), 
"something like that can only be addressed in itself," only be named;” 
meocettetv S OVdEV AAAO dvvaTov ["impossible to address it as any- 
thing else"] (201E3f.), avté—"itself in itself," €ketvo ["that one"], 
écaotov ["each"], povov ["single"], tovto ["this"] (cf. 202A3f.), 
nothing other can be added, it cannot be addressed as "this," or "that," 
or even as a being or a nonbeing. TleQutveXOVTA ["terms that run 
around loose"] (202A5) éviac {...) dla macwV OTN AV THXWOL 
METOMEVAC,” "arbitrarily flying among all," they stop everywhere, but 
in no particular place, in no actual determinate being. 

advvaTOV {...} TOV TEWTWV ENOVat AOYW ["impossible for the 
elements to be expressed in logos"] (202A8f.), for OvoUaTwWYV YaQ 
ovpTtAokny etvarAoyou ouoiay ["the Being of logos consists precisely 
in the combination of names"] (202B4f.). That which is "put together," 
ovykeivevov (cf. 202B3ff.), out of the oTOLXelOVv is so through combi- 
nation, and AOyoc emerges out of the corresponding combination of 
their appurtenant names.” ototxeia are then &Aoya, ayvwota, 
atoOnta povoy ["without logos, unknowable, merely perceived"] (cf. 
202B6). Not interpretable, not comprehensible as something; they 
must purely and simply be accepted. But ovAAaPat ["syllables"] can 
be understood and expressed (203A, cf. 204A); consequently, a con- 
cept, not mere syllables! In this way, therefore, the WuxN can 
aANVEvety, yryvMokKetv dé OU [disclose the truth, but not know" (cf. 


74. Cf. above, pt. 1 {inthe manuscript: "earlier introduction"}, §12¢, p. 41. 
75. See Morchen transcription, no. 59, p. 211. 

76. CE 197D8: dovecote. 

77. Cf. Aristotle, Met. Z 4. 
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202C1f.), "have disclosed" the beings just as they are, and yet not have 
understanding and "knowledge" of them, not know them as such! 
Conviction about Being and about the matters at issue, but no knowl- 
edge which could be demonstrated on the basis of the things 
themselves. 

But Socrates is not satisfied with this interpretation of knowledge 
(202D8ff.): "The elements should be unltnowable," not, on the con- 
trary, that which has the character of combination (what can be com- 
bined, ovvawic, ovv@eots). To test this thesis, we will return to the 
phenomena which were brought forward to serve as a TaQadELyUQ: 
the elements and the combinations in writing—"letters" and "sylla- 
bles" (202E6). 

Question: are letters avev Adyou (&Aoyov) ["without logos"), 
whereas syllables {Aoyov}"* €xovowv ["possess logos"] (cf. 203A3)? It 
appears to be so. Question: what is HQ? o and a. What about C? It 
cannot be explained in the same way, since it is not a combination of 
this and that. "Something as something" in the background! The syI- 
lable itself is Tax AUPOTEQAL OTOLXELO ["the two elements"] (203C4f.), 
or several of them, or lav TIva logav yeyovviay ovvtEBEevtV 
avtwv (203C5f.), "one visible thing arising out of the combination of 
both." Theatetus believes the syllable is a totality in the sense of a sum. 
Cannot whoever knows the syllable—and it is knowable—also {know}”’ 
both elements, the % and the Q? But these are supposed to be un- 
knowable, and yet whoever knows the ovAAaBai knows them as well. 
On the other hand, a syllable can be known only by way of knowledge 
d the letters. Therefore the thesis (element AAoyov, combination 
Aoyov éxov) is untenable. 

Perhaps it is wrong, however, to take a syllable as a sum. Perhaps 
the totality has a different character, Ev ri yeyovoc eidoc ["one eidos 
emerging from them"] (203E3f.), €tegov 52 twv oToLXEiwv ["other 
than the letter-elements"] (203E4f.). If that {is correct},°° then there 
are no parts here, for Ween are parts only of sums. Or is there a differ- 
ent kind of totality (204E8f.), one that is autonomous, has its own 
proper content, is different from all its parts, and is something other 
than a part? Indeed. Thus wholeness is different than a sum? Yes.*! 
But is not 6 a totality, an all? 6 isin fact nothing other than this sum! 
Number is a sum of parts. ro ohov {...) ov Eottv EK WEOWV ["the 
whole is not made up of parts"] (204E8). Totum ["whole"]— moments; 
compositum ["compound"] —pieces; formal totality—parts. Therefore f 


78. Editor's interpolation. 
79. Editor's interpolation. 
80. Editor's interpolation. 
81. See M6rchen transcription, no. 60, p. 211f. 
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a syllable is pia {...} id€a ["one visible thing"] (205D5), 6Aov ["a 
whole"] (205D8), then it is as unknowable as a letter. Conversely, 
however, iff the syllable is knowable, then so is the letter. And in fact it 


is so: in elementary school, we learn precisely by starting with the 
elements.*? 


§48. Clarification of the phenomenon of AOYos. 


a) Attempt at determining the phenomenon of Adyoc. 


AOyos: "concept," "assertion" (cf. 206C4):** 

I. Expressing, making an assertion, uttering: duxvoiac ev dwvy 
cooTteg etO6WAOv ["like the image of thought in sound"] (208C5). 

2. Showing of the tt eotty, "the whole through the mediation of the 
element": 6th otolxéiwv To GAOV ["the whole through the elements"] 
(207C3f.), dua ototxyetov Gd0¢ Eérti TO GAOV ["a way to the whole 
through the element"] (208C6). Thus here correct opinion with enu- 
meration, and yet no knowledge. 

3. To be capable of onvetov eimtetv ["to name a sign"] (208C7f.), 
whereby that which is to be shown distinguishes itself from all else. 
The specific difference, not human being in general, but also not proper- 
ties which {. ..]** go together {?}, but, rather, on the basis of them 
(208D7ff.). About this I must have a true opinion; to which then the 
distinguishing indication is added? Yet f this is already knowledge, 
why should it still be connected with the distinguishing indication? 
Do not aAnOne 56Ea and Adyos coincide? 


b) Summary: the question of knowledge and the function of 
AOYOG in the problem of Being. 


Summarizing: in the Theatetus, the problem of Being, p17 ov, under the 
name of €7tLOTH UN, i.e., AOyos. 

First definition:* knowledge is not without Aoyog, for, otherwise, 
there would be no disclosure of beings at all, no understanding of 
Being. 

Second definition: knowledge in relation to pevdrc 50a is EtTEQOV 
EteQov. AGYoO¢ is not tautological; otherness. AAAOdOEIA: something 
in the place of. ovvawtc: Connection of something with something. 
AGyog is the basic activity of the soul; therein ovvanptc. 

Third definition: knowledge is Ueta Aoyoy. Adyosc, ovuTtAoKn, 


82. See supplement no. 11, p. 161. 

83. See Morchen transcription, no. 61, p. 212. 
84. Passage illegible. 

85. See Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 212f. 
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ototxeiov. There is always already the 6Aov and on its basis the 
particular. 

Adyoc: "showing," and therein GAnOeta. Adyoc-ovcia:** logic- 
Being. Ontology-concepts. 

I. Wvxn: 1. understanding of Being in general, Dasein. 2. Adyoc: 
interpretation. ei6n-Kowwvia. 

II. But under what presupposition is there duaAéyeo@au, Showing of 
the avt6, tovto, and something like the 6th tac@y ["through all.]? 
Only f there is ovpTtAoKn. And how does the latter come about? Only 
in a totality. Korvwvia is to be included in the definition of Being itself. 


Summary: shown in the Sophist: 


saa ["motion"] ” Ee otaoic ["rest" 187 
ov ["Being"]: tavto ["the ie Seay thedd it 
same" S5EQON ES theater’) (ct 254s, 


kivnoic with otcdoic Ov (254D5) 
puxn—Ov: understanding of Being (cf. 248A11, 250B7) 
KoWVwvia—dvvauis TAQOVEIAC, "possibility of co-presence," aya0dyv 


["good"]. 


86. See Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 213. 
87. Cf. Sophist, 255E11ff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 62, p. 213; see also 


GA 19, p. 536ff. 
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Central concepts of Plato's philosophy 
in the context of the understanding of 
Being and the question of Being 


§49. The Idea of the «ya0ov. 


a) Being and the "for the sake of which" of understanding. 


ovota and a&ya8ov. How do we proceed from the principles and basic 
determinations of beings, from the Ideas as structures of Being, to the 
Idea of the xya0ov,** fromthe logical to the ethical, from Being to the 
"ought"? ovoia and ayadov. 

Being, i.e., the Being of beings /das Seiende-Sein], is that which is 
understood purely and simply for the sake of itself and is the only thing 
that can be understood in such a way. For the sake of itself: the end of all 
understanding. If I say "for the sake of itself," that is still an assertion 
about it: end, méQac, Gya0Ov. In a naively ontic sense: something 
higher than Being itself, which, moreover, still is Being itself. Consid- 
ered more closely, however, not an assertion about Being, but one that 
turns away from Being and is precisely not directed to Being itself but,. 
instead, approaches it obliquely, in relation to how it is understood, 
what it is for the understanding and not as it is in itself. Even "Being" 
as principle is a derivative characterization. 

At issue here is the Being of Dasein, the soul itself. At issue is Being, 
the “for the sake of which" of this being, that which it has "to be." The 
being to whose Being an understanding of Being pertains. Understand- 
ing of Being: the potentiality-for-being wherein Being is at issue. In the 
Greek sense: that which is atissue, the for the sake of which, itself as a being, 


88. See Morchen transcription, no. 63, p. 213. 
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the good, Being is téAoc, "end," the ~yaQdv, It is a matter of the cyaOdv, 
because Being is understood as a being, an existing property, the good. 
More is said about the soul than the good, according to its sense, can 
bear. To restrict the ontological assertion to its proper limits. 

To know, to see, is an action, being out for. 

ayabov, Téeac, any seeing is already, and above all, related to the 
light The understanding of Being is brought to completion in seeing. 
Being through the idéa, "something seen"; Being through the aya@ov, 
the "forthe sake of which," the "end." The Idea of the good is Being in 
the proper sense and is a being in the proper sense. 


b) Being and value.®’ 

Being means, in the first place, presence. Beyond that, it is the "for the 
sake of which," the toward which, aya@ov, wéAeua, "utility." Being it- 
self is separated and, as Ov, equated with ovoid.” Contributionality [Bei- 
traglichkeit] is not itself understood ontologically but, instead, is coordi- 
nated to Being, because Being itself is restricted to pure constancy, bare 
thingly presence. Yet the thing "still" has, beyond this, a toward-which, a 
value, so called on the basis of an insufficient grasp of Being. 

And in the moral realm? A fortiori in that realm. That is the issue! 


Existence! Potentiality-for-being! 


§50. Summarizing retrospective. 


a) Critical evaluation of Plato's treatment of the 
problem of Being. 
What is ontologically decisive in Plato's work: id€a and Adyog (uxt); 
dvvauic KoLwviac Twv yevav ["possibility of a communion of the 
genera" ].°' Not ué0eEic between the aioOnta and the eldn, but among 
the latter themselves. 

Kowwvia tTwV etdav, determinations of Being:° 1. the formal deter- 
minations and the concrete ones not distinguished; 2. not said how 
these determinations of Being relate to the Idea of Being itself, Being 
the highest yévoc; 3. not said whether in general one can make do 
with a neutral concept of Being. 

Being is distinguished from beings. Proper way of apprehension: 
Aoyos, and this possibility belongs to Dasein, an understanding of 
Being. Being in Aoyoy. Adyoc: GANVELA. AOYoc: KatIYyooEv, KATH- 


89. See Morchen transcription, no. 64, p. 213f. 
90. Cf. Theatetus, 186C, versus 186A. 

91. Cf. above, p. 115, n. 87. 

92. See Morchen transcription, no. 65, p. 214. 
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yogia. Aoyos: ovv, "with," "together." Central problem—basic prob- 
lem: Aoyoc—Wvxn—KtvyoL. 

Being: presence; on that basis, the more precise structure of Being: 
togetherness, co-presence, one-other, unity-otherness-multiplicity- 
sameness. Being and relation. 

The structure of Aoyoc remains open, though it is predelineated: 
Being itself and its delimitation with regard to disclosedness; Being 
and possibility, dvvauic; Being and motion, Ktvnotc. Yet even what is 
acquired is not at all a system, finished and transparent, but is always 
under way, approached: obscurity. And precisely here resides what is 
genuinely productive, what points beyond and leads further on, ex- 
actly because we have here no system but, instead, actual work in dis- 
closing the phenomena. That is why this work has never gone out of date. 
Not because it contains some finished, so-called eternal truth, but be- 
cause it asks actual questions, which, as problems, do not lead mortal 
lives. To pose a genuine problem is decisive and demands actual investi- 
gative work. On the other hand, there is the sophistical solving of 
semblant problems. {This work will not be out of date}”* as long as it is 
not unsuccessful in finding responses that grasp the radical intention 
and awaken a new one. 

Thus no conclusion, but only renewed impulses. 


b) Retrospective on pre-Aristotelian philosophy, 
for the sake of a transition to Aristotle. 


Before considering the highest level of pure scientific research, a look 
back. 

Thales and Plato's Sop/tist.°** Understanding of Being. Concept of 
Being and possibilities of conceptual interpretation. {Thales}:”° explicit 
question of beings with respect to their Being; but grasped there on 
the basis of beings and as a being. 

Parmenides: Being, but all beings are, so to speak, denied. 

Plato: the Being of beings, AGyoc, dSUVALUC KOLV@VLAC, co-presence. 
Being is not something simple and becomes accessible primarily in 
logos. 

Aoyos: The "logic" of beings, i.e., founded through /ogos; that is the 
primary guiding line. No ontology manifest. A6yoc: whence the cate- 
gories, etc.°® The Aristotelian problems.” 


93. Editor's interpolation. 

94. See Morchen transcription, no. 66, p. 214. 
95. Editor's interpolation. 

96. Cf. above, last paragraph beginning on p. 117. 
97. See supplement no. 12, p. 161. 


SECTION THREE 
Aristotle’s Philosophy 


] 
7 
On the problem of the development 


and of the adequate reception of 
Aristotle's philosophy 


§51. Biography and philosophical development 
of Aristotle. 


a) Biographical data. 


Born 38413 in Stagira (Thrace).From his eighteenth year, 36716 {inthe 
Academy].’ Entered around the time of the composition of the Theatetus. 
Plato's student for twenty years, {upto}? 34817. Upon Plato's death, Aris- 
totle and Xenocrates went to stay with Hermias in Mysia. For three years 
Aristotle was the leader of the circle of Plato's students there. 343-336: 
at the Macedonian royal court as preceptor to the thirteen-year-old Al- 
exander, the future "Great." 336: after Alexander assumed the throne, 
Aristotle returned to Athens. At the Lyceum (precinct sacred to Apollo 
Lyceus), led the school of the Peripatetics for twelve years. TtEQiTTATOC, 
"promenade," along which the members of the school carried on their 
scientific discussions. With Alexander's death in 323, anti-Macedonian 
feeling brolce free in Athens. Aristotle accused of impiety. Fled to Chal- 
cis, died there in 322 at the age of sixty-three. 


b) On the question of the development of Aristotle's philosophy. 


Aristotle's philosophical development: the problem has been neglected 
for a long time, and not without reason, since the grounds for a deter- 


1. Editor's interpolation. 
2. Editor's interpolation. 
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mination are unstable. Chronology and character of the writings; 
studied in the nineteenth century. Character: published writings ver- 
sus lecture notes. Only a very small part of the Corpus Aristotelicum was 
published by Aristotle. "You are not working in order to write books, 
but in order to make headway in the matters at issue." Today it is just 
the opposite. Typical is the remark of a famous theologian of the nine- 
teenth century; in his letters he says he must now think of a topic for 
his next book. A book must be written; that comes first. Then one tries 
to find something to write about. 

The developmental problem was taken up by Werner Jaeger.’® The 
essential work is by H. Bonitz.* The schema of the development can be 
drawn out as follows: Platonic period: beginning; middle period: to 
Assos [in Mysia] and back, critique of Plato; mature period: Lyceum.? 
This schema and the questions it provoked have indeed advanced the 
problem, regardless of whether or not Jaeger's view is tenable. 

There is a basic difficulty, one Jaeger himself does not see because 
of the narrowness of his philosophical interpretation: the writings on 
logic, on physics, and bk. I of the psychology are supposed to stem 
from the early period, but there the decisive problems are not merely 
posed in a tentative way but, instead, are already solved.* As long as 
this difficulty is not disposed of, or even faced, the reconstruction of 
Aristotle's development remains without a genuine foundation. The 
only way is that of an actual philosophical interpretation of Aristotle's 
investigations. But Iam convinced that even that will not lead toa so- 
lution; the only possible standpoint which is scientific and objective is 
to acknowledge the insolubility. 

Writings: Organon, Rhetoric, Poetics, Physics, On the heavens, Coming to be 
and passing away, On the soul, Metaphysics, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics.’ 

Aristotle is said to be the master builder;* coherent edifice, doctrinal 
system. Thomas. Pure fiction! Everything is open; basic problems. 


3. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung. Berlin, 
1923 (henceforth, Jaeger, Aristoteles). Preliminary sketch in a more narrow frame- 
work in his Studien; see above, p. 26, n. 34. 

4. H. Bonitz, Aristotelische Studien. Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-histori- 
schen Classe der Iconiglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1862-1867. Re- 
printed, five parts in one volume: Hildesheim, 1969. 

5. Jaeger, Aristoteles, see table of contents and pp. 9ff., LO5ff., 3311. 

6. Ibid., pp. 37ff., 53ff., 45, 311, 355, 395. 

7. Aristotelis opera. Ex recogn. I. Bekkeri, vols. 1-5. Academia Regia Borussica. 
Berlin, 1831ff. 

8. Morchen transcription: "Dogma: Aristotle, versus Plato, is to be character- 
ized as a master builder. Confusing him with Thomas Aquinas. In Aristotle, even 
less of a doctrinal edifice than in Plato." 
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§52. On the reception of Aristotle's philosophy.’ 


Despite an Aristotelian tradition dominant since the time of Schleier- 
macher, the last decade has seen the slow emergence of a more fitting 
appreciation of Aristotle. Hegel, in his early, Frankfurt years, prior to 
his first projection of a system, was lastingly influenced by Aristotle. 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Trendelenburg, Bonitz, Torstrik, Brentano: 
systematic, phenomenology. 

Neo-Icantianism not only {interpreted}!° Kant one-sidedly (as an 
epistemologist), but the same one-sidedness deformed the conception 
of Greek philosophy in general and led to a misinterpretation of Aris- 
totle. The distinction idealism-realism was transferred back to the 
Greeks. Aristotle would then represent naive, unscientific realism 
and, inasmuch as it was preceded by Plato, a decline. This conception 
was dominant and—ina less strict form—still is so today. In addition: 
the Middle Ages considered Aristotle "the philosopher," and that was 
all the more reason to see in him something obscure and superannu- 
ated. But neither the Middle Ages nor Neo-Icantianism should divert 
the correct interpretation of Aristotle. 

In our preliminary remarks:"' philosophical research, its genesis out of 
understanding in general. Proper task: understanding, showing of Being 
and of its grounds and constitution; critical versus positive knowledge. 

We will now, in the concrete, follow the process of penetrating into 
Being, i.e., the exposition of the difference. Certainty of access to, and 
elaboration of, Being itself. Thereby a predelineation of science in the 
proper sense. The idea of this science and its problematics: what is to be 
questioned, how and on what path of disclosure, how taken up, which 
central problems posed, which way leads to a solution? The formation 
of philosophy as research: apex of ancient philosophy. 


Outline: 

1. Philosophical research in general. Problem of Being. Met. Il 1 and 
2. 

2. The fundamental directions taken by the questioning within the 
problematic of Being, four {suchdirections}” and dUvautc ["potenti- 
ality"], éveoyeta [“actuality”].’*{.. .}.% 

3. The point of departure for the ontological problematic. Motion. 


9. See Morchen transcription, no. 67, p. 214f. 
10. Editor's interpolation. 
11. Manuscript: "Introduction"; see above, 54 and §5, p. 5ff. 
12. See below, chap. 2, p. 124ff. 
13. Editor's interpolation. 
14. See below, chap. 3, p. 130ff. 
15. Text illegible. 
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Physics. Phys. A and [ 1-3,' Taken positively: OUvapuc, Evégyeta: 
thereby Kivrjoic possible {. . .}..7 

4. Ontology of life. De anima B and I. Thereby a_ possible 
foundation. 

5. Ontology of Dasein, Ethics,'? Ath. Nic.?° 

6. Philosophical research and concept formation. Adyoc, demon- 
stration and proof. De interp., Anal. post. B. 

We will discuss only the main lines here, laying out the problems, 
no doctrinal edifice; but even the main lines will be presented only in 
their most characteristic traits. Looking toward the positive elabora- 
tion in the lecture course to be offered in the winter semester.?! 


16. See below, chap. 4, p. 142ff. 

17. Text illegible. 

18. See below, chap. 5, p. L53ff. 

19. Cf. E. Arleth, Die metaphysischen Grundlagen der aristotelischen Ethik. Prague, 
1903. 

20. See below, chap. 5, §67, p. 1571. 

21. Cf. Geschichte der Philosophie von Thomas v. Aquin bis Kant. Marburger Vor- 
lesung Wintersemester 1926-27, GA 23. 


2 


= ee 


The ontological problem and the idea of 
philosophical research 


§53. The investigation into beings as beings, i.e., 
into Being, as the thematic domain of the 
fundamental science for Aristotle. 


There is predelineated in the essence of ontological questioning in 
general, and also, accordingly, in its historical development, a double 
concept,"" i.e., a remarkable state of fluctuation. To understand and 
genuinely grasp beings as beings: on the one hand, the particular being 
that most appropriately satisfies the idea of Being. Which does not 
mean this idea becomes explicit. On the other hand, the Being of be- 
ings in general, attempt to determine Being. Yet without the ground 
and question of the most original problematic. 

The double concept of the fundamental science: 

1. science of Being; 

2. science of the highest and most proper being. 

What properly is: 1. the things that actually are; 2. what properly 
constitutes beings: Being. 

Interpretation of Met. and FE (K and Physics). 

Met.V 1:2 w<¢ bvotc tts ["(Being) in its own nature"] (cf. 1003a27) 
and the related DmaQxXOVTA ["determinations"] (1003a22). Ontic ex- 
planation of beings—ontological interpretation of Being. "If now even 
the questions posed by the ancients, who were investigating the ele- 
ments, implicitly aimed at these basic determinations of Being as such, 


22. See Mérchen transcription, no. 68, p. 2151. 
23. 1003a21-32. 
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then the elements must not be, contrary to the opinion of these an- 
cient thinkers, confinable to a determinate region of Being, but must 
be related to beings just insofar as they are beings" (1003a28ff.). This 
theme of research, of what is to be apprehended, is made up of "the 
first causes of beings as beings" (1003a31), the first causes of Being, that 
jrom which Being as such is to be determined. Here lies the catch, the dou- 
ble concept of a science of Being as both ontic explanation and ontological 
interpretation. Causes of beings: the theme is the Being of beings. Causes 
of Being: beings are the cause of Being. The problem can be discussed 
in a positive way only if we have a sufficient grasp of both concepts of 
the first science. We will begin with the first science as science of 
Being oriented toward ontological interpretation. 

Being is the theme. This science obviously has more to say than 
simply: Being is Being. Yet the object is always Being. Just as geometry 
always deals with space, physics with material nature, and biology 
with organic nature, so the first science ever treats of beings as such and 
in general, of beings just insofar as they are, of Being. Kat On Kat TO TAAQL 
Te KAL VUV Kai ALet CytOUpLeVov Kal aiel aTTOQOVEVOV, TLTO OV ["what 
is always sought, and always leads to an impasse, already long ago and 
still now: what is Being"].?4 

The idea of this science is determined more precisely in J’ 2: the idea 
of the science of Being (1003a33-1004a9), 

1. The unity of the object and of the thematic approach (I 2, 
1003a33-b19). 

2. To the object there corresponds an originally genuine kind of 
givenness, and indeed a direct one, AloOnots (1003b19-22). 

3. The mode of self-pre-givenness (phenomenology, ontology). 

4. ov and &v: co-originality (1003b22-1004a2). 

5. Science of Being and sciences of concretely different regions of 
Being (1004a2-9). 

Regarding 1: First of all, the unity of the thematic horizon: 4 gy, "as 
being," with respect to Being, toward which everything is oriented. 
Being is the most universal.”> Plato: kotvwvia tTawv yevay,?° Are the 
yévn that to which the problematic of this science is ultimately re- 
duced? The question is taken up in Met. B 3.”’ Met. B develops a series 
of problems, all of which serve to determine the object of this science. 
There we have what is decisive forthe matter at issue and what is most 
important for understanding the new Aristotelian problematic over 
and against Plato. 


24. Met. Z 1, 1028b2ff. 

25. See supplement no. 13, p. 161f., and Morchen transcription, no. 69, p. 216. 
26. Cf. Sophist, 254B7f. 

27. 998b14ff. 
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§54. The impossibility of determining 
Being through genera. 


The “origins,”** the basic determinations of Being, as well as Being itself, 
the agxai twv OvtTWV, cannot be genera. The proof is carried out indi- 
rectly, from the impossibility of the opposite vmOOeOIC. First of all, an 
example to clarify the concepts of genus, difference, species. Teaching 
example: homo animal rationale ["man is the rational animal"]. Genus: 
animal (includesthe rational and the non-rational). Difference: rationale, 
divides the genus and determines it as something, as something that it 
itself, according to its idea, is not yet: living being as rational. And so the 
difference constitutes the species: homo (© beast) resides neither in ani- 
mal nor in ratio, for God also possesses the latter. Rationale does not be- 
long to animalitas, if homo and beast are not both rationale. 

On the hypothesis that Being is a genus, then the species and dif- 
ferences, which differentiate Being in general into some definite mode 
of Being, should not be determined on the basis of Being, for differ- 
ences introduce something that does not already lie in the genus. But 
if the difference, insofar as it differentiates, is supposed to be some- 
thing at all, i-e., insofar as it is supposed to function as a difference, it 
must be. Assuming Being is a genus, then the difference and the spe- 
cies would necessarily possess the determinations of the genus itself. 

We face here an either-or: either Being is a genus, but then it is a 
genus that by essence can have no differences and no species, for these 
would be utterly deprived of a connection to Being. Or there are dif- 
ferences and species, but then Being is necessarily not a genus. Now, 
since differences and species actually are, valet consequentia: ov is nota 
yevoc. Being has no species and no differences. Then how is it articu- 
lated? How understand the wnity of the general and the multiplicity of 
the "kinds" and modes of Being, the species and modalities? How are 
we to account here for the cidoc¢ and the diacpoga ["difference"]? As 
predicates, or as the being itself of which such a predication is made? 


§55. The unity of analogy (of the 7Q0¢ Ev) as sense of the 
unity of multiple beings in oOvOLAa. 


Aristotle now provides the positive answer to the question of whether 
the aoxat have the character of yévy, whether the AQx1) of ov (i.e., 
ovoid) = a yévos. 

Met. T 2: "Beings are called beings in several senses" (1003433). 
Therefore Being is understood in several senses as well. But the mani- 


28. Related to Mer. B 3, 998b14-28; see Morchen transcription, no. 70, p. 216f. 
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foldness of the meaning of Being is not an utterly disparate one. It is not 
simply a matter of one and the same word used with completely differ- 
ent meanings, such as the cock /Hahn/of the chicken coop and of the 
water spigot: the same word, but the meaning 1s altogether different. 
Thus the expression "Being" is not equivocal, ovx 6U@VvUpws ["not 
merely homonymous"] (1003a34), aequivoce, but neither is it—since 
mMOAAAXa@IC—OVVWVUUWs ["synonymous"], univoce, having the same 
meaning 1n every context. 

What then are, positively, the meaning of Being and the mode of 
signification of this term? The meaning is not disparate, unrelated to 
some one thing; on the contrary, me@d¢ év Kat lav ttva vot ["re- 
lated to one and the same specific nature"] (1003a33f.). Aristotle 
clothes his answer in two examples: To vytetvov, the expression 
"healthy" has its meaning 7190¢ UYietav; something is called "healthy" 
insofar as it has a relation to health. This relation can be of various kinds, 
while yet always remaining a relation to health: 

vytewvov ta bvAattetv (1003a35), "healthy" inasmuch as it "main- 
tains and preserves" health; e.g., walking is healthy. 

vytewov Tq TrOLetv (1003a35f.), "healthy" inasmuch as it "pro- 
duces" health. An organ is healthy. 

VYLELVOV TH OTNLELOV Elvat THS Vyteiag (1003a36), "healthy" inas- 
much as it "is a sign of health," a healthy complexion. 

vytewwov To {. . .} deKTIKOV AUTIs (1003a36f.), "healthy" inasmuch 
as it is something that is determined at all by health and illness. Only 
what can be ill can be healthy; not a stone, no more than a triangle. 
But indeed timber, an animal, a living being. 

Taking a walk is healthy in a different sense of being healthy than 
a heart is healthy. "The heart is healthy" has a different sense than 
"healthy cheeks." Not because the latter differ from the heart as parts; 
here "are" does not mean that the cheeks themselves are not diseased 
but, rather, means "are a sign of." A comparable example to "healthy" 
is "medical" in relation to the practice of medicine. "Medical" is a per- 
formance, a comportment, something (such as an instrument) that 
pertains to this practice (cf. 1003bl-3). 

Likewise, "is," wherever it is used, has significance in relation 
to "Being," ula agxNn—mo0¢ TAVTIY ["one principle-toward the same"] 
(cf. 1003b5f.), "in relation to Being" (1003b9), in each case proceed- 
ing from Being and returning back to it.*? Beings are in different 
senses, and the difference results fromthe relation, different in each 
case, of the being to that which most properly.is said to be. 

TA LEV {.. .} OTA Aéyetot (1003b6) ["for beings are spoken of as”:]° 


29. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 2171. 
30. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 217ff. 
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1. 61 OVGiat {1003b6),?’ in themselves "things present-at-hand.” 
2. 61 NAO Ovatas (1003b7),” "states of what is prescnt-at-hand." 
3. Ott Od0¢ Etc ObotavV (1003b7)}, "a way toward being present-at- 


hand." 
4. ot HBoeAt, otEOTVEIS (1003b7f.), "disappearances," "deprivations." 
Ott TOLOTITES (1003b8), "qualities." 
6. 6TL aNoMacets (1003b9), "negations." 


al 


mg0g piav Aeyouévwv vow ["said in relation to one nature”] 
(1003b14). Cf. Met. K 3: tov 6vtac ff ov ["of beings as beings” ],” eivat 
["Being"],>* m&Boc¢ ["affect"],> é€t¢ ["comportment"],* diexGeotw 
["disposition"] ,* ivr. ["motion"] .** 

This relationship 7Q0¢ év ["to once"] is a mode of the Ka@ Ev ["on 
one”],”* the unity of analogy, £€ o0 Ta AAA TETITAL, KALE OAEYOVTAL 
(1003b17}, something "on which the other modes of Being are depen- 
dent and through which those other modes are said to be." If this 
something is ovoia ["presence-at-hand"], then on it depend the 
a&QXAL. In each case is it a matter of a determinate ovota ["something 
present-at-hand"], or of ouoia in general? 

Regarding 2 and 3: to have constantly in view a morc precise type 
of the primary access.*° Mode of pre-givenness, pre-having. Here is a 
new science of Being as such. Explained in Met. K 3:*1 new concept of 
philosophy: ontology, thematic research into Being itself. Actually 
demonstrated, not just tentatively touched on. Delimitation over and 
against mathematics and physics:*? mathematics abstracts and grasps 
simply: acdatoecic,** "taking away" something from something; this 
in various respects and yet one discipline. 

ov ft) ov ["beings as beings"], Being itself already indicated. Being 
occurs in a multiplicity of modes. Unity: modc Ev, analogy. The analog- 
ical meaning of Being = question of Being in general. The problem of 
this analogy is the central problem for penetrating into Being in gen- 


31. See supplements no. 14 and no. 15, p. 162. 
32. See supplement no. 16, p. 162. 

33. 1061a8. 

34. 1061a10. 

35. 1061a9; Met. A 21, 1022b15ff. 

36. 1061a9; Met. A 20, 1022b4 ff. 

37. 1061a9; Met. A 19, 1O22b1 Ef. 

38. 1061a9; cf. Phys. 1° 1, 200b128f. 

39.1 2, 1003b15. 

40. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 218. 
41. 1061a28-b17. 

42. See Morchen transcription, no. 71, p. 218f. 
43. Cf. Met. K 3, 1061a29. 
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eral. Where is the seat of this analogy? Whence derive the possibility 
of a relation of beings to beings and the possibility of various relations 
of that kind? Adyoc-6v, something as something, together, one with 
the other, Adyog is the guideline, i.e., ov Aeyouevov, the possible 
mode of Being of what can be asserted. 

katryovetv, Katyyooia. Being: its interpretation and the fixing of 
its modes. Category, Aoyoc—“assertion,” analogy. Ov 1) Ov: how it shows 
itself in logos and is encountered in the mode of the "as something.” 

ov of the categories: the first group within the first’ sense of 


mToAAax@e ["in many ways"). 


44. See supplement no. 17, p. 162. 

45. On the two differentmeanings of TOAAaXac in Aristotle, see Morchen tran- 
scription, no. 71, p. 219; cf. also M. Heidegger, Vom Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit. 
Freiburger Vorlesung Sommersemester 1930. GA 31. Frankfurt, 1982, p. 77. 


The fundamental questioning 
of the problematic of Being 


§56. The essence of the "categories." 


Terminologically, the expression Katryyogia®® implies a relation to 
AGyoc as “showing.” Essentially, however, the categories signify modes ¢ 
Being. How does it happen that modes of Being are designated with a 
term related to assertion? That should not make us wonder, for the ques- 
tion of Being is oriented toward hoyoq, "showing." More precisely: 
AGyOc is the showing of beings; in hoyoq, beingsare accessibleand thereby 
also Being. Admittedly, thereby we clarify only the genesisof the relation 
with respect to the characters of Being. And yet it is not only terminolog- 
ically, but also fundamentally, that ontology is oriented toward AOyos. 
KATA TAVTWV YAQ TO ov KaTtIyyooEttau,*”” “Being is asserted of all 
things." If a being is encountered, then Being, inter alia, is intended and 
understood. Being is the most general category. But that does not mean 
beings and Being are something subjectively thought; on the contrary, 
Aéyew signifies: to "show" beings in themselves. Categories are modes of 
beings with respect to their Being, not forms of subjective thought, which, 
moreover, they are not for Kant either. But a limit does indeed arise in 
another respect: there are beings and Being only insofar as they are ac- 
cessible in assertion. Furthermore, in accord with the immediate mean- 
ing: only what is present-at-hand, things. Plotinus: the vorta are over and 
against the aigOntd, but, even within the atoOntd, again only the pres- 
ent-at-hand things, neutral presence-at-hand: table, tree, mountain, sky. 


46. Sce Morchen transcription, no. 72, p. 219f. 
47. Met, K 2, 1060b4f. 
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How does this {orientation toward /ogos}4* appear, and how are the 
categories apprehensible in it? The categories give: 

1. TO ov {.. .} KATA TA OXNUATA TwV KATIYORIMV ["Being accord- 
ing to the configurations of the categories”].4? The categories are 
oxnuata, "Gestalten,” in which the modes of Being show themselves. 
How are they connected to AOyoc? 

2. Ta KATA UNdeniav OvETAOKNY Aeyoueva ["things said insofar 
as they are in no way combined"].”° 

3. KAO’ avtc dé eivat AéyeTat GoaTtEg ONLAIvEL TA oxnpata TTC 
Katyyogiac: OOAXWC yag AéyeTaL, TOOKUTAXWS TO eivat ONUAivEL 
["Being in itself is said in as many ways as are signified by the Ge- 
stalten of the categories: in as many ways as it is said, that is how 
many ways Being is signified" ].*! 

4. To 8 Umaoyxew TOdE TWHE KA TA AANBEVETOAL TAdE KATA TODDE 
TooavTaxws Anmtéov OoaxXac A KatTNHYyoetat Sujenvtat ["The attri- 
bution of this to that and the disclosing of this truth about that are to be 
taken in as many ways as there are different categories”].°? Cf. Met. A 
30: umtdaoxetv Kat AAnVEc Ei7tety ["is an attribute and is said truly"].” 

5. TA TIQOG TH]V OVGiav AeyOuEva ["things said as related to pres- 
ence"].°# broxetevov— ovuBeBnkota ["substrate—things that su- 
pervene to it"]: UnoKeiuevov {. . .) Euatvetat ev Ekaoty Kat YyoRIa 
["the substrate showing itself in each category"].*” 

6. Otatoecetc ["divisions"], T?tTwoetc ["inflections"],°° 77eq@ta ["first 
things"], Kowa ["things in common"], yévn ["genera"].°” Porphyry 
reports that the ancient commentaries named the book of the catego- 
ries [legi twv YEV@V TOV Gvtos ["On the genera of beings"].** Stoics: 
term for the categories: Ta yevikwtata ["the highest genera"].*” 

Regarding 2: that which, according to its content, admits of "no compo- 


48. Editor's interpolation; see Morchen transcription, no. 72, p. 220ff. 

49. Met. © 10, 1051a34f. 

50. Cf Cat. 4, 1b25; see supplement no. 18, p. 162f. 

51. Met. A 7, 1017a22ff. 

52. Analytica priora A 37, 49a6ff. 

53. Cf. 1025al 4f. 

54. Cf Met. [ 2, 1003b9. 

55. Cf. Met. Z 1, 1028a26ff. 

56. Met. N 2, 1089426. 

57. C£ Phys. T 1, 201a10; De anima 402a23. Cf F. Brentano, Von der mannigfa- 
chen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles. Freiburg, 1862, pp. 100-101. 

58. Porphyrii Isagoge et in Aristotelis Categorias commentarium. Ed. A. Busse. Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. 4, pt. 1. Berlin, 1887, p. 56, IL 18-19. 

59. Cf. Stoicorurn veterumfragmenta. Ed. H. von Arnim. Leipzig, 1903ff., vol. 2: 
Chrysippus, pt. 2, §2, 329 and 334, p. 117; vol. 3: Diogenes Bahylonius, pt. 1, Lo- 
gica, 25, p. 214. 
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sition,” ev ovdeuia katacaoet ["not in any affirmation"), but which, 
for its part, makes possible intertwining in general, lets something be 
grasped as something: that which, inter alia, | have in view in assertion, 
that which Is understood in a particular way. The stone is hard (quality). 
The tree is along the path (place). The resistance is too great (OOOV 
["quantity"]). The contents in view in an assertion about beings stemming 
from an understanding d Being. Contents not reducible to one another. 

Regarding 3: beings in themselves with respect to their possible 
modes of Being. There are as many of these modes as there are modes 
of Aéyetv, modes of the "showing" of something as something. The cat- 
egories are therefore grounded in, and signify nothing other than, the 
determinations of Being that are grasped in the "as something.” The superve- 
nience of something, or, more precisely, the co-presence-at-hand of 
something with something, the possible mode of the co-being of some- 
thing with something, and of each thing with that which, in the re- 
spective case, is called its vnoKeipevov ["substrate"]. TO 6' ov TO HEV 
TOdE 21, TO dE TODOY, TO SE TOW TL onpaivel ["'Being' signifies either 
the 'this,’ the quantity, or the quality”].°' 

Regarding 5: 7190¢ Thv OLOLAV Agyoueva, "with respect to presence- 
at-hand, i.c., something present-at-hand in itself." ovota m@wtTh ["pri- 
mary presence"], full presence of the "this here." The modes of the co-pres- 
ence-ai-hand of beings with obcia are expressed in the categories. In every 
category, and according to the sense of that category, OVOtd also shows 
itself. If it was said earlier,” no "as that,” no cupttAoxn, that does not 
mean the structure now grasped counts as an objection. What has a 
quality is something, what is related is something, related to place, to a 
time. Modes of co-presence-at-hand: something is this thing in itself and 
as this thing is qualified in such a way, related to such and such, etc. 

Regarding 6: The categories are therefore, diaiggoets, that which 
can be selected out in this original “separating” of an obota into de- 
terminations of Being. (mtjwoeic:}® inflections, modes of co-presence- 
at-hand; {mawta:}" the first, original, ontological characters of be- 
ings; {Kovvea:}® what is common; {yévn:}** genera. Refers to the 
categories as modes, ways of being-with {. . .}*’ prior to {?) some gen- 
eral quality, the general for the respective determinate, concrete prop- 
erty, species in general for the various determinate species. 


60. Cal. 4, 2 and 5f.; see supplement no. 18, p. 162. 

61. Met. Z 4, 1030b11£.; katiyyooetv: categories: 10 (ef. Topics A 9, 103b21-23). 
62. Sce above, num. par. 2, p. 131. 

63. Editor's interpolation. 

64. Editor's interpolation. 

65. Editor's interpolation. 

66. Editor's interpolation. 

67. Passage illegible. 
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Summary: categories: 
1. Modes of co-presence-at-hand with something present-at-hand in 


itself. 
2. Therein the mode of Being of the possible being-with is 


determined.®* 
3. This mode of Being is in each case, inter alia, already understood 


in every concrete showing of a being as this or that. The "something 
as something" articulates Being-with; i.e., the mode of Being ex- 
pressed in the category is the possible content of a regard. This regard 
is constitutive of the possibility of assertion. As red, as there with re- 
gard to Ttowdv ["quality"], mov ["place"].% 

4. The content of the regard is thus the guideline for the under- 
standing of the Being of what is attributed to the being, what stands in 
the predicate of the sentence, and indeed Kotvov. The categories are 
therefore the mostgeneral predicates. 


§57. Analogy (190¢ év) as the ontological 
meaning of the unity of the manifold 
modes of Being (categories). 


What is decisive is the ontological meaning: modes of co-presence-at-hand, 
a) different among themselves, irreducible to one another, b) not 
under a highest genus, but also not a confused manifold; on the con- 
trary, they are categories through the relatedness to ouoia, which is 
1. essential to all of them, 2. different in every case. 

Being as presence-at-hand in general is polysemic: 1. present-at-hand 
in itself, 2. co-present-at-hand, together with, in the various modes.”° 


a a TOOOV 


| 
tobe tT | 
this fir this tree this quantity this place 


nov 


just as {...}.7! 


68. See Morchen transcription, no. 73, p. 222. 
69. See supplement no. 19, p. 163. 

70. See Morchen transcription, no. 74, p. 222. 
71. Passage illegible. 
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analogia attributionis ["analogy of attribution"]; analogia proportionis 
["analogy of proportionality"].” 

Analogia attributionis.’* nomen commune ["a name in common"). ratio 
{...} eadem secundum terminum ["the reason is the same according to 
one term"], it is always co-intended,” e.g., health or that which most 
properly is healthy; primum analogatum ["the primary term, which 
bears the analogy"], i.e., the being in the most proper sense, oucia; 
Being in general, i.e., the being in the most proper sense. 

The “co-intended," that which is “co-” in general, in its possibilities: 
precisely expressed in the "categories," ovuBefNKOG. The “co-” varies 
the “as such and such." Only the “co-” and purely on the basis of pres- 
ence, or the "such and such" (in general) with?—qualitas, quantitas. 
Are these both then to be analyzed femporally, or can they be clarified 
as temporal only in a determinate ontological respect? Beings are es- 
sentially related to the being that é in the most proper sense. 

diversa” secundum habitudines ["diverse according to their comport- 
ments (tothe primary term)"], identitas termini habitudinum ["identity 
of the term of the comportments"], diversitas habitudinum [diversity of 
the comportments"], i.c., modalization of Being. But a fundamental 
difficulty: here is an ontological meaning, or the basic meaning in gen- 
eral, the meaning of Being in general. In the examples, ontic meanings, a 
being (health), qualitas. But now quality as such is a mode, itself as such 
is TQ0C Ev. Quality itself is an expression of a habitudo ["comportment, 
mode"] of Being. On the other hand, in the example it is a terminus, 
and indeed as a determinate quality, a "species." Habitudo is insuffi- 
cient here: can also be Kat& ["against"]; in AvaAoyia ["analogy"], 
however, what counts is the 700¢ TL ["relation to a one"]. 

The relata to the tevminus, thus the categories, are the analogata ["the 
analogized things"]. The primum analogatum is OVO\G and at the same 
time the nomen analogum ["analogous name"]: civat ["Being"]. elvat 
and ovoia, Being in general and the most proper being, identical? Or 
else how do they go together? The One here in the proper sense and 
in the improper sense. 

A further formulation of the concept of analogy: between vornta 
and aigOntcd. Not the same ovota for both.” det wévtot ro TAVUTA 


72. Morchen transcription: "The structure od the universality of Being is the 
structure of analogy.” Sce supplements no. 20, p. 163, and no. 21, p- 163f. 

73. Cf. Th. Vio de Cajetan, De nominum analogia, Ed. M. de Maria. Rome, 1907. 
More precise bibliographical references and extensive (French)commentary in B. 
Pinchard, Me'taphysique et Se'mantique suivi de Thomas de Vio-Cajetan, Lanalogie des 
noms. Paris, 1987 (henceforth, Cajetan), chap. 1, 3, p. 114. 

74. Cajetan, chap. 2, 8, p. 115. 

75. See Morchen transcription, no. 74, p. 222. 

76. Plotinus, Fn. 6, 1,1f. 
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avaroyia kai duwvuuta AapPave ["yet it is necessary to take the 
same thing both analogously and homonymously"].’’ 

Deus ist ens realissimum ["God is the most real being"],”* summum ens 
["supreme being”],” ens injinitum ["infinite being"] over and against 
ens jinitum creatum ["finite, created being"].°° Indeed Being, but not 
univoce. ovota: the most proper being, in the sense of infinite, which 
creates what is finite. The created is also substance, but finita, and, on- 
tologically, of it once again an analogy holds. 

The modes of Being, their multiplicity and the type of their unity 
and appurtenance. The first and original: TOAAayxa<. The second: the 
simple meaning of Being, to this meaning the Being of the categories 
is related. In what way? 

Regarding the second: To ov To amtA@c¢ Aeyouevov ["Being as said 
simply”],*' Being pure and simple, not this or that Being, not the Being 
of a definite being, not Being and this being, but sheer Being. The basic 
directions of questioning within the problematic of Being are first 
clarified on the basis of their connection with the Being of the catego- 
ries, and thereby the concrete idea of the science of Being in general is 
determined. Then the question arises: how does the second concept of 
the science of Being, theology, relate to that? 

From what has been said: presence-at-hand—a preeminent cate- 
gory. OVOia: it expresses the original Being, and in relation to it there 
is cO-presence-at-hand, modes. Presence-at-hand—co-presence-at- 
hand. “Co-”—Adyoc—presence. To be sure, nine categories are founded 
in the first but, by essence, are given along with it. Being of the catego- 
ties: present-at-hand in itself, co-present-at-hand; KO’ abt ["in it- 
self"], always, constantly, there of itself and in accord with its essence. 
What is to be present-at-hand as something produced. Being: presence,** 
and indeed of a multiplicity. Co-presence of something with something; 
i.e., in presence itself a reference from one to another. The totality of 
the peculiarities, meaningfulness, world (interalia, especially in the 
phenomenon of ovoia in general, TaQovota ["co-presence"]); i-e., a 
being is ovyketuevov ["something combined"]. Categories are condi- 
tions of possibility, basic modes of possible co-presence-at-hand. 

Categories applicable to every being that is to be. Supervenience 


77. Plotinus, Enn. 6, 3.1, UL. 6-7. 

78. Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 576/B 604. 

79. CE Anselm of Canterbury, Monologion 16; Descartes, Meditationes de prima phi- 
losophia. Oeuvres, ed. Adam and Tannery (henceforth, Meditationes), 7 vols., Paris, 
1904, vol. 4, 4; vol. 5, 11. 

80. Meditationes 3, 22-24. 

81. Met. E 2, 1026a33. See supplement no. 22, p. 164. 

82. See supplements no. 23, p. 164f., and no. 24, p. 165. 

83. See Morchen transcription, no. 75, p. 222f. 
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{Hinzugeratenheit/is an ontological character that is not necessary to the 
most proper being and that also does not constitute the Being of the 
most proper being. The same holds for uncoveredness. 


§58. Being in the sense of supervenience (aupuPeBrKoc) 


Textual passages: 

Kata ovuBEeBnKos eivat ("Being as supervenience"]: Met. E 2-3, K 
8,5* A 30. we aAnGéc ov ["Being as truth"): Met. E 4, K 8," © 10; De 
interpretatione; De animaT 6.** Both {kata oupBebrKoc eivan and we 
cAnGés Ov}*" are AoLMOV yévoc ["in some other genus”]** versus 
BUVALUG, EVEVYELG, and KaTTyyooIA. 

ov Kat&x ovuBeBrKdc” —“supervenience,” "what comes to some- 
thing by the way." Kata cvuuBeBrKOs eiva,”” what comes to something 
in addition, occasionally, accidentally, not as tEAOc ["proper end"]. Not 
nothing, but not Being in the proper sense either; very important for 
understanding the concept of Being in Aristotle and in Greek philoso- 
phy in general. From what is net Being in the proper sense, from what 
is apprehended that way, it becomes clear how Being in the proper sense 
is understood. e7lrTAWUt signifies "understanding" in the broadest 
sense, to be involved with something in a understanding way, to deal 
with beings in an oriented way: ¢.g., house building. This orientation is 
related to something, to the thing one wants to produce, so that it will 
be ready-to-hand as a house in accord with what belongs to it as a work 
of craftsmanship. But what supervenes to this house, such as what in it 
pleases or displeasesits inhabitants, or the fates and dispositions of those 
who use it, is a matter of indifference.” 

1. On beings that are such and such by accident, oubeyia {. ..} TEQL 
avrto Gewoia ["they cannot be grasped in the theoretical attitude” ],” 

2. GvOUa ri yovoy TH CUEBEBIKOS [“superveniencc is merely a 
name"] (1026b13f.), 

3. EYYUC TL TOU LIN GVTOS ["close to nonbeing"] (1026b21), 

4. (a)tic f @votc AVTOD ["whal is the nature of the supervenient"], 
(b) kai dia tiv aittav éotiv, and "on what grounds," how founded 


84. 1064b15-1065a21. 

85. 1065a2]-26. 

86. 430a26ff. 

87. Editor's interpolation. 

88. Met. FE 4, 1028a1. 

89. Sec Morchen transcription, no. 76, p. 223. 
90. Met. K 8, 1064b151, 


91. Cf. 1064b19ff.; see Morchen transcription, no. 77, p. 223. 
92. Met. E 2, 1026b3f. 
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(1026b25f.)? Regarding (b):1. &€ avacy«ng (ut Eevdexouevov GAAa<) 
["by necessity (cannotbe otherwise)"];atet ["always"] (cf.1026b28ff.). 
2. €mi TO MOAV ["for the most part"] (1026b30), This is the dex for 
ovuBeBnKoc (1026b31). Regarding (a):1. What is neither atet, nor 
most of the time, but only occasionally (1026b32), 2. Such superve- 
nience, occurring by chance and occasionally, is possible only if there 
is always already something present-at-hand in a constant or nearly 
constant way. 

5. Examples.”* 

6. For this ov, there is no téxvn (€TuotHUN), SUVS WOITLEVN 
[no "definite know-how (science) or capacity"] (1027a6f.). It is not a 
olketov TéAoc ["an end in the proper sense”];4 it cannot be grasped in 
its possible determinateness and constancy. To what supervenes, there 
corresponds no definite understanding, no delimited comportment to 
which in each case the determinate being at issue would offer itself to 
be encountered in the appropriate manner. On the contrary, the es- 
sence of the ovuBeBnkoc is precisely to rise up TaQa, "by" something, 
ie., in very case by the way and arbitrarily (1027al6f.). 

7. AQXN grasped more precisely: the ai ["everlasting"] as BAN ["mat- 
ter"] (1027a13): determinability in general, open to arbitrariness. 


559. Being in the sense of uncoveredness: 
OV We AANVEs (Met. E 4, K 8, © 70). 


a) Conjunction and disjunction as ground of 
uncoveredness and coveredness. 


Being as truth:*° Ais B. Ais in fact; Ais in actuality, not merely presumed 
to be. Concept of truth in general, judgmental truth, conformity. 

Met. E 4: the text of this chapter is uneven. Noticed very early. Jaeger 
has found in this an occasion to excise various parts. Lines 1027b25-27 
seem to be later interpolations, since there a concept of truth is dis- 
cussed that could not have been foreseen at the start.° 

Uncoveredness—dissembling (falsity, not to be such as, to be other 
than).Here the only questions are: what sort of modification of Being in 
general is this? And how is it connected to the Being of the categories? 

Uncoverednessand coveredness stand together, grounded in conjunc- 
tion and disjunction. Adyoc, something as something; apart and together 
within the unitary steadfastness of the pre-given being. Uncovering, 


93. See Morchen transcription, no. 77, p. 2231. 


94. Met. K 8, 1064b23. 
95. See supplement no. 25, p. 165; see Morchen transcription, no. 78, p, 224. 


96. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 23-28, esp. 27; Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 217. 
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showing, letting be seen, means: (disclosingin itself) showing in the mode 
of attribution with respect to what is present-at-hand together, or showing 
in the mode of denial with respect to what is not gathered together. To dis- 
semble and cover over is the corresponding opposite: showing in the 
mode of attribution with respect to what is not gathered together, {or}”’ 
showing in the mode of denial with respect to what is present-at-hand 
together. "The board is black": attribution of "black" to "board" and 
thereby showing what is present-at-hand together. "The window is not 
closed: denying closedness to the window and thereby showing that the 
two are not gathered together. The window is in fact not closed, but it is 
said, “The window is closed": here attribution of closedness to the win- 
dow in view of what is not actually gathered together, and thereby cov- 
ering over the being as it is, giving it out to be something it is not. Saying 
of the black board, "It is not black": denying blackness to the board in 
view o& something actually present-at-hand together. Or, something as 
something ("isblack") which it is not: not "not black," but "black." 

Uncovering—covering over: an attribution and speaking about 
something as something. That gives expression to the intending of some- 
thing as something: dua Kai {. . .) Xwetc:”’ "at the same time," "in unity," 
the being itself that is to be shown; or "separated," "apart," disjoined. 
But this @otE p11] To EceEns (1027624), "not as one after the other," not 
at first the whole in its unity and then separated, but, rather, AAA’ Ev tt 
yiyvecOat (1027b25) "such that a unity comes to be," i.e., the whole it- 
self in and through the separation, and precisely throughout the sepa- 
ration as a unitary whole and as the being itself in the "how" of its 
Being. &AAoc AGyos ["another /ogos"]:Met. Z 12; De anima T 6ff. 

To intend, to run through perceptually, not simply to look at, but to 
penetrate it through and through with the look, durvoetoOat. Conjunc- 
tion and disjunction are carried out in didcvoiw. Something as some- 
thing, a structure that is "not in the things" themselves, oUK €v TOIC 
mocrypaot (1027b30f.), but a structure of the understanding and disclos- 
ing, of uncoverednessand coveredness, constituted through and in the com- 
portment to the uncovered thing itself. Uncoveredness does not pertain 
to beings in themselves; they can be without uncoveredness and covy- 
eredness. These latter are only insofar as there is didrvoud. 

Uncoveredness is not only impossible without the Being of that 
which shows, but also without the Being of the beings to be shown. 

éteogOV OV TWV KUOIWS ["other than Being in the most proper 
sense"] (1027b31), there is "another" Being in uncoveredness, other 
than the "proper Being" of the categories. 


97. Editor's interpolation. 
98. See Morchen transcription, no. 79, p. 2241. 
99. Met. E 4, 1027b24. 
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b) Grounds for excluding both Being as supervenience and 
Being as uncoveredness from the fundamental 
consideration of Being. 

Both? modes of Being, 6v Kata OVLBEBNKd and Ov ws aANGEc, are 
acetéov ["to be dismissed"] (1027b33f.). cup BenByKds is dOQiotOV 
(1027b34), "undetermined," unstable, nothing that can be possessed 
and shown as always there, aAnQéc is diavotac TL Mac (1028al), a 
"state" of the soul. auddtega {...) ovK Ev dNAovow obaav tiva 
vow tov Gvtoc (1028alff.), "both modes of Being do not reveal a 
type of Being that would stand on its own outside of Being in the 
proper sense." Both modes of Being are not unfounded. €&w: “outside” 
of every essential relation to Being in the proper sense. £&w does not 
mean outside of consciousness. That does hold in a certain way for 
Being as truth, although even this is not related to "consciousness." 
But ft is different {?) for the two types of Being, and ovpB<BnKdc is 

unquestionably a dependent being. 

To £&w ov ["Being on its own, outside” |"! is unfounded Being, 
not grounded essentially on another; xwQiotdv ["separate"] (1065a24) 
is what is autonomous and constant, autonomous constancy. 


c) The mode of the founding of Being qua supervenience and of 
Being qua uncoveredness in the Being of the categories. 


How are both modes founded in ov twv kat]yooi@y ("the Being of the 
categories" ]? This latter is kuotiw<¢ OV ("Being in the most proper, ruling 
sense"];!°2 then how is Ov a¢ dAnVéc supposed to be KUQLOTarTOV ["most 
proper, most lordly”]?' 

ouppebrKkdc—aAnOéc (how are these founded?) and katnyogia. 
The categories are the possible modes of possible co-present-at-hand 
beings. Supervenience is a kind of Being grounded on the Being of the 
categories or, more precisely, on the idea of Being that lies at the foun- 
dation of the articulation {?} of the categories: what is in itself present- 
at-hand and co-present-at-hand. Supervenient positing is formally a 
mode of co-presence-at-hand, specifically such that it characterizes 
beings which do not necessarily and constantly belong among beings 
in the proper sense and fall to the level of nonbeings. Ontological 
ovuuBePijykoc: this mode of Being does not fully correspond to the idea 
of Being in the proper sense (perpetualconstancy). Ontic ovuBEBNKds, 
in its ontological meaning, never corresponds; it is not a being in the 


100. See Morchen transcription, no. 80, p. 225f. 

101. Mez. K 8, 1065a24. 

102. Cf. Mer. E 4, 1027631. 

103. Cf. Afet. @ 10, 1051b1: xvguotata ov ["Being in the highest sense”]; see 
Morchen transcription, no. 81, p. 225f. 
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proper sense. Because it is founded and, furthermore, is not a being in 
proper sense, {supervenicnce is}'™ not included in the basic thematic 
of the scicnce of Being. Such a being is not the possible object of a dia- 
noia, and thus, for the Greeks, cven its Being deserves no further dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, its consideration, carried oul in dianoia, docs 
belong to a comprehensive theory of Being in general. 

ov we a&ANVEs' -Katryyoeia, AGYOG-“to uncover,” SLAVOELV—-VOELV. 
Even this is not KAO’ avTO, Being in itsclf, but only something en- 
countered and uncovered. Yet cven this mode of Being is not merely 
founded on what is in itself, but as such {?} it is understandable only 
out of Adyos, though in a different respect. At the same time this 
mode of Being, versus what is Kata ovuBEeprKOC, is not nothing; on 
the contrary, just the reverse: i brings to completion Being in itself. IL 
characterizes beings in their presence in the proper sense. {Beings 
are}! present not only in general but are uncovered as such and ac- 
cessible in their presence, placed in the utter {?} present. 


§60. Being as potentiality and actuality: 
ov OuvapEL—éveoyela (Mct. O).!% 


KivI]Gi¢—HetaBOAT]. Retrospective in Aristotle, Phys. A; SUvaus from 
dvvadBat ["to be powerful]. &Uvauis (Svveartov ["able, strong™]). 

1. @EXT) KiVTOEWS T) UETABOATS T] EV ETEOM TA ETLOOV.'* Potenti- 
ality is the "point of departure of a motion, a change, in another as the 
moved or inasmuch as this latter is other." Handcraft is the potential- 
ity, the ability, of a craftsman effected in another as the work (the 
shoe) or inasmuch as it is other. Healing, a doctor; the moved is the 
one who is ill. The doctor can heal himself, but then he is the object of 
his practice not qua doctor, but qua one who is ill. 

2. dvvatov (dvvayuc)'”’ maoxeev (cf. 1019a21f.}, “the potentiality 
to undergo something" from another, or inasmuch as it is other. 

3. dvvats for something; not simply to act in some way or other, but 
KaAar (. . .} Kata TEOaiQectv ("well and as anticipated"] (1019a26f.). 
To be able [kénnen] in an emphatic sense, to be an adept [Konner]. "He 
can run," said of a sprinter. "He can play" = he plays well. 


104. Editor's interpolation. 

105. Sec Morchen transcription, no. 81, p. 226. 

106. Editor's interpolation. 

107. Cf. Met. A 12: dbvexuic (1019a] SHE); Phys. T 1-3, E; see Brocker transcrip- 
tion, no. |, p. 2326. 

108. Met. A 12, 1019a15?. 

109. In the manuscript, d5vvat6v is crossed out, and duvayte is written over it. 
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4. &xic KaO’ Ac arcaO (1019a26f.), "the ability to be insensitive" 
to change and detcrioration. Power to resist, viability. A thing is some- 
times destroyed not insofar as it has an ability, but msofar as it lacks it, 
i.e., on account of the absence of something. 

Corresponding to dvvauuc, the dvvatdv, “capable of" (1019433); 
likewise, ddvvayia (1O19bI SL), "inability"; ASvvectov (1019b18), "not 
capable of." The term "impossible," on the other hand, is employed 
with a meaning unrelated to dUvayuc and ddvvania. &dvvatov pev 
06 to évavtiov é& averyKnne GANVEc (1019b23f.), “impossible: that 
whose opposite is necessarily true." Katd& pETadogav O€ 1] Ev TH 
yewpetoia Aéyetat dvvaypic ["it is only by metaphor that in mathe- 
matics we speak of powers"] (1019b33f.). The preceding meanings, 
however, Kavita Aéyetar TEOS THV Tew ["are all said with refer- 
ence to the primary sense"] (1019b35{.), analogy, KUgioc Geoc ["the 
ruling sense"] (1020a4)}. 

From this ontic!’® concept of SUvauc, there must be distinguished: 
dvvaper (Obvautc), not an extant ability, but a character of Being, and 
indeed first visible in the moving thing, just as dUvautc (in the ontic 
sense) is related to petaBoAn. 


110. See Brocker transcription, no. |, p. 232f.; Morchen transcription: 
“tvteAéxeua is used identically with évégyei.” 


4A. 


eee ee 


The problem of motion and the 
ontological meaning of that problem. 
Origin, sense, and function of 
Ovvapts and évégyeta 


{Outline of this chapter:)’"' 


A. Analysis of motion (§61). 
B. The ontological meaning of this analysis. 


1. The new characters of Being, dUvaplc, Evégyela (562). 
2. The interpretation of beings as a whole (563). 


i. Ontically, motion is recognized as a fact; 
ii. but motion as such is a problem; 
iii. if solved, then motion thereby becomes a universal character of 
Being. 


iv. Fundamental determination of Being and radical interpretation 
of OVOLA become possible. 


duorc, world.'? kivraic is not merely one state among others, but 
is an essential determination. Therefore motion as a mode of Being is funda- 
mental. World, beings pure and simple, wherein each and every being 
is. Motion is ontologically central, even as something ontic. On the 
basis of motion: the ontological analysis is not a mere expansion and 
supplementation of what has preceded; on the contrary, it is a funda- 
mental and more radical apprehension of these beings, the ¢~UOel OVTA 


111. Editor's interpolation. 
112. See Brocker transcription, no. 2, p. 233. 
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["beings of nature"], and, as such, is a pan-dynamics {?} of Being in 
general. From motion and its ontological characters, a// beings, even 
the unmoved (cf.dU0vaweL, Eveoyeta), inter alia: "temporality," xedvosc, 
kivnoic, évteAéxeta ["completeness"]. Hegel: transition, becoming. 


§61. The analysis of motion.!¥ 


Motion, Phys. A 1-3: kwwobpeva PvoELOVTa ["natural, moving beings"). 
Changing from-to, "one after the other," phenomenon of succession: 
édeenc;' ovvexés (200b18), "continuous succession." d7eigov (cf. 
200b19), "unlimited," no boundaries or interruptions in the transition, 
ec ATELQOV dtatgetév OVVEXEC ["What is divisible without limit is con- 
tinuous"] (200b20). tO7t0¢ ["place"]; Kevov ["void"]; xeOvos ["time"] 
(cf.200b21). 

KLVT]OLC is Not TAQA TA TEAYUATA ["beside the things"] (200b32f.), 
is not a Y€voc; on the contrary, in each case only as a determination of 
Being, characteristic of a being which is such and such, and indeed it 
applies to ouota, but this kata ToGo, TOLOV, TOTO ["Wwith respect to 
quantity, quality, place"] (cf.200b34). kotvov (. . .) ovdéev {. . .) AaBetv 
["something common to them cannot be found"] (200b34f.). 

Ekaotov yévoc ["each genus"] is to be differentiated into dvvapet, 
éevegyet!!® (cf. 201a10), Doubled: ogdr}—otéenots ["form—depriva- 
tion"] in the "this here" (cf. 201a4f.). 

Definition of kivijoig (20]al0L.). 

Analysis of motion: ready-to-hand /zuhanden], present-at-hand 
[vorhanden] ;worked by hand /unterhanden]:in the case of production, 
what is produced in the production is apprehended in being worked by 
hand. 

The motion imparted to the wood is its being worked by hand, {itis the 
motion}'!° of preparedness as such. Not the wood as present-at-hand, 
but the wood in its potentiality-for-Being. As this "preparedness for," 
the wood is present in its preparedness. This mode of Being, movedness, 
holds for everything moving or at rest, for the PUcet 6vta. At the same 
time, a higher presence resides therein, insistence on that which it can be 
and is. The self-moving: that which does not, so to speak, simply allow 
its presence to remain fixed in itself, like something present-at-hand at 
rest, but, on the contrary, is insistent, explicitly thrusts itself forward in 
its presence, forms this insistent presence of motion. In the phenome- 


113. See Brocker transcription, no. 3, p. 233if. 
114. Phys. T 1, 200b16. 

115. Prantl's reading: évteAexeta for evegyeta. 
116. Editor's interpolation. 
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non of transition, there resides this fluctuation of higher presence and 
absence within something present-at-hand. 

kivnois is ateAncs ["incomplete"] (cf.201a6). It is indeed readiness- 
to-hand, but the one of mere preparedness. The readiness-to-hand of 
what has been finished: €gyov ["the product"]. Thus what is finished 
has no more motion. Readiness-to-hand and yet motion, but no in- 
completion. Ontic concept of an EvéQyela versus ontic concept of a 
Kivijowc. Presence of what is not yet finished as such. The latter: 
EVEOYVELA TOV OUVALEL {. . .} T] TOLOVTOV ["the actuality of the potential 
as such"] (201a10f.); the former: evéoyeta pure and simple. Evegyein 
teAela ["complete actuality"]. Presence and yet already finished, what 
is by essence {?) already complete, finished, and yet in the process of 
being carried out. To bring itself into the present. 

The "for the sake of which" in what is moving is itself nothing other 
than movedness. Is the readiness-to-hand of movedness as movedness 
here the {?) purest {?} Being? Being: having been produced; Being: pro- 
ducing; Being: pure making as such. 


§62. The ontological meaning of the analysis of KLVT]OLC. 
The ontological sense of OVVALULG and EVEQYELA. 


This "potential," the ready-to-hand, can be present in a more insistent 
sense in immediate use. 

ovola: that which is autonomously and constantly present-at-hand. 
Now according to two basic possibilities: 5vvapic, éveoyela, “act-ual- 
ity" [»Wirk-lich-keit«]."'7 Both are avaAoya ["analogs"]. 

This is the articulation: OUVAULC-EVEQYELA on the basis of the struc- 
ture of beings as things produced, composed. Consideration of what 
constitutes presence, namely, form; this latter as Evegyeta. VAT and 
OVVALLC. 

dUVaLEI-eveoyela. 1. What does this determination mean as a 
character of Being? 2. How does it go together with the other determi- 
nations, above all with OVOLA? 

Regarding 1: 


a) Potentiality, ability, in an ontic sense, Ovvatov.'"* 


b) Ontological sense of potentiality as a character of Being: OUVaLEL 
ovi!!? 


117. See supplement no. 26, p. 165f.; see Brocker transcription, no. 4, p. 235f. 
118. Met. A 12. 
119. Met. 6. 
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a )Founded, later as evégyeta; 
B) €végyeta itself, fundamental presence, reference, "world." 


Motion is a determination of the Being of beings, of moving beings. 
What does motion mean ontologically? Readiness-to-hand of what is pre- 
pared in its preparedness. ateA&éc—evteAexeta ["incomplete-complete"]. 

Ontologically and fundamentally Ovvaduet Ov—-Evegyeia ov: pre- 
paredness-readiness-to-hand. At the same time, levels of Being. 
Motion-activity. 

Levels of Being: evégyeia and ovoia, This {evégyeur]'”° as radical 
interpretation of ovota. dvvauic, Evegyeta are at the same time basic 
possibilities of ovoia. Present-at-hand-ready-to-hand. 

dvuvauer Ov—-evegyeta ov, potentiality and actuality. Misunder- 
stood as mere possibility, pure possibility; i.e., understood negatively: 
nothing stands in the way for the thing to be. On the contrary: this 
"potentiality" as a mode of presence, suitability, preparedness for, avail- 
ability for, but in view of a "toward-which," a 'not yet,- otéQroic [“depri- 
vation”],'?' but not nothing, not nonbeing; instead, presence-at-hand. 
Actuality, presence-at-hand, as being-in-act. Actuality is a mode of 
Being, with whose help motion can be grasped ontologically. Con- 
versely, there {belong}? to this mode Cw ["life"], act, working, 
doing, as ontological characters. 

The "potential" is not un-actual in the sense of something not at all 
present-at-hand, but is un-actual as not now being actualized. The actu- 
ality of what is at rest is to be understood on the basis of motion. The 
other way makes everything unclear. 

Potentiality understood negatively: non-contradiction, potentiality- 
for-Being in general. Understood positively: definite ability to be something, 
suitability as such, Potentiality: suitability, but suitability-for, readiness, 
preparedness; it lacks only the carrying out of the transformation; 
Jullyprepared. When something present-at-hand in such a way is ready- 
to-hand with respect to this mode of Being, then it is in motion. 

Preparedness {to become}!” a table. When it, as this prepared thing, 
is ready-to-hand as present in its preparedness, then it is in motion. The 
preparedness of what is present-at-hand: this present-at-hand thing present 
with respect to its preparedness, as prepared. When does it, in and of itself, 
become ready-to-hand in its preparedness? When and how does it show 
itself in itself in its preparedness? Not when I simply observe it. For then all 
Ican say is that it is something which can become a table. The prepared- 
ness is manifest in itself when the wood is being worked on and as long 


120. Editor's interpolation. 

121. Cf. Phys. T 2, 201634. 

122. Editor's interpolation. 

123. Crossed out in the manuscript. 
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as it is in hand, i.e., during the whole time in which it is being worked 
up into something. As long as it is worked on, this becoming, changing, is 
then the presence of the present-at-hand in its preparedness and with respect 
to its preparedness: kivnot. To be taken up and worked on, i.e., the 
Being of the being, that which is disclosed through being manipulated, the 
act of being taken in hand, readiness-to-hand. 

Readiness-to-hand of preparedness as such; temporality of prepared- 
ness; temporality of readiness-to-hand; temporality of the ready-to- 
hand as preparedness as such. Modality of preparedness for the readi- 
ness-to-hand as something that is in hand {?}. 

Readiness-to-hand, preparedness: both are modes of presence, the 
particulars. Even what is prepared is present, ready-to-hand, but not 
necessarily in its preparedness. Wood is lying about. When is some- 
thing, from itself, ready-to-hand in its preparedness? When it is in 
hand, i.e., in the motion of handwork.!** 

dvvapic—evTeAexeLa.'!” "Preparedness"-"availability"; "readiness-to- 
hand." 

1) ovoia, edocs, évegyeta,'”* readiness-to-hand. When taken in 
such a way, then it is understood in its Being, without reference to some- 
thing other, purely on the basis of itself; and only évégyeta, the téAog not 
still outstanding:'?’ vovc-Cwm. Ancient {?} and proper (?} idea of pres- 
ence. Life has a TéAoc, an évteAéxELa. Life as the most proper presence- 
at-hand: presence out of itself and constantly complete, and yet not at rest, not 
simply lying there immobile. Movedness and presence, EvteAéXELa. 
otov Can) tic ["a kind of life”],'°* in "life": a kind of Being of a higher 
mode. But, as presence, maintaining itself constant, autonomous and 
constant in full, finished presence. 


EVTEAEXELA: 


1. not only present in general, 

2. not only moveable, ateAng¢ ["incomplete"], AOQLOTOV ["indefinite"], 
3. but out of itself, according to its essence, only in act. evéoyela 
teAeta ["complete actuality"], finished and yet not stopping in its insis- 
tent presence; on the contrary, Being resides precisely therein; TEQAG 
["limit"] and yet no stopping. I have seen,’”’ and I see in the same way 


now. I have been happy and am now happy in precisely the same way. 
I have lived and live that way now. 


124. See supplement no. 27, p. 166. 

125. Cf. Phys. T 1, 201a10f. 

126. Met. @ 8, 1050b2. 

127. See Brocker transcription, no. 4, p. 236f. 
128. Pkys. @ 1, 250b14. 

129. See Broclter transcription, no. 4, p. 236. 
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§63. Interpretation of beings as a whole (B 2). 


1. Movedness: essential determination of the @Uoet OvTa. 
2. "Motion" must be constant, eternal'*° (the idea or the moving thing?). 


{Outline:}!#! 
Thesis: by necessity there is always motion. 


1. On the basis of the very idea of motion. | ’ 
2. On the basis of time: j Connection 


a) Time is eternal in virtue of the essence of time, namely, the 
now. 

b) Time within motion requires: if time always is, then a fortiori 
so is motion. 


3. Ifmotion always is, then there is always something moved. 

4. That which is always moved: how must it be in itself, and what 
must be its kind of motion? 

5. What is necessarily co-posited in this kivnoig KUKA® ["circular 
motion"]? What is co-present-at-hand with it? This is the mo@tov 
Ktvovv ["first mover"], but not akivntov ["unmoved"], in itself 
there is still a téAoc. 

6. TOG@TOV KivovVv Cactvnytoy ["first, unmoved mover"]. 

7. How is this first mover itself the most proper being? How is it con- 
nected to the idea of Being? 


a) Proofs for the eternity of motion. 
{Regarding 1: On the basis of the very idea of motion:}!*? eivat {. . .} 
Kivnow Tavtes daciv oi TEQi PUGECMC TL AEyOvTEs ["all Who have 
held forth on nature say that there is motion"],33 Motion always is, there 
is always something moved, forcoming-to-be and passing-away are possi- 
ble only if ktvrnoic is. Ovvaper OV is a LTmAEXELw ["presupposition"]. 
avaryKatov GOA ATAOXEtV TA TIRCCYLLATA TH OUVaLEVaL Keveto Bat Kad 
éxdotnv Kivnow ["each kind of motion necessarily presupposes the 
things with the potential for such motion"] (251al0f.), There is also 
kivnotic even ff all there is is something at rest, 1] vag NogéuNotc OTEQNOIG 
THC Ktvrjoewe, ["forrest is merely the deprivation of motion") (251a26f.). 
Thus the very essence of motion implies that motion always already was 


130. See Brocker transcription, no. 5, p. 237. 

131. Editor's interpolation. 

132. Editor's interpolation. 

133. Phys. © 1, 250b15ff.; see Brocker transcription, no. 6, p. 2371. 
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and must always be, for Ovvcapet OV is something at rest, which has come 
to rest out of motion. 

(Regarding 2: On the basis of time, b):}’** Motion: wetaBoAN ék 
Tivos (6vvaueEL) etc TL ["change from something (in potentiality) to 
something"].!” Prior to the motion, something unmoved. ro 7QOTE- 
QOV Kai DOTEQOV TAG EOTAL XQOVOU LN OVTOG; T} XEOVOS EN OVENS 
Ktvrjoews; ["Could there be the before and the after if there were no 
time? Could there be time if there were no motion?” ]°°—“There is no 
‘earlier' or ‘later’ without time, and no time without motion." But 
time is eternal, and so motion is eternal as well. 

{Regarding 2: On the basis of time, a):}'®” Is time eternal? The es- 
sence of time: the now. The now is the now that just was and the now 
that is not yet. AexN TOV éOOUEVOL, TEAELTT TOD TAQEABOVTOS ["the 
beginning of the future, the end of the past"] (cf. 251b21f.). ovdev 
vao éott AaBetv év Ta XoOve ["for there is nothing else to be found 
in time (except the now)"] (251b24).’** 


b) Attempt at an ontological clarification of eternal motion: the 
divine, unmoved, first mover as pure £VEQYELQ. 


Regarding 4: kat OT TL AiEl KIVOULEVOV KIVTOLV ATTAVOTOV, ADTY O 
17] KvKAG KaL ToUTO OV ADYwW HOvov AAA’ Egyw SNAOV ["There is 
something eternally moving with a motion that never ceases, and that 
is motion in a circle: which is evident not only in /ogos but also in 
fact”}.2° 1 KvKAw® TiVi1 bod ["the primary, circular motion"] (cf. 
1072b9) is that of the mewtoc oveavos ["first heaven"] (1072a23). 
Kivyots Opadnc,'*’ "uniform motion,” constant. This encompasses all 
other motions, that of the planets and other erratic things. 60ev 4] 
AOXN THs KivnoEwe ["whence the beginning of motion"].'*’ Thus the 
circular motion of the first heaven is the first cause of all motion. 
Regarding 5: But eternal, genuine motion is thereby still not onto- 
logically clarified in an exhaustive way. For Kivnoic is ateAns. 
BadiCetv gic téAoc ["proceeding toward the end"]. Every Ktvntov 
{...} ei¢ TO avTOV eldO¢ {...) peQeoOat ["everything that moves is 
carried toward its own eidos"/.' Also for local motion and for bodies 


134. Editor's interpolation. 

135. Cf. Phys. E 1, 225a1; see Brocker transcription, no. 6, p. 238f. 

136. Phys. © 1, 251b10ff. 

137. Editor's interpolation. 

138. See supplement no. 28, p. 166. 

139. Met. A 7, 1072a21f.; see supplement no. 29, p. 166f.; see Brocker transcrip- 
tion, no. 7, p. 239. 

140. Phys. E 4, 228b]7. 
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moved in that way, there is olKeiog TOTOG ["its own proper place"] 
(7UQ ["fire"] is always &vw ["up"]), TAVTA YAO TAVETAL KLVOULEVa, 
otav EAON cic Tov OlKELov TOTIOV ["for all things cease to move when- 
ever they come to their proper place”].’** The point of departure of 
motion is OtéQNvtG: that toward which the motion is proceeding has 
not yet been reached. As the motion itself progresses, the oTEQNOIG 
disappears. Amtaoat YAO && AVTUKELLEVWV €l¢ AVTUKEtEVa Eioty ai 
kivijoetc Kai UEetaBoAait ["for all motions and changes are from an 
opposite to an opposite"].'*4 ov maoa cdoea ev Evavtiois ["not every 
locomotion has an opposite”],'° and yet maong Ktvyoews TéAoc:' 
every Kivnotc has a téAoc. Eternal motion must indeed have an 
olkelov TOTOV and a TEAOG and yet may never stop. 

Regarding 6: But what by essence moves in a circle has always the 
same place. It returns back to the place from which it started, and so 
constantly; every place on its path 1 is both starting point and end. tov d€ 
KUKAW OWMUATOS 6 ALTOS TOTIOG OOEV Neato KaL €t¢ Ov TeAEVTA 
["with a body moving ina circle, the same place is both that from which 
it begins and at which it ends”].'4” The uniformity of circular motion, 
which is constant but neither approaches nor distances itself from its 
tEAOG, requires, according to its own essence, a TeAOc to which it main- 
tains a uniform relation!*® and which therefore is itself uniform, un- 
changing, and det ["eternal"]: TQ@ToOV Ktvovv akivytov ["the first, 
unmoved mover”].\ del SE OVSE TO KLVOULEVOV TIQOG EKELVO EkELV 
LEetaBoAny, tva Ouoia 1) 1) Kivrnots ["it is necessary that what is moved 
does not at all change in relation to the mover, in order for the motion 
to be aoa °° Tn this Te@tov ["first (mover)"],every possibility, 
every "not yet," must be excluded. det dea etvar AQEXT]V TOLAUTHV TE 1) 
ovoia EVEQYELA ["it is necessary that there be such a principle, whose 
very Being is actuality”].!°! No ateAnc, no ktvnoic, but, instead, pure 
EveQyela, pure energy, i.e., pure, autonomous, constant presence based on 
nothing but itself'To the Being and essence of this being, there belongs act 
as such. No téAoc or éQyov outside of itself.!? Krvet b& GG EOWLEVOV 
["it moves in the manner of something loved"] (1072b3), wc OQeKTOV 
["in the manner of something desired"] (cf. 1072a26). 


143. De caelo A 9, 279b1f. 

144. Phys. © 7, 261a32f. 

145. Cf. De caelo A 3, 270al 8ff. 

146. Cf. Met. B 4, 999b1 08. 

147. De caelo A 9, 279b2E. 
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149. Phys. © 6, 258b12. 
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Regarding 7: vornots vonoews ["knowing knowing"] (1074b34),'” 
"absolute spirit," "knowing that knows itself." Not meant as spirit-per- 
son, but only in the context of an ontological clarification of eternal motion 
itself, and here vonotc, Cw, has no further relevant meaning. What 
is proper to this T7QG)TOV is: 1. no relation to the world, 2. nor to human 
beings. 3. Above all, what has no place here is the concept of creation, 
governing, providence, or the like. 4. In addition, vonotcg vonuews is 
not self-intuition in the sense of the contemplation of the archetypes 
of things, according to which all things are created, i.e., the Platonic- 
Plotinian-Augustinian notion of contemplation. 

Betov ["the divine’]'* and QOgtotatov ["the most divine"] have 
nothing to do with religiosity; on the contrary, it simply means 
TILLWTATOV Ov ["the most eminent being"] (cf. 1064b5), Being in the 
proper sense, a neutral, ontological concept. BgoAoyia ["theology"] (cf. 
1064b3) is the science of that which is most properly a being; TQaTH 
diAccodia ["first philosophy"] (E 1, 1026a24) is the science of Being. 


Recapitulation 


TIQWTOV KtVvOvV ["first mover"] is itself not Kivyotc ["motion], not 
ateAne ["incomplete"]. Thus pure Evégyeia. Moreover, its comport- 
ment is such that it has its TéAoc in itself, in what it already is, not in 
an €gyov. Ccwi]—voetv. No external égyov or téAoc; also has no math- 
ematical object, but only itself: vonots vonoews. 

Oetov as ontic foundation of all motion, but not ever {?} as primal 
ground of all Being in the sense of an &QX1] and certainly not a creator; 
{instead},’* the ultimate teAoc of the eternal motion of Being. It is a 
matter of making ontologically and ontically comprehensible that which is 
in motion, but not by tracing back its origin to some genesis, creator, or 
explanation; on the contrary, al, what is most properly in motion. 


§64. The connection of SUVA and EVEQYELA to OVOLA; 
the problem of the double concept of ontology 
as fundamental science.'*° 


dvvapuc-Eveoyela, "preparedness for" and "actuality": two basic modes 
of Being, i.e., of presence-at-hand, of ovoia with the four ontological 
determinations that comprise a radical grasp of oVOta. The most proper 


153. See Brocker transcription, no. 7, p. 2401. 
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character of ovoia is evteAéxeta, which is "prior," 7?QOTEQOV,'*” than 
every other mode of Being; i.e., there must be something present-at- 
hand in the first place, in order for modifications to be possible. 

Insofar as dSUvauc and évegyera determine ovoia as such, which 
is the primary category and to which the others are related analogously, 
then dvvapic and evégyeta also extend, as modifications, to all the 
remaining categories. In this way, everything is led back to ovoia as 
the basic phenomenon, specifically such that évégyeta is the highest 
kind of presence-at-hand. 

The being that genuinely is in this highest sense of Being is the 
TMQGTOV KIVOVV aAkivytov, the ov Vetotatov ["most divine being") 158 
The science of this most proper being, of the being that is everything 
a being can be, is Beohoyia. The science of beings, of what they are as 
beings, the science of Being, is Towtn dtAocodia.!” KaABOAOV TLAG@V 
kotvn ["universally common to all"] (1026a27), [this science is about] 
that which determines every being as a being, and at the same time [it 
is] about Being. This fundamental science deals with that which prop- 
erly is, with that which is the most proper being, with the highest 
being and with Being, with what properly belongs to a being. 

Problem: 1. fundamental ontology: one particular being is by neces- 
sity exemplary and thus becomes the theme, though with a view to un- 
derstanding Being in the sense of a concept of Being. 2. Being of the cat- 
egories: ov ["a being"], €v ["one"], aya8dv ["good"], étegov ["other"], 
évavtov ["opposite"], un ov ["nonbeing"]. Formal ontology. 

The double concept of the fundamental science is not a confusion or a 
conjunction of two different approaches that have nothing to do with each 
other; on the contrary, it always proceeds from a necessity lying in the 
content of the problem. Aristotle did not master this problem, nor did he 
even formulate it as such, which is why it later fell into complete oblivion. 

1. Motion as movedness. Ontological meaning of motion. 

2. This character of Being, which imposes itself on the moved and 
on its mode of Being, is grasped universally. Suvaper is, taken posi- 
tively, a mode of presence; dUvapic Kal évegyera {2} are modes of 
presence; évégyeia is a mode of presence. évteAéxeu: motion and yet 
not only that, but also what is contained in it. 

3. EvegyeEta is TEOTEQOV,'” ontically-ontologically.Guideline. High- 
est presence, autonomous, constant. In and of itself: i. present (move- 
able); ii. constant; iii. but not in motion. 

4. What properly is €vegyeiqg ov with respect to the whole of Being? 


157. Met. © 8, 1050b3f. 

158. Cf. Met. A 9, 1074b26. 

159. Met. E 1, 1026a242; cf. above, p. 150. 
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oveavoc ["the heavens"]. How is motion in general possible? The 
ontological—is it itself ontic? And so back to €véQYEtX? This also taken 
ontically? 

What is here the purely ontological problematic was, to be sure, not 
fully mastered. It would appear later in completely different contexts, 
whereby this ontology was taken up into that of God and man. Deci- 
sively in the philosophical anthropology of the modern age. 


, 


Ontology of life and of Dasein 


We are attempting to characterize how, on the basis of a radically ap- 
prehended ontological problematic, two preeminent regions of beings 
are determined in their ontological structure. From the presentation 
d@ the origin of two fundamental determinations of Being, namely, 
dvvautc and évégyew, it already became clear that Can thereby re- 
ceives an exemplary significance. Indeed, this is precisely the first- 
ever phenomenological grasp of life, and it led to the interpretation of 
motion and made possible the radicalization of ontology. How does 
this ontology now react back on the explication of the structure of a 
living being in general? Here again it must be emphasized that many 
things have become common to us today which Aristotle had to wrest 
from the phenomena over and against extant dogmatic theories about 
them and also in the face of an insufficient conceptual framework. 


§65. The treatise Ilegi ux as primary source for 
accessing Aristotle's ontology of life. 


Aristotle laid out the first fundamental traits of an ontology of life in 
his treatise [Tegi Wuxne ["On the soul"]. It is completely misleading to 
see therein a psychology or to use such a title for it. 


a) The Aristotelian treatise De anima: outline. 


Three books: 

Bk. A: exhibition of the problem of an ontologically categorial de- 
termination of life. Critical retrospective on the opinions of the earlier 
philosophers. 


161. See Mérchen transcription, no. 83, p. 2271. 
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Bk. B: Positive conceptual determination of the soul and exhibition 

of the levels of life; in particular, perception. 

Chap. 1: General laying of the foundation. 

Chaps. 5-6: aioOnoic. 

Chaps. 7-11: aioOroetc. 

Chap. 12: collegit: aio@noets, the possible forms of atoOnots in 
general. 

Bk. [': chaps. 1 and 2 belong to bk. B; description and theory of 
voetv, fundamental perspective. 

Chaps. 1-2: on aioOnouc. 

Chap. 3: dbavtacia ["imagination"]. 

Chaps. 4-8: vovc ["understanding"], dtavota ["thought"]. 

Chaps. 9-13: vouc, ogeEtc ["desire"], and the life of lower creatures. 

Uneven in working out the themes. Most unitary, clear, and con- 
crete is bk. B, least is bk. T, even though it is in the latter that the most 
important problems are articulated in a positive way. 

Parva naturalia: TeQt atcONnoEWS Kat AioTHTwWV ["On perception 
and things perceived"] (436a1-499b3), TEQL UVTUNS KALAVALVIOEWS 
["On memory and recall"] (449b3-453bl1), megi Umvov Kal 
evyoryyoeoems ["On sleep and waking"] (453b11-458a32), regi Cwns 
Kai Bavatov ["On life and death"] (467b10-470b5). meQl Cwwv 
Kivnoews ["On the motion of animals"] (698a1-704b3),’ TleQl Cwav 
Ttogetas ["On the ambulation of animals"] (704a4-714b23). 


b) The character of Aristotle's treatise, On the soul. 


{WX} EOTL YAQ OLOV AEXT TWV Cwwv,'” "the soul is something like 
the ground of Being of a living being." Not an isolated power; not reduc- 
ible to the principles of material, lifeless nature; not the sum or the re- 
sult of bodily processes, but also not separable for itself. Yet it is precisely 
Aristotle who set in motion the theory of the soul as a substance, which 
was often opposed later, until it was treated exhaustively in Kant’s first 
Critique, in the section on the paralogisms of pure reason.'** But what if 
all of that rested on a fundamental misunderstanding of the sense and 
intention of the Aristotelian theory of the soul? There it is so little a mat- 
ter of the soul as a substance, in the sense of physical breath, housed for 
itself somewhere in the body and at death vanishing into the heavens, 
that it was precisely Aristotle who first placed the problem of the soul on 
its genuine ground. To d¢€ Chv tots Cewot To eivat Erte [“with regard to 
living things, their life is precisely their Being"],'” the soul is not a thing 
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(the psychical) beside the bodily (the physical); on the contrary, it is the 
very way of Being of a determinate corporeal being, one which, on the 
basis of this Being, differentiates itself, as something living, from what is 
lifeless. The lifeless stands on this side of the opposition between life and 
death. Death is not lifeless; on the contrary, it is what is deprived of life 
and so is a determination of a living being, just as rest is a determination 
d motion. The positive outcome of Aristotle's analyses shows that his 
theory of the vx] is aiming at an ontology of life. 


§66. Analysis of Cwr. 


Articulation: 

1. &pvxov—émnpvxov ["unsouled—ensouled"]'** (Gyv_ ["life"], 
eivat ["Being"], general philosophical characters). 

2. Gv (ux): Ketverv—kevetv ["distinguishing—moving? (ori- 
ented comportment in a world). 

3. possibilities of Kgivetv and Kweiv: aiocOnoic—émBvuia ["per- 
ception—appetite"] (413b23f.). vovc—dgeEic ["understanding —de- 
sire"] (433a13), (MoOaigeots ["anticipation"]: cf. 406b25). xoOvac 
["time"] (cf. 433b7)—Ogextov ["the desired"] (433b11})—Ktvrtiuxov 
["setting in motion"] (cf.433a13}. 

4. ipvxn) is the Being of a living being: comportment toward; assign- 
ment to; in the mode of disclosure. Not something co-present-at-hand, 
juxtaposed; instead, belongs to life itself as that from which, against 
which, and in which life is lived. voc is Ta Tavta ["all things"] (cf. 
431b21). 

5. EvteAéxeta. WuXT]: L. OVoIa (412a21); ii. EvteA€xXera {?) (412a21); 
iii, EVTEAEXELA TN] MOWTH ["first actuality"] (412a27); iv. EvteAexera 
owuatos Ovaikod Ogyavucon ["actuality of a natural body with or- 
gans"] (cf.412a27ff.). 

Regarding 1:/°’ bk. B, chap. 2: dupvyov—éunbuxov: duvdicGan {. . .) 
t¢o Cv [(what has soul) "differentiates itself by manifesting life"] 
(413a21f.). Everything is living, we say, in which is found: perception 
d something, self-motion, self-maintenance, nutrition, growth, and 
decline. Therefore also (pudpEeva (413a25), plants, as living: they mani- 
fest growth, aging, and decay; they move in opposite directions at the 
same time. (Physicalbodies at the same time {?} in each case in only 
one direction.) Plants move not only upward and downward, but also 
mlavtoce, “in all directions" (413a29), A plant is OpemtuKdv (413b5), it 
“takes in nourishment,” grows and decays, all while remaining fixed in 


166. Cf. De anima B 2, 413a2 Lf. 
167. See Morchen transcription, no. 84, p, 228. 
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one place. The animal, on the contrary, is distinguished through 
aio@noic; even if something does not move, does not change its place, 
but does perceive, then it is an animal. aio@1)01¢ is primarily the sense 
of touch, grasping. Where there is perception of something, self-orien- 
tation in a world, there is AUN Te Kat NOovy ["pain and pleasure"] 
(413b23), feeling oneself attuned in such and such a way, feeling well 
and ill, and thus also being on the lookout for: Ovecic (cf. 413b23). 

Regarding 2:'** basic determinations of what is alive: KQtvety, Ktvelv. 
Something is alive that can exhibit these, that is determined by this 
potentiality-for-Being as such. aioOnttkov (417a6); sleep (cf. 417a11). 
kivnotc as movedness of life. 

Katvetv: aioBnoic-vouc-Abyoc; aAoyov ["without logos"] —Adyov 
ExOv ["possessing logos"] (cf. 432a30f.). atoOnotc is in-between, nei- 
ther one nor the other (cf.432a30f.). atoOnotc:' since it discloses the 
world, though indeed not in speech and assertion, not in showing and 
making the disclosure intelligible. Fundamental concept of sensibil- 
ity: letting a world be given and encountered by disclosing it. 

As to method: how are these possibilities to be grasped? aioOnttKOV 
(425a17)—7tQ0TEQOV (...} aloVaveoVal ["first of all, perceiving"] 
(415a18)—Ett TECTEQA TA AvTIKEtMEVa ["even prior to that, the re- 
spective objects"] (415a20), "reduction." 

Bk. B, chap. 6: aioOnotc: 1) idia ["its proper objects") (cf.418a10), 
2) kown [objects in common"] (cf. 418al0), 3) Kata CLEBEBNKOG 
["accidental objects"] (418a9). 

otc ["sight"] (B 7, 418a26); aor ["hearing"] (cf. B 8, 419b4); 
oon, "smell," (cf. B 9, 421a7); yevouc, "taste," (B 10, 422a29); acy 
["touch"] (cf.B 11, 422b17). 

Regarding 3:!”° phenomenal givenness of life (bk. T, chaps. 9-10). 
KiVIOIs is TOVEVTIKT KtvIOLG (cf. 432b14), "to move oneself toward," 
"to betake oneself to," have dealings with. &veKa ttvoc ["for the sake 
of something"] (cf.432b15), peta Pavtaciac F ogéEEwwc ["along with 
imagination or desire"] (432b16), OgeyOuEVOV T] MEVYOV ["grasping 
for or fleeing"] (432b17), duwKovtog 1] cbeEvyOVtOS ["pursuing or flee- 
ing"] (cf. 432b28f.); question of Ktvovv, AQX1}. 

Kwnttka are dudw ["both"] (433a13): vouc' (davtacia) Kai 
ogecic (cf.433a9f.) ["producing motion are both: understanding (imag- 
ination) and desire"]; 6QEEtS KAL OLAVOLA TIRAKTUKN [desire and practi- 
cal thought"] (433a18). OgeKtOVv ya Ktvel ["for, what is desired moves 


168. See the articulation on p. 155 above. 

169. See Morchen transcription, no. 84, p. 228f. 

170. See the articulation on p. 155 above; see Morchen transcription, no. 84, 
p. 229. 


171. See the articulation on p. 155 above; see Morchen transcription, no. 84, 
p. 229. 
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us"] (433a18f.), OgeEtc pre-gives this €geKTOv, which is not accessible as 
such. dux TOUTO 1) OtatvoUur KtveElL ["through that (the desired), thought 
produces motion"] (433a19). The ogeKtov is AEXT TS Stavoiac ["the 
desired is the beginning of thought"] (cf. 433a19f.). To oQEicTIKOV is TO 
Kivovv ["the desired is the mover"], and indeed év (. . .} tt ["some one 
thing"] (433a21), Korvov {.. .) eldog ["one common eidos"] (433a22) — 
mMeOoatQECIc ["anticipation"] (cf. 406b25); not on the contrary vouc 
{...} BeweEntucds ["theoretical understanding"] (432b26f.). 

ogéetc {...) Evavtiat AAANAatc ["desires may be opposed to one 
another"] (433b5); 7Agim ta Ktvovvta [“many things move us"] 
(433b13). 

Regarding 5:1? évteAéxeta: we éToTHN, (...} @S TO Deweetv 
["actuality: as (latent) knowledge or as (active) disclosive looking"] 
(412a10f.). Waking: Oewgetv ["disclosing"], sleeping: €xerv Kal LN} 
Eveoyelv, ETLOTHUN TLOEOTEQA ["possessing knowledge but not actual- 
izing it; the former is prior to the latter"] (cf.412a25f.). 

ovoiat ["things that are present"] are first of all owpata ["bodies"] 
(412a11f.); these latter are living and lifeless. éxet Cwrjv ["having life"] 
(412a13): yéveouc ["coming to be by birth"] and «ivnots dt avtov 
["selfmoving"] (cf. 412al14) = ompua cpvotkov ["natural body"] 
(412a15): agxn and téAog in oneself, to be in and of oneself, to grow, 
to preserve oneself and, in and of oneself, to perish; ovoia, Being for 
a determinate oWua (412al6f.), i.e., OvvapEt Conv Exovtog ["poten- 
tially having life"] (412a20f.), preparedness in oneself to be such and 
such on one's own basis. The soul is the presence df this potentiality-for- 
Being in its Being. "Earlier" means: that which makes possible, orga- 
nizes this potentiality-for-Being. 

1. 1] oxi] €otey EvtEAEXELA T] MEWTN OWLATOS Pvoucov SvVapEt 
Conv €xovtog ["the soul is the first actuality of a natural body poten- 
tially having life"] (412a27f.). Actuality, autonomy of an independent, 
bodily being which is determined by its preparedness for life. 

2. evteA€xeta T] MOWTH OWLATOS duoucov OEyavuKoU ["the first 
actuality of a natural body with organs"] (412b5f.), actuality, auton- 
omy: mode of Being that {determines}'”* something present-at-hand. 


§67. Ontology of Dasein. 


Essence of life.!’* Life and Dasein, hoyov €xov:'” to disclose the world 
and oneself explicitly as these beings and as such and such, to make 


172. See the articulation on p. 155 above. 

173. Editor's interpolation. 

174. See Morchen transcription, no. 85, p. 229f. 
175. Cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 7, 1098a3f. 
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them accessible, understand them from various perspectives, compre- 
hend them, ground them. Disclosure of the ground. 

AGYOS-VOUVG-GQEELC-MQOMIQENS ["logos- understanding-desire- an- 
ticipation” ];'° eg tov GANOEVELV: TONOIC—MOAEIC ["capacities for 
disclosing the truth: making-doing"] (cf. 1140a2); TeaktuKt) tic, Cwr} 
TOAKTUKT] TIC TOV AGYOV EXOVTOS ["something practical, the practical 
life of that which possesses logos"] (cf. 1098a3f.); the téAOc is not 
magc ["beside, outside"]. (tov EQYOV ["in itself is the product"], ac- 
tion is the Being of the being itself. The téA0¢ resides in the very Being 
of Dasein. Ka8’ avtO TEAELOV ["in itself is the end"] (cf. 1097a33)— 
teAciotatov ["the highest end"] (1097430); avtagKec, "self-suffi- 
cient" (1097b8). Woxns Eevegyeta Tig KAT’ AQETIYV TEAELAV ["a certain 
activity of the soul in accord with complete excellence"] (1102a5f.), 
with respect to the possibility of Being that is highest according to its 
ontological meaning: genuine Being lies therein. Being is everlasting 
constancy. Oewgetv ["contemplation"] is without XONOLC ["use"], no 
éoyov ["product"] (cf. 1178b3f.); its object is del ov ["eternal 
Being"].'”” 


176. See above, p. 155ff. 
177. See Mérchen transcription, no. 86, p. 230f. 
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1. Cause. (Supplement to p. 27.) 
Beings, all beings. Beings: overwhelming and, at first, "world," nature in the 
broadest sense, dvoic. 

Beings are. On what does it depend that beings are rather than are not? Whence 
these beings at all, the things, the states of affairs? Whence arises the cause of 
these states of affairs /die Ur-sache dieser Sachen]? Whence the cause, out of 
what, consisting in what? Beings out of beings, how did they come into being, 
how were beings made, how was Being produced? What makes a being a 
being: 1. Which being brings beings forth? 2. What pertains to Being in gen- 
eral? 3. Which being, and how understood, is ontologically exemplary? 

Whence, out of what, on what ground, which cause, why thus and not 
otherwise, why at all, and by what means? Formally and in general agyat- 
attiov: to what are beings obliged? 

Cause: 1. the causal agency itself, 2. the mode of causality and the sense of 
causation in general. 

Question of the why. 


2. (Crossed out, supplement to p. 84.) 
In order for Dasein to encounter beings, what is necessary is: a) pre-givenness of 
the world in general; b) an understanding of Being, truth, even if not explicit; 
c)a determinate mode of encountering in each case, and d) a dtaAeyeo@at, a 
"speaking all the way through," (e.g., to take in the excaoia, the immediate 
"appearance"). A level of truth is thereby characterized: truth in the sense of 
the uncoveredness of encountered beings. Shadows on the wall. 


3. (Supplement to p. 85.) 
Plato: "i//umination" 


"TIdea"—"sight" 
Seeing 
Brightness (light) 


Illumination 
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4. (Supplementto p. 94.) 


Questions: 

Being and motion Time 

Being and @ya0ov Care 

Being and truth Disclosedness, discourse, dialectic 
(soul) 


Being and relation 


5. (Supplementto p. 961.) 
2. kivnoi-eivat, Kiviyoic-aryadov. 
Relation and relativity: 6 is greater than 4: 1%. 6 is less than 12: 2. 6 is 
greater and smaller at the same time, % = 1%. Can something be other than 
it is, without changing? To be other while remaining constant and self-same. 


What does “to be" mean here? "To be” and “to become"; self-sameness and 
otherness (change). 


6. (Supplementto p. 102.) 


Theatetus: what is Itnowledge? At the foundation lics the question of Being. 11] 
knowledge: the disclosing of the one who grasps beings, understanding 
Being. Perception docs not give anything like that. Knowledge is not perception. 
Knowledge is opinion, to be d a certain view, to have a conviction. 


7. Different version of a passage in §42b. (Crossed out, 
supplement to p. 104.) 


d6Ea. We do say that one d0faCetv is PEvdi), the other dofACew is AANBH, ws 
ovat oltws EXOVT@V |"truc, as holding in this way by nature"],' just as if that 
pertaincd to our own Being. Opposed is the sophistical thesis: oOK oT {. ..} 
WevdeoOat ["there is no false speaking"] (194A9!.} Either we know or do not 
know (asa fact; lcaving aside learning and forgetting) what an opinion is about, 
what it relates to: onc who has an opinion has it about something he knows or 
does not know. One who is cd a false opinion about something: a) has the opin- 
ion about something he knows. He does nat take this for this, but for something 
else, whereby he Itnows that this is not this but is something else which he does 
not know, thus continually knowing both and yet not knowing both, orb) has 
the opinion about something he does not Itnow, takes it for something else he 
does not know, such that someone who knows neither Socrates nor Theatetus 
can mistake Socrates for Theatetus or Theatetus for Socrates. 

In general: with regard to what onc Itnows, onc is not of the opinion that 
one docs not Itnow it. With regard to what one docs not know, onc is not of 
the opinion that onc Itnows it. 


8. (Supplementto p. 105.) 
To clarify Adyos on the basis of the Koivwvia, pn) Ov od the dd&a: 
oavracia.? 


1. Plato, Theatetus, 187E6f. 
2. CE Sophist, 260C9ff. 
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Wevdne {...} d0ca éot1 Tavavtia toig ovot d0EaCovoa ["false opinion 
amounts to maintaining the opposite of that which is”].° Lt] OV. a) nothing, 


b) teQ0Vv. 


9. First version of a passage in §45. (Supplementto p. 107.) 

3. Before taking the discussion further, he runs through the genuine phe- 
nomena once again. Reference to the phenomenon of illusion: Socrates is 
known to me, someone else meets me on the street, and I take him for 
Socrates, wnOnv eivat Lwxeatny ["suppose him to be Socrates"] (191B4f.). 
The interpreted is what we ltnow. It is because of Socrates that we do not know. 
We take what we know for what we do not know, i.e., Socrates for the un- 
known, who becomes, through the mistake, the known. That is impossible. 
Thesis counter to the phenomena. 


10. tpevdr d0EaCerv. (Supplement to p. 110.) 
Question: to take something for something which it is not, which is other 
than it; something for something and, specifically, for something it is not. 

1. Pevdr d0EaCew = ph OV d0EaCEw = OVdEV SOEKCev. 

a) EV TALC Aico OrjOEOtv [(not)"in the perceptions"] (195C8). 

b)? 

2. Wevdn d0EaCEew = eteQodoéetv, Ev tac diavotatc [(not) "in the 
thoughts"] (195D1). 

3. pevdr dogacetv, cf. 1. What we know cannot make us not know, can- 
not make us be mistaken. But this phenomenon is a fact: I Itnow Socrates, 
and in virtue of this knowledge I take someone in the distance for Socrates. 
Hence precisely this knowledge about, this familiarity, is the condition of pos- 
sibility of dissimulation: taking something encountered as something (Socrates) 
it is not. EV TY OVVadpE aAioBI}OEwWs TED Stavolay ["in the conjoining of 
perceptions to thought"] (195D1f.). 


11. (Supplement to p. 114.) 


If the syllable itself is Lia idea ["one Idea"], ei60¢,5and is not composed of 
parts, then it is as unknowable as a letter. But if the syllable is knowable, then 
so are letters; and in fact learning does proceed from the elements, the letters. 
The same for other elements and composites. 


12. Brief recapitulation. (Supplement to p. 118.) 


Ontological problem in the Sophist: basic distinction: formal-concrete deter- 
minations of Being, but not arbitrary ones, soul—constancy. Thales—Plato. 


The Aristotelian problems. 


13. (Supplement to p. 125.) 


Met. T 2, 1003a33-1004a9: Ov 1) ov, "[beings] with respect to their Being." 
How is this "in respect to" possible, toward what is it directed? What is Being? 


3. Sophist, 240D6f. 
4. Left blank in the manuscript. 
5. Cf. Theatetus, 205D4f£.; td€a interpolated by the editor. 
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Being is the general; geometry: space; physics: material nature; biology: or- 
ganic nature. 


14. dv—ovoia. (Supplement to p. 128.) 
6v,® “beings,” and eivat, “Being”; ens (esse) [“a being (Being)”]. ovoia: Being 
in the proper sense, presence-at-hand, and the being in the proper sense, that 
which is present-at-hand. A singular thing present-at-hand; subsequently ti, 
“whatness.”’ The ti, “whatness,” belongs to presence-at-hand; the founding 
does not proceed in the opposite direction. Indeed {?} presence-at-hand (to be 
grasped formally and methodologically in the “essence”). 


15. ovoia. (Supplement to p. 128.) 


1. Being as presence-at-hand; 

2. that which is present-at-hand; 

3. that which is most properly present-at-hand (dei, dkivytov, xwQLoTOV 
{“eternal, immobile, separate”]). This precisely in its presence-at-hand. 
Theology is also ontology; the intention is toward Being, but what is em- 
phasized is Being with respect to the particular most proper being, instead 
of a universal clarification of Being in general. Never both together, prob- 
lem of furrdamental ontology. 


16. (Supplement to p. 128.) 


Squinting is a mode of crookedness, but one in which the eye is necessarily co-in- 
tended. Relation to crookedness, purely as such. Thus ontology treats of Being as 
such and not Being insofar as it is the Being of a determinate being qua determinate. 


17. (Supplement to p. 129.) 


Idea of the science of Being: unity of the topic; where and how is Being acces- 
sible in general. 

The remaining points; fourfold division: Kivnoic, ux, NOoc-Adyoc 
[“motion, soul, comportment-logos”], A6yoc-KatnNyooia. 

Categories: “forms of thought,” crammed down onto the content; a frame- 
work by which order is imposed. Most general concepts? Universality? 


18. (Supplement to p. 1311.) 


Katryooetv is used by Plato in the sense of “assertion” and not in the techni- 
cal sense it has for Aristotle. Aristotle also uses the word in its pre-philosophi- 
cal {meaning},* but then not as a terminus technicus. 

KATA Mavi yag TO dv Katryogeitat [“Being is predicated of all 
things”].° Categories are Ta Kata NdeLiav OvpTAoKNy Aeyoueva,” what is 
asserted purely and simply in itself, “with reference to no oupTtAoKn,” what, 


6. Cf. Met. A 7. 

7. Cf. Met. A 8, 1017b21f. 

8. Editor’s interpolation. 

9, Met. K 2, 1060b4f. 
10. Cf. Cat. 4, 1b25. * 
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according 10 ils content, allows no ovpTtAoKs?. Not as something else. ev 
ovdenta Kkatadavet," but, precisely, for that reason, said “within every com- 
position.” Not to be translated “what is said outside of the composition’; on 
the contrary, “what is within them all”! 


19. (Supplement to p. 133.) 


Categories are not “what-concepts” [»reale Begriffea|; on the contrary, a grid 
on which all concepts that determine the “what” are plotted!” It is not the 
things themselves in their actual constitution that are inscribed therein, nor 
is it already fixed and determined generic concepts (yévn!), but, instead, the 
condition of possibility of genera at all. Are quality and quantity issues? No; in- 
stead, the structures of something at issue in general! 

Meaning of the most general predicates? Katryyogtat tov Ovtac, the cate- 
gories are not primarily related to assertions and the clements of assertions, 
but to Ov." Of course; but how? O6v—AgeyopEevov—SnAovpevov [“Being— 
what is said—what is manifested”]. Modes of Being in general: t0 5 Ov tO 
HEV TOdE TL TO SE TOGOY, TO SE TALOV TL OTPALvEL."4 For beings are uncovered 
in Aoyos. As such, they are the foundation for possible aspects, which are the 
guidelines for the concrete understanding of the possible “as what.” Beings 
are accessible in AOyoc. That is why the characters of Being are katryyootat. 
Thereby a particular conception of the problem of Being in gencral is showing 
its colors, something we will not understand if we use categories. 


20. Analogy: proportionality. (Supplement to p. 134.) 


Proportional to one relation is another. Sight: body—understanding: soul. 
From the proportional relations and on the basis of a proportionality between 
the related terms, sight-understanding, and specifically two terms as x. y with 
reference to two known things and their relation. 

In relation = proportiona) to another. To be proportional = to be such as, 
and to become intelligible on the basis of the “as.” To be named, not directly, 
with respect to the “what,” but with respect to the “such as.” 


21. (Supplement to p. 134.) 


1. analogia proportionis. As subjects {?}, so also quality, the individual thing in 
relation to this qualification; sameness of the “relations,” i.e., in all categories 
as categories the essence with respect to the “fact.” But in each case the relata 
are concrelely different. The reality formally the same: yévn in this respect, 
but not their unity. 


Il. Cat. 4, 2a5f. 

12. Ch. A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Romischen Philosophie. 
Aristoteles und seine akademischen Zeitgenossen. Zweiten Theils zweiter Abtheilung 
erste Halfte. Berlin, 1853, p. 394ff. 

13. Ibid., p. 376: “The fact that his point of departure is the question of the 
mosi ygencral determinations of concepts is shown by the cxpression he chose, 
which designates, in its most general meaning, each and every determination of 
Being as well as of thinking, and not mere predicates.” 

14. Met. Z 4, 1030b111. 
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2. analogia attributionis. The analogata are the catcgories. They correspond 
among themselves with respect to their relation to the samc term. This belongs 
to them by essencc, formal mode of the possible "as what," ontolopically! 

a) Wherein lies the difference? How does Aéyetv itself come to be modal- 
ized? To what extent and why not genus and diadona ["difference"]? 

b) How ts there “untty"? 

c) Basic phenomenon: a) something as something, or 6) something qua 
ovoia, or y) neither of these. To be together, cUvGz0tc, Kolvwvia: is this ar- 
ticulated through Aoyos, since the yévr| were related to the unity of Adyos 
(Aeyopevov)? 6v—Adyos. 


22. (Supplementto p. 135.) 


TOOV AMAWS: anAws< ov ["Being pure and simple"]," yuovoTOv ["separate"]. 
anAws, Ov kata mAgtous A¢yetat ["Being pure and simple is spoken of in 
many ways"].'* To Ov ro amAws Aeyopevov ["Being as said simply"],” four- 
fold. 16 no1ov, {...} To mogév {...} oub' évta &< anAae Elmelv TaDta 
["quality, quantity are not spoken of as bcings pure and simple"].'’ Not so 
with regard to OUGLa. TO MOWTWS ov Katou TLoV AAA ov HAws 1 OVCIA av 
ett [["Beingin the primary sense, Being pure and simple and not in relation 
to something else, is presence”] .” 


23. Categories (Aristotle) 1. (Supplement to p. 135.) 


What are categories? No definition. Formal characters of beings. { . > De- 
terminations of Being, yévn, "stems," to which the concrete characters f 
Being are reducible; and indeed beings are here taken as primarily experi- 
enced in hoyoq. What is the connection of these categories, the yévr. among 
themselves? That is different from the question: to what extent can they be 
characterized as unitary? In virtue of the analogia proportionis. 

The conncction of the yév1 on the basis of the idca of Being itsclf: this lat- 
ter is not a genus. Then how is there a possible articulation of the connection 
d the relata among themselves, or with respect to one and the same thing? In 
their essence as Kat yOOtal there is predelineated the "as what,” founded es- 
sentially in the “something." 

The yév1 themselves are not in a genus and the yévr)-character is not the 
one and essential moment of the categorial structure.” (Thisis something the 
categories have in common with every "concept" grasped in the Greek man- 
ner!) The yévn are modes of the meaning-function of the Being of beings, as these 
beings are accessible in hoyoq. What gives these modes their yévi-character 
is only the grasping of them as something. 


15. Cf Met. E 1, 1025b9f. 

16. Met. K 8, 1064615. 

17, Met. E 2, 1026a33. 

18. Met. A 1, LO69a2 Tf. 

19. Met. Z 1, 1028a30E. 

20. Passage illegible. 

21. CE Anal. post. B 13, 96b21-25. 
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Categories = "ontological kinds,”” kinds of Being! And Being? The modal- 
ization of presence! Principle of modalization on the basis of the idea of Being 
itself. Temporality. Cf. Kant: schematism!* How are the kinds to be acquired? 
Being—dUvauic Tagovolac. Presence of many things (plurality?), formal 
multiplicity, accessible in the "something as something." Categories are the 
(highest) concepts of the modes of Being, and as such they are yéwn. Modes 
d the togetherness of multiplicities as beings, presences. 


24. Categories (Aristotle)2. (Supplementto p. 135.) 


Modes of togetherness, temporal determination and variation of the "with," of 
the ontological correlate of the "as." All the ouuBEeBrKota have a with-char- 
acter, which is distributed into those modes. This character is not itself a 
"genus," however; on the contrary, it modalizes itself directly —in each case as 
a "with." Modes of togetherness in what is properly present. Togetherness is 
foundedon primordial presence. This latter is not juxtaposed; instead, it modal- 
izes itself. Temporal possibility of this modalization! 


25. (Supplementto p. 137.) 


Understanding as disclosing the world, "the particulars," something as some- 
thing. World: possibility of encountering innerworldly beings in their (for- 
mal) multiplicity. Origin of the question: ti gottv; ["What is it?"]. Its possible 
exposition, existentially-ontologically, leads to the manifold modes of the "as 
what.” ooaxa@> yao Aéyetat ["for (Being)is said in as many ways”],** mani- 
foldness of the "as what" in the "what," or also in the "as" per se? Something 
"as," or is this anticipation indeed {?} more original and is it, above all, a de- 
terminate development aimed at grasping the essence—pure presentification 
d the origin; and does this latter have, as does "genus," an ontological sense? 

Ais B, Aas B. Is the Being o A and that of B understood on the basis of 
the "is'—more precisely, on the basis of the present assertion—or here does 
this "is" raise up the intended Being? Adyoc in rigorously articulated beings. 
And how does hoyogq articulate beings in their Being? 

Beings—Being. Assertion as the primary mode of access to beings, in the 
specific Greek sense. The categories are the possible characters of Being, the 
possible, guiding aspects of interpretation. Categories: to be of such a quality, 
to be so many, to be in relation. The categories are not properties of beings, 
but possibilities of Being. 


26. (Supplementto p. 144.) 


ovota: 1. autonomous constancy, presence-at-hand; 2. such a particular 
being itself, the respective “this.” 

duvauet-eveoyeta, "preparedness"-"actuality" (currentlyin hand). Tree: 
something present-at-hand in a wide sense. As this, it is prepared to become 
wood, beams, boards. Wood: prepared to become.a table. Table: game table, 


22. H. Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. Tubingen, 1. Teil, 1896, 2. Teil, 1900, 
2. Teil, 2. Halfte: Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, pp. 303-304. 

23. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 137{f./B 176ff. 

24. Met. A 7, 1017a23f.; cf. Anal. post. A 22, 83b11-31. 
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dining table, work table. In its actuality (readiness-to-hand), the prepared- 
ness has been consummated, and, at the same time, this actuality has its own 
preparedness to become something else. 

Actuality of Being: Being of the potentiality-for-Being, motion, presence 
of the preparedness. Most things that are actually present-at-hand are at rest. 
Thus kivrotc allows things to be grasped ontologically. Actuality: presence 
what is prepared as prepared, kivryotc ateAns, but in such a way that it is ful- 
filled in its preparedness, or in the "toward-which" of its preparedness, and 
precisely without stopping. 

EvtEAEXELA: presence of the potentiality-for-Being in its potentiality, such 
that it is precisely itself in this Being, not to be at its end, to stop, but precisely 
to be in the proper sense. 


27. (Supplementto p. 146.) 


Potentiality,” suitability for, peculiarity, preparedness; what comes later. To be 
in hand, to be worked on. Readiness-to-hand: constancy of circumstances; 
utter readiness-to-hand. Motion and activity. Motion. 

Connection with the categories: founded modes. Explication of the basic 
modes of ovoid itself: duvauel Ov, Eveoyela Ov, Being in the proper sense, 
thus also analogously. 

Truth—vovc—vonotc voroews.”* 


28. (Supplement to p. 148.) 


A tentative determination of Aristotle's analysis of time: the now, VUV, is a 
"limit," ogiCev’—reQac (cf. 220a21). The now is a "point," oTtyun) (ef. 
220a10). The now is the absolute "this," tode 7: (cf. 219b30). To be sure, Aris- 


totle does not make these identifications, but he does see here determinate 
nexuses of founding. 


29. (Crossed out, supplement to p. 148.) 


THYAQ EV TLKALTAVTOY, Kati KADOAOD TLUTAQXEL TAVTT TAVTAY VwoICOLEV 
["for we know all things inasmuch as there is something one and the same 
which underlies things universally" .* Unity, constancy, as the Being of what 
is changeable, the aio@nta. Condition of the possibility of its knowability. 

What is moved. Motion, this is @éi, since in time. Time "is" eternal. There- 
fore that which founds it qua Ktvnoews aQuOpoc ["the numbered of motion"), 
hence ktvovUpevov ["the moved"], is OUGAVOG ["the heavens"]. Kat EoTL Ti ALEK 
KIVOULEVOV KIVIOLV ATLAVOTOV, avTT 8 1 KUKAGY KAL TOUTO OU ADYa) LOVOV 
GAA éoyw dNAov {.. .} Mo@TOS OVEAVOS ["There is something eternally mov- 
ing with a motion that never ceases, and that is motion in a circle: which is evi- 
dent not only in Jogos but also in fact ... the first heaven"].” 

The ontological interpretation of circular motion leads to the first mover. 


25. Met. A 12. 

26. Met. A 9, 1074634. 

27. Cf. Phys. A 12, 219a22. 
28. Met. B 4, 999a28f. 

29. Met. A 7, 1072a21. 
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Autonomous constancy: autonomy from, constancy for, always already 
finished. The finishedness refers to Being itself; insofar as completeness is 
present, the thing is what it is. No téAoc outside of itself. 


30. Motion. (Supplement to p. 149.) 
Basic phenomenon of the Being of physis. Rest is only a limit-case of motion. 
Thus what is moved amounts to a change in Being. Motion as such is ontologi- 
cal, a mode of Being. Of what kind? evegyeta. But indeed ateArjc. tTEAOG and 
méQac are likewise basic concepts of Being. téAoc: in itself in its own Being: 
unity is not determined through something else, but is present as steppirf% 
forth utterly from itself. 

Kiv1olg in the proper sense, eternal motion of Being; the téAog is then 
necessarily an eternally unmoved mover. This mover is det ov and always com- 
plete, pure evegyeia, Cw and indeed voely, vonotc vonoewe:* even the lat- 
ter is meant only as an exemplar of the ontological idea of Evégyeta in the pur- 
est sense, not God as spirit, father, person. Has no knowledge of the world and 
no ideas that would be archetypes of created things. 


30. Cf. Met. A 7, 1072b25ff. and 1074b34, 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MORCHEN TRANSCRIPTION 
1. (Relatesto p. 18.) 


The scientifically most ideal way for an introduction to ancient philosophy 
would be to begin by introducing Aristotle and then working backwards and 
forwards. On a practical level, that way is impossible for us. Middle way: fol- 
low the indications given to us by Aristotle. 

Aristotle understood the Greeks better than did the pedants of the nine- 
teenth century, who held that Aristotle did not understand Plato. 

First book of his Metaphysics (Met. A):introduction to his philosophy. Articu- 
lated into ten chapters. Chaps. 1-2: origin of the theoretical attitude and genesis 
of scienceas such; determination of the object of scientific questioning, namely, 
the whence and the why, the aeyr and the attia. Chaps. 3-10: development of 
the problematic of scientific philosophy up to his time. He shows how, in the 
course of the development of philosophy, there arose various possibilities 
asking about the aQxn and the aitia. Theory of the four causes. 


2. (Relates to p. 18.) 


Interpretation of the first book of Aristotle's Metaphysics (Met. A). Aristotle 
will be cited according to the edition of the Berlin Academy of sciences (Aca- 
demia Regia Borussica),*’ in five vols. Vols. 1 and 2, paginated as one vol., 
contain the Greek works; vol. 3: Latin translations; 4: scholia; 5: index by 
Bonitz and fragments. 

The Metaphysics is a collection of individual treatises. It is wrong to con- 
strain Aristotle's Metaphysics to a unitary problematic.” The title Metaphysics, 
Leta TA PUOLKA: those treatises which, in the order of the writings, come 
after the ones dealing with the things of nature; it is an editorial-technical 
title (Andronicus o& Rhodes, ca. 70 BC). Those who were collecting the writ- 
ings saw that here were a number of works whose theme was different from 
those of the texts on physics and the like. The editors saw that at issue here 
was Being, not beings. The word "metaphysics" did not at first refer to any 
specific content; it received such a meaning only later: collection of writings 
which, according to their factual theme, deal with what lies behind beings, or 
beyond beings. In contrast, the writings on nature deal with "what is accessi- 
ble to humans," TMOOTEQOV EOC NUAG, versus what is TEOTEQOV TH PvdEL 
(cf. Aristotle, Anal. post. A 2, 71b34), "what resides in every being," i.e., its 
Being. The concept of the content of metaphysics acquired a double sense in 
the Middle Ages and in the modern period, down to our own times. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the science of Being is TEWTN drAOGOdiA. But he also recog- 
nizes a first science which he calls e7tu7t1] 1 OeoAoyucn: it deals with a spe- 
cific being, the ground of the world: vouc, "spirit," God. Thus metaphysics 
deals with Being and also with one specific being. The science of theology is 
therefore not® to be excluded from the science of Being. In this way, meta- 
physics possesses, even today, a double meaning: within scientific philoso- 


31. See above, p. 11: Aristotle. 


32. H. Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica. Vol. 2: Commentarius. Berlin, 1849; W. 
Jaeger, see above p. 121, n. 3. 


33. [Reading ist nicht auszuschlieBen for ist auszuschlieBen ("isto be excluded).—Trans.] 
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phy, metaphysics is taken to be (in part) ontology, science of Being, whereas 
the common understanding is that "metaphysics" is something occult, which 
reverts back to the meaning as "theology." The fact that both meanings exist 
together in Aristotle is grounded in the problematic of ancient philosophy in 
general. Aristotle did not fail here; on the contrary, he had to take philosophy 
to this limit. 


3. (Relates top. 19ff.) 


Met. A 1, 980a21ff.: determination of apprehension, knowledge, understand- 
ing, experience, and similar concepts. Aristotle was the first to accomplish 
this. copia, eMothLN, Peovnots, TEXVr] are concepts that are still unclari- 
fied in Plato. They are all encompassed by the term "understanding"—not in 
the specifically theoretical sense, but in a practical sense: e.g., "everyone un- 
derstands his own business," "knows" his own trade; "to understand" /verste- 
hen] is literally émttotac@at, "to have mastery [vorstehen] over something." 
Only gradually did these expressions acquire a specifically theoretical cast. 

Aristotle interprets the process of understanding. He shows how, out of the 
nature of humans, the various possibilities of understanding arise in genetic 
connection. That requires a glance at the being whose mode of Being is deter- 
mined by understanding or knowledge. This being which, insofar as it is, eo ipso 
understands, we call life or, in a narrower sense, human Dasein. Understand- 
ing belongs to the mode of Being of human Dasein, and ina certain way it also 
belongs to the mode of Being of animals. To say that something is understood 
means that it is manifest in its being such and such; it is no longer concealed. In 
understanding, there resides something like truth, aA1Qe.a: that which is un- 
concealed, not covered over, but, on the contrary, uncovered. Insofar as under- 
standing belongs to a being, insofar as it is alive at all, that being is disclosive; 
with its Being, as one characterized by understanding, other beings are uncov- 
ered in their Being. Everything that is alive, to the extent that it exists, has a 
world, which does not hold for what is not alive. Every living being is oriented 
to something, pursues it, avoids it, etc. To be sure, that may happen indetermi- 
nately. Thus we can comprehend protozoa and other forms of life only indi- 
rectly, in analogy with ourselves. By the very fact that a living being discloses 
a world, the Being of this being is also disclosed to it. It knows about itself, even 
if only in the dullest way and in the broadest sense. Along with the disclosure 
d the world, it is disclosed to itself. Indeed this already goes essentially beyond 
Aristotle, but it is necessary for understanding him. 

Levels: 1. alo@notc, 2. vin, 3. eurteigta, 4. Téxv1, 5. EruoTHN, 6. 
codia: highest level o knowledge. 

Aristotle's course of thought: characteristic of it is the first sentence: "To 
the essence of humans there belongs the urge to insightful understanding" 
(980a21). eldevar (mostly translated as "know") = insightful understanding, 
seeing for oneself into what something is. The evidence for this claim is the 
predilection humans have for perception, an urge to see and to hear 
(aio@nots). This predilection is called "curiosity" /Neugier, "craving for the 
new"]. Not the narrow psychological concept of perception; it refers, rather, 
to the experiencing in general of whatever there is. This craving [Gier] is alive 
in humans, even if it has no practical purpose; it is a craving to see just for the 
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sake ofseeing. For the most part, curiosity satisfies itself in seeing, "through the 
eyes" (908a23f.). Seeing is the sense in which the Greeks primarily lived; 
OuLaA TAS WoxN¢ ["eye of the soul"] (cf. Plato, Republic bk. 7, 533D2): the un- 
derstanding that belongs to everything alive. Seeing has the priority over all 
other modes of orientation, in that it "most of all makes us familiar with what 
is happening around us and manifests many differences" (cf. 980a26f.). In 
seeing, we experience at once motion, number, the form of things. Vision 
makes accessible to us a multiplicity of determinations o beings. What Aris- 
totle does not yet mention is that seeing is a distance sense, in contrast to 
touch; and so is hearing. Seeing and hearing have a wider sphere of objects. 

"Things that live (ta C@a) are such that when they receive their Being 
they already have aig@noic, they already perceive" (980a271.). If there is 
something alive, there is also already atoOnoic. Through this aio@nou, 
"memory," "retention," Lwvyn, arises in many living beings. Difference be- 
tween atoOnots and vy: what is characteristic a aioONOIc is that the 
beings which are disclosed are there in the present along with the respective 
living thing. If the living thing were determined by aio@no1c¢ alone, then its 
world would extend only as far as it sees, feels, etc., at any given moment. The 
living thing would be restricted to the sphere of what is immediately present- 
at-hand. By possessing Ltv1\uN, however, the living thing becomes in a cer- 
tain sense free, no longer bound to the beings currently given in perception. 
In this way, the living being dominates wider portions o the world, which 
become and remain available to it. Thereby synopsis and comparison are pos- 
sible. Its being-in-the-world no longer requires ever new perceptions; on the 
contrary, when it finds itself in the same position within the world-nexus, it 
already knows how matters are arranged. The living beings that have UvnL] 
are (bVOVULWTEOR, "more prudent"; they do not live simply in the instant but, 
instead, in a whole which they dominate. As dooviyi@TEeoa, they are also 
padntiKk@tega (WaOnoIc: "learning"; HANA: "what can be learned"), 
they are "more teachable," more accessible. They thereby increase the store of 
what they understand and know. There are living beings that do have 
(puOvijoLg over and above aigONO1Lc, yet they are not teachable: namely, ones 
that do not hear, bees for example. Only living things endowed with hearing 
can learn, for something can be imparted to them which they themselves 
have not perceived and grasped. Hearing is a distance sense and makes possi- 
ble a peculiar sort of communication. "The most proper mode of aioQno1c is 
hearing"—a completely un-Greek assertion, which shows that Aristotle has a 
deeper understanding of the connection between discourse and hearing. 

In the sphere of animality there also belong for Aristotle, without any reser- 
vations, human beings. They are distinctive in that they possess, beyond teach- 
ability and prudence, the possibility & téxvn and Aoytoudc. tEXV1) is not the 
same as "art," inasmuch as art alludes to the practical. téxv1 is not "manipula- 
tion"; on the contrary, it is "knowledge," "know-how that directs a manual op- 
eration." TéX V1] is therefore the proper expression for medicine, i.e., a theoreti- 
cal science, not an acting and doing. This kind ao knowledge is denied 
non-human forms¢ life. Along with téx v4, Aoytouds is also named. Humans 
speak, possess AOY0<, can bring what is experienced to the level of the concept. 
AoyiCeo@an: "to speak all the way through," within oneself about something, 
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"make it transparent," "clarify" it. Because humans possess these two higher 
possibilities, they can take what is available through trvryin and develop it to a 
higher level: éu7tetgia, "experience." This term must not be understood in the 
modern sense as an epistemological concept (experience [Erfahrung] versus 
thought); instead, the opposite of ELiTtEtola is unproficiency [Unerfahrenheit}; 
éuuteigia = "proficiency in something." How does experience arise out of the 
capacity to retain? Experience arises out of a multiplicity of memories, through 
seeing again and again; thereby a determinate connection is produced in the 
understanding. In mere perception, 1 see only an individual thing. Experience 
relates to a connection: when so and so appears, then my behavior must be 
such and such. 

Connection of Livi}in with éurteroia, In pvp, a multiplicity of perceived 
things is available. If now the act of retaining is repeated and if, in retention, 
a determinate connection among beings becomes known, then proficiency 
arises. That consists in Itnow-how within certain limits. It means to know 
that if so and so, then such and such follows: if-then: that is the structure of 
what we call experience. The experienced ones have U70Anuic, "knowledge 
in advance" about a determinate connection with which they have to do. If 
certain symptoms appear, then such and such means are to be applied. Yet 
the one with experience is held fast within the sphere of the if-then. téxvy 
can develop out of éurteigia. If €urteigia does not entirely give itself over to 
acting on the current case but at the same time looks for that which shows it- 
self from case to case, then there arises the possibility of seeing that, in every 
case, such and such is taking place, that ultimately the being is standing in an 
intrinsic connection and not in a mere succession, and that this connection 
has the character of a because-therefore. For example, this physiological condi- 
tion requires that chemical intervention. In order for such seeing to arise, 
what is required is an understanding of the causal connection. The gaze must 
penetrate through to that which is present in every case. Then the under- 
standing is not a mere noticing [Kenntnis], but an apprehension [Erkennen}. 
The one who understands knows not only the "that" but also the “why.” He 
does not merely notice the sequence of events, but he comprehends [begreift] 
the being just as it shows itself, he has a Aoyoc, a "concept" [»Begriff«]. 
Thereby, t€xvy is already genuine understanding, and it comes close to sci- 
entific knowledge. The eidoc is disclosed, the substantive connection is seen. 

For the goals of practical intervention, e,17te1Qia is indeed more sure than 
is TEXVI). There can be a good diagnostician who nevertheless is poor at help- 
ing the sick. That is because é17tetgia is always directed to the current indi- 
vidual case, whereas scientific comprehension is directed at the universal that 
shows itself in every case. With regard to the practical goal, éurteipia is a 
higher level. With regard to genuine understanding, however, téxvn is the 
higher level: the one who possesses TéX v1 is a }taAAov Goddc ["wiser per- 
son"]. The meaning of é7t16 TH and Godia is the disclosure of Being. Within 
the domain of practical activity, the supervisors have more understanding 
than the manual laborers. The supervisor sees the why and is able to direct 
the individual workers. He is equipped with more genuine understanding 
and is able to instruct others. Instruction consists in indicating the grounding 
connections. Thus an intention toward the universal lies in genuine under- 
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standing. Accordingly, AOyo¢ has a priority over aicONOLS, since perceptions 
never give information concerning why something is the way it shows itself. 
Pure gazing at beings themselves, apart from practical interest, is the distinc- 
tive mark of the sciences. So-called codia, "genuine understanding," aims at 
the first causes and origins of things and of beings in general. 


4. (Relates to p. 22ff.) 


Of what sort are these causes, the ones that become thematic in such re- 
search? That is the question of Met. A 2 (982a4ff.). Aristotle does not deduce 
the idea of science from an invented concept; on the contrary, he attends to 
what natural Dasein already means by it. Aristotle seeks to raise to a concept 
that which is already familiar to pre-theoretical consciousness. Thus in chap. 
2 as well, Aristotle seeks illumination from the natural understanding of Da- 
sein. UmoAaUBavoUEV ["we suppose"] that the one with genuine under- 
standing TAVTA eTMLOTATAL—i.e., the scientific person counts, for those who 
are excluded from this possibility, as someone who "knows everything." 

TOVTA ETLOTATAL (cf. 982a8): 1. determination df codia. 2. duvapevog 
Yvwval ta xaAreTta (cf.982a10): capacity to see even what is difficult to see. 
3. codia is AkQUBEOTATH, the most rigorous knowledge, and at the same time 
it is best able to teach, UdAtota d.da0KaAtKT) (cf. 982a13). 4. EAVTIS EVEKEV 
(982a15), itis pursued for its own sake, solely for the sake of research into be- 
ings just as they are and why they are as they are. 5. agxiKkwtath (cf. 
982a16f.): the knowledge that rules over all other knowledge. 

Aristotle now attempts to interpret these five moments in their philosophi- 
cal meaning. 1. Not all-knowing in the sense everyday consciousness would 
give this term; on the contrary, the oocbdc knows everything because he knows 
the most general, that which pertains to every being. Therefore he precisely 
does not need to know each and every individual thing. 2. For the same reason, 
he also understands what is most difficult: the universal is that which is most 
removed from the common understanding. 3. This science of the universal is 
consequently the most rigorous science, because the determinations that belong 
to beings as a whole become ever fewer in number as the distance from mere 
appearances increases. There the whole becomes more surveyable, and the con- 
ceptual interpretation more clear. Geometry is more rigorous than arithmetic,™ 
because the latter has a more extensive content. Everything and anything can 
be counted, but not everything is in space. A geometrical assertion is therefore 
already restricted to a determinate realm of beings. 4. What understanding aims 
at does not allow, according to its very content, any other relation to itself except 
pure contemplation. Thus this content requires that understanding be pursued 
simply for the sake of understanding. 5. This science rules all the other ones. 


5. (Relates to p. 24.) 


There is nothing of jealously or affectivity in the essence of the gods. As is 
jealousy, so also love and every affect are excluded from the divine essence, 
which is pure contemplation. On the other hand, affectivity is by essence di- 


34. [Reading Die Geometrie ist strenger als die Arithmetik, instead of the reverse in 
the text. —Trans.] 
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rected toward something which is not yet possessed. But then the essence of 
the gods would be incomplete. (People later appealed to this passage as evi- 
dence for the conception of the divine as pure love; which is something Aris- 
totle will hardly say.) The gods are not jealous. Therefore, humans should in- 
deed strive for genuine understanding. 


6. (Relates to p. 25.) 


Met. A 3, 983a26ff.: 1. ovola = To ti 1yv Elvan: the "Being in beings, what the 
being always already was. What always already was, prior to every individual 
being, is the i6€a or ovoia, the essential ground of beings, the causa formalis. 
Forma = eldoc; etdoc here = idéa = ovoia. 2. BAN, the "material." The produc- 
tion of a table not only requires the idea of the table but also requires the ma- 
terial, an "out of which," the causa materialis. 3. Bev 1 Ox} THC KivhoEws, 
the "start of the motion." To produce a table it is necessary that someone takes 
the initiative and actually brings it forth; an impetus must come from some- 
where: causa efficiens. 4. téAoc = ov EveKa: producing a table also requires a 
view toward something, toward a table for a specific use: a predelineation 
how the table is supposed to look concretely. When the téAoc is reached, then 
the being is actual as a being, causa finalis (finis= téAOG). 


7. (Relates to p. 25.) 


In his interpretation of the ancient philosophers, Aristotle uses the concept of 
GOXH as a guideline, although they themselves did not yet have such a con- 
cept. Is that unhistorical? It is in a certain sense, but in another sense it is a 
genuinely historical procedure: provided history means to appropriate the 
past. The successors understand the predecessors better than they themselves 
did. It is not a matter of correcting their errors but, instead, of thinking their 
intentions through to the end. Only in this way is history alive, but unless 
history is taken in this living sense Aristotle was in fact "unhistorical." 


8. (Relates to p. 26f.) 


Met. A. This book intrudes like a foreign body at this point of the Metaphysics. 
Every one of its chapters deals with a basic concept and does so according to 
a specific method; the book is a "catalog of concepts." Aristotle refers to this 
book under the title, megi tHV MOAAAX@C, "Concerning those concepts that 
have a manifold meaning," and specifically it is a matter of basic concepts. 
Every word has a meaning, through which it is related to some matter at 
issue. But the meaning can expand, so that the word relates to several mat- 
ters. The concept is a determination of the meaning of a word that has arisen 
from, and been stamped by, scientific research itself. Aristotle recognizes 
nexuses in beings which are basic determinations of beings and of Being. The 
term Adyo¢ also means "concept." Aristotle's On the categories (Cat. 1, lal- 15): 
three kinds of meaning: 1. 6vopia as OL@vULOV, aequivocum, is determined in 
such a way that one word means different things. E.g., C@ov is, on the one 
hand, a being, a "living being," an actually occurring thing. But the vocable 
Cwov, the written word, has nothing to do with the being it signifies. 2. 
OVVWVULOV, univocum (not to be confused with the grammatical concept of 
"synonym"), the same word and the same meaning: e.g., the same word 
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C@ov used both for a wild animal and for a human being. 3. TAQWVULOV, 
derived from another word, such as YOAUMATLKOS from YOUUUATLKN, desig- 
nates a derived meaning. Aristotle exhibits the differences in the meaning of 
the basic concepts alone, and he does so methodologically, not arbitrarily: he 
ascends from the common to the philosophical meaning of the words. 

The theme of the first chapter of book A is the different meanings of dQX1). 
This concept itself was not yet employed in the earlier philosophy of nature. 
Of course, the AQXN was already investigated there, but not explicitly. 


9. (Relates to p. 27.) 


That does not mean these principles are known at first. On the contrary, they 
are far from the common understanding. TaVTA yO TA aitLA aEXat (Met. A 
1, 1013a17), all causes have the formal structure of a principle. Cause refers 
back to dex. Common meaning o AEXN: TO TEWTOV Eivat DEV F ~oTLV 1] 
yiyvetat r yryvooxetai t (cf. 1013a18f.), what is first regarding the Being, 
the coming to be, or the coming to be known of something. For the retrospec- 
tive consideration, these principles are the ultimate, and to them all Being, 
coming to be, and knowledge are led back. Met, A 17, in parentheses: the 
OX is TEOAS Tt (1022a12), a limit, a limit-concept. In Met. A 2, Aristotle 
treats of the aitiat themselves and enumerates the four causes we discussed 
above (corresponds almost word for word with Phys. B 3, 194b16ff.). 


10. (Relates to p. 28ff.) 


The theme of the earlier philosophy was @vUotc. Tlegi PvoEws is the most 
common title. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 96A8: iotogia ("findings") mEegi PUoEwe. Ar- 
istotle sometimes calls his predecessors PUGWAGYOL (cf. 986b14), those phi- 
losophers who attempt to expound the Adyoc of Mvots, who determine (VOLE 
in a conceptual discussion. That is different from the even earlier consider- 
ation o the world in the theogonies and cosmogonies. There the coming to be 
of the world was narrated in a story: the lineage of the stages the cosmos has 
traversed. The physiologues, on the contrary, asked about the Being of beings, 
although they did not understand themselves as doing so. 

(pvotc: the beings that produce themselves from themselves and are con- 
stantly present-at-hand, out of themselves, prior to all human or divine in- 
volvement. Idea of beings that are always already present-at-hand in them- 
selves. Way of disclosure in the philosophy of nature versus the mythological 
explanation of the world: seeing beings that are purely and simply present-at- 
hand in themselves. cbUoic: the ever-constant versus the becoming. Yet Ovatc 
is even conceived as the latter, although neither conception touches the heart 
oa the matter. The emphasis lies on the "being always already on its own 
basis." This concept of Being is then accepted in the philosophical tradition as 
self-evident. Aristotle also names the research of the older philosophers 
diAooodroavtec NEQi TIS AANGeias (983b21.). That does not refer to mak- 
ing truth itself the theme in the sense of working out a logic or a theory of 
knowledge; on the contrary, it refers to truth in the Greek sense of the uncon- 
cealedness, the uncoveredness, o beings themselves. Research into truth 
moves within the sphere of beings, with a view to uncovering their Being. 

Aristotle begins his historical survey by indicating that, among the four 
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named causes and perspectives for considcring beings, it was GAn that first 
came into view in philosophy. The ancicnt philosophers carricd out their inves- 
tigations by taking the matcrial cause as their puidcline. They asked for that 
"from which beings arc, and they understood the "from which,” the coxI}, as 
Ev BAN eidet (983b7f.). They asked: in what do beings consist? They believed 
that by answering this question they would disclose what beings are. 

Which cause had to come into view at the beginning of philosophy? The 
"cause" is the being that lies at the foundation of all beings. A certain under- 
standing of Being and of beings must thereby already guide the inquiry. 
Which being has a character that allows it to function as a cause? Inasmuch 
as, for the ancicnt thinkers, what counted as Being in the proper sense was 
that being which always is, the question turned to what, in change and succes- 
sion, constantly remains: that must be what satisfics the idca of causc. In this 
mode d questioning, the concept of cause, the concept of Being, is still ob- 
scurc. The investigative regard aims at a being which is to be encountered in 
all beings. In what docs that being consist? The whole of the world was un- 
derstood as something produced out o something. In a produccd thing, that 
which maintains itsclf throughout as constantly present-at-hand is, in a 
statuc, for cxamplce, the bronze. 

Thales: bdwp, "moisture," is that being which is constant, always alrcady 
present-at-hand, and lying at the foundation ofeverything that isand changes. 
The first cause is the GAn, the "material." Anaximenes: dojo, "breath." Hera- 
clitus: 79, "fire." Empedocles: yn, earth; although he grasps all the previ- 
ously mentioned four clements together. Anaximander: his questioning 1s 
further advanced. If beings are conccived to be in constant change, but such 
that something unchanging lics at thcir foundation, then this that is un- 
changing must be infinite— in order for the change to be infinite. The anzioia 
is the basic principle that lies at the foundation of all beings. In this sense, the 
Loop, the "elements whose parts are alike," are limitless; oUyKQicIG 
and dutKQuoic. These theories seem very primitive. But what is decisive is the 
principle that is investigated and the progress of the research. In order to find 
correctly the genuine cause of beings, the basic determinations of beings 
themselves must be disclosed and grasped in advance. 


11. (Relates to p. 29f.) 
There is indeed a present-at-hand matcrial, a causc, which is involvcdin change. 
But a sccond factor comes to light: in the whole of the universe a TO ev ExeLv 
shows itsclf, for change is not arbitrary, becoming has an order, the world isa 
K60M0G, A kOopOs is determined by taktc. This good arrangement manifests, 
in the events and Being of the world, determinate dircctions of processcsas well 
as ordered connections. The directionality requires a determination, the or- 
dered connections require a guiding hand. Both are possible only through de- 
liberation, reflection. Accordingly, there must be reflection lying at the founda- 
tion, i.e., sense, reason [Vernunft], voUc. The factual occurrence of the ed and 
the KaAdc constrains us to acknowledge sense in beings. The person who went 
beyond the first two causes and disclosed the presence of sense appears like a 
sanc man among the mad (cf. 984b17f.). For he took the facts do the ed and the 
Kade, just as they offerthcmsclves, and did not assign just any arbitrary causc. 
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It was Anaxagoras who discovered this vouc, Thereby a further cause was cer- 
tainly brought to light, but the ancient thinkers up to Aristotle did not grasp the 
causal character of this cause. They indeed saw beyond the first two causes, but 
they missed the causal character of reason [ Vernunft] and sense by concetving of 
VoU¢ as an impetus; thus the causes relapsed back into hve. Anaxagoras himsclf 
did not manage to clarify the world with his principle but, instead, Ict vouc 
function arbitrarily, like a deus cx machina. Now, inasmuch as the consider- 
ation bearing on the first cause had already yielded four elements, so the causa 
efficiens also became manifold. Since the world is not only KaA@C<, but also 
aioxoov, since ataEia is right beside tats and is even predominant, then a 
cause had to be sought for that as well. OtAia and vetkos were the causes that 
were supposed to explain the attraction and repulsion of the elements and their 
mixing. Yet these causes remained obscure and conceptually indeterminate. 
Basically, the first two causes were still not surpassed. 


12. (Relatesto p. 31.) 


Leucippus and Democritus: their causes had a higher generality. The "plenum" 
and the "void" are causes, ro TAHOE and TO KevGv, density and rarencss, OV 
and pn ov. thus even nonbcing is! They themselves still did not understand this 
thesis; Plato was the first to do so. They still grasped the universe in terms of 
UAn. They said: the world is composed out o these two factors. Democritus dis- 
played the highest scicntificinterpretation o the worldin his conceptual proofs. 
The world-manifold changes in three directions: QVoOpos, diaGryn, and Teony 
(cf. 985b15f.), "“(ordered) relation," "contact," "turning." Thereby three basic 
catcgoricsin which the plenum and the void are apprehended: oxnUa, "config- 
uration,” according to which the things are distributed in thcir relations; ta&tc, 
“order,” the way they are in contact with one another; 8é01c, "position," the 
way they turn to one another (985b16f.). Aristotle designates these as “differ- 
ences," Hapooat (cf. 985b13}, Such an explanation dof the world is oriented to- 
ward spatial separation, which is why Democritus has mostly been interpreted 
as a materialist. But that misses his positive significance, which lies not in his 
view d@ matter as akin to the earlier elements, but in his predelineation of the 
basic concepts of the scicnce of nature in Plato and in the moderns. 

Aristotle says these thinkers themselves did not deal with motion. They 
dealt only with what remains constant and with what causcs motion. Aristo- 
tle was the first to make motion itself a problem. 


13. (Relates to p. 32.) 


The fourth cause has not appeared up to this point: the ti, the "essential 
ground.” It is the most difficult to sec. Yct Parmenides already had it in view, 
and then the so-called Pythagoreans and Plato. The question of the essential 
ground is not about the "out a which" or the impetus or the end, but is about 
what determines beings themselves as beings, determines them just as they 
are. It is the question od Being. 


14, (Relatesto p. 32.) 


Principles af mathematics are here posited as principles of beings themselves 
as well. These thinkers belicved they saw, in the universe, that numbers 
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themselves contain many similarities with things which are and become. Nu- 
merical relations reside in harmonies. The whole world consists in numbers. 
Numerical relations and the presentation of numbers were more narrow than 
they are for us. Numbers were presented through Oy«KoL: 


wn 


The sequence d natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., is always presented as a triangle. 
Peculiar connection between the number 10 and the number 4.4 is the sacred 
number; 1 + 2+ 3 +4 =10. The Greeks did not think purely arithmetically, but 
always in the mode of spatial presentation and configuration. By way of this 
spatial configuration, the spatial itself is grasped as number. Number becomes 
Aoyoc, "concept"; number makes beings conceivable and determinable. 


15. (Relates to p. 34.) 
For example, they said the double is a principle of the world. Insofar as the 
double shows itself first of all in the number 2, they identified the double with 
twoness; but 4 and 6, for instance, can also be grasped as doubles. Thus these 
thinkers were unpracticed in disengaging the concept as such. 


16. (Relatestop. 34f.) 


That which, in a preeminent seeing, is seen by extraction out of the respective 
individual cases is the Idea. The id€a is 1. maoa, "beside" what is sensuously 
perceived, 2. Aeyetat kata, the things of sense "are spoken of with respect 
to" the Idea. The bravery of a brave person is of a different mode of Being than 
bravery in general. But what bravery is is something by which the brave per- 
son himself is determined. 


magd) yee 
ptéBekic, "participation" 
KAT | 


Through participation in the Ideas, the sensory thing is determined in its 
being such and such. The multiple sensory things not only have the same 
name, but also are the same. This sameness cf the essence expresses itself in 
the Idea. The Pythagoreans used the term piunotc, "imitation," instead of 
ueOeeic. But Plato and the Pythagoreans never said what imitation and par- 
ticipation mean; they left it to others to investigate the connection. The ques- 
tion is still not resolved today. Every Platonism still distinguishes today be- 
tween the ideal and the real, and yet the connection between the two remains 
unclarified. The fact that this connection is unresolved must make philoso- 
phy wonder. Was not the entire approach perhaps too hasty? 

The outline of the Platonic theory of Being and beings is still not complete 
thereby. Between aicOnta and td€a, Plato inserts the petaév (987b16), num- 
ber, the mathematical. Numbers have a peculiar relation to the things between 
which they stand. They are, like the Ideas, dité.a, "eternal," and axivyta, "out- 
side od all motion." With the aioOnta they have multiplicity in common, 
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whereas every Idea is always one; the highest determination of the Ideas is the Ev. 
Plotinus made the Idea of the €v the point of departure for a new problematic. 

The Pythagoreans characterized the sensuous as the A7tELOOV, the "inde- 
terminate," which receives its determinateness, its Being, through number. 
Plato sees in the sensuous the dyad of the great and small; peya-puKedv (cf. 
987b20), the "Great-Small." Numbers are determined by the participation of 
the Great and Smallin the Idea of unity. Plato concurs with the Pythagoreans 
that the G@ is not a sensuous being among others and, furthermore, that 
numbers must be drawn into the explanation of beings. 

Plato’s oxéwic Ev totic Adyots (cf. 987b31f.) is his "investigation into the 
utterances" about beings. He looks into that which is genuinely meant in any 
utterance, e.g., one about a brave man. Aristotle identifies this procedure 
with diaAeKtikh), "dialectics." 

Plato teaches two causes: 1. Ideas, or numbers, 2. the LEYA-LUKQOV, the in- 
determinate, which has the character of UAn, out of which beings are con- 
structed. (Ideas = essential ground.) Plato also distributes good and evil to 
these two causes. The &v is good; DAN is evil. 


17. (Relates to p. 37.) 


Aristotle sees (Met. A 9, 992b18ff.) a fundamental lack in Plato inasmuch as it 
is impossible to investigate the causes of beings appropriately without having 
first taken up the problem of what is to be understood by Being. The discovery 
that Being is spoken of in a manifold way is attributable to Aristotle. It is de- 
cisive for his determination of philosophy itself. Aristotle recognizes four dif- 
ferent meanings of Being. He enumerates them in Mer. E 2, 1026a33f.: 

1. OV TV KATIYOQULY, the "Being of the categories"; 

2. ov Kata OVLBEBNKOG, the Being which refers to that being which in the 
essential determination of a being can supervene and in each case has already 
supervened; 

3. ov WE GANGES, "Being in the sense of truth"; 

4. dv duvauEt Kat Evegyeia, "Being in the sense of possibility and 
actuality." 


18. (Relatesto p. 38.) 


Why are precisely these four causes posited as fundamental ones? Which 
being played here, in a certain sense, an exemplary role? What does the basis 
of causes and reasons consist in? Why is there a why, a reason? Every indi- 
vidual science presupposes that it is founded and claims that a foundation is 
posited. The Greeks did not raise these questions. 

Only Ideas, the general beyond everything that changes, can be grasped 
scientifically, for they are the only possible objects of fixed and constant 
knowledge. 

Plato leaves the connection between Ideas and beings obscure. HéOeét<, 
too, is something, and, as such, must be characterized as a being, as a mode 
of Being. Here lies a basic difficulty of Platonism. This question of the connec- 
tion between the individual thing and the essence is also a burning issue in 
today's phenomenology. 

Parmenides is concerned with determining the whole world. He apprehends 
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the €vas a pure category. Thereby he advances a step in the domain of the cate- 
gorial itself (Aristotle, Phys. A 3, 186a4ff.). The One of Parmenides is (essen- 
tially over and against the One of Thales and the like) unity pure and simple. 
The question of the four causes contains manifold difficulties. 1. to be dem- 
onstrated: whether and why these four causes are the only ones. 2. to be dem- 
onstrated: which region of Being corresponds, as original, to the respective in- 
dividual cause, in which region of Being each cause is at home, and how far 
each can be transferred over to another region. In that way, space is the VAN of 
geometrical objects. 3. Systematic investigation of the universal domain of be- 
ings themselves. 4. Question o@ Being in general; question of what in general 
Being signifies for each being. 5. Question of how Being is to be conceived with 
regard to the various ontological realms. But there is a question that is even 
more a matter of principle, the question of the meaning of foundation itself. On 
what does it depend that there is something like a foundation? This question 
seems to involve a vicious circle. In terms of formal argumentation, that is cor- 
rect. But the question is whether proof is to be understood as deduction, or 
whether at issue here is a mode of proof in the sense of the showing of some- 
thing which is simply given, but which is indeed hidden to us in its givenness. 


19. (Relates to p. 38.) 


The problem of foundation is known in modern philosophy under the title of 
the principle of sufficient reason (Leibniz, Monadologie*). Up to Leibniz, the 
problem o foundation remained unclarified; foundation and cause were not 
distinguished. It was thus among the Greeks and in scholasticism.**Descartes, 
influenced by the latter, said quite scholastically: Nulla res existit de qua non possit 
quaeri quaenam sit causa cur existat ["Nothing exists & which it cannot be asked: 
what is the cause why it exists?”].*’ No being escapes this question. Even God 
himself, whose Being is understood as ens realissimum ["most real being”],** is 
subject to the question of the causa. Of course, this ens realissimum is dependent 
on no other being, for that is the meaning of substance. But infinity itself is the 
cause, the foundation of our knowledge that God needs no cause in order to 
exist. The idea of an infinite being essentially excludes causation by an other. In 
the concept o the most perfect being, the concept of Being is necessarily co- 
thought. Otherwise, the infinite would lack something, so that it would not be 
infinite. Problem of the causa sui ["cause of itself"] in speculative theology. 
Leibniz, Monadologie (1714): our rational knowledge rests on two principles: 
1. on that of contradiction, in virtue of which we designate everything as false 
that is contradictory, 2. on that of sufficient reason: no fact is true and existent, 
no utterance correct, without there being a sufficient reason why it is so and not 
otherwise, even if these reasons might in most cases be unknown to us.” Wolff 


35. See above, p. 38, n. 62. 

36. For the scholastic posing of the question, cf.'F. Suarez, Disputationes meta- 
physicae (see above, p. 19), disp. 12, secs. 1-3. 

37. Descartes (see above, p. 135, n. 79), Secundae responsiones, Axiomatasive Corn- 
munes notiones 1, p. 164. 

38. See above, p. 135, n. 78. 

39. See above, p. 38, axioms 31 and 32. 
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articulated this principle more sharply: Principium dicitur id, quod in se continet 
causam alterius ["what is called a principle is that which contains in itself the 
cause of something else"].*° Three principles: 1. principium fiendi [principle of 
becoming"], 2. principium essendi ["principle of being"] (cf. Wolff, 5874, p. 648), 
3. principium cognoscendi ["principle of bemg known"] (§876, p. 649). 1) ratio ac- 
tualitatis alterius ["reason for another's actuality"] (cf.5874, p. 648), actualitas = 
EVEOYELA, "actuality." 2) ratio possibilitatis alterius ["reason for another's possibil- 
ity"] (cf.5874, p. 648), recurrence of the concept of SUVALLUS, "possibility." 

Aristotle determined the concept of “0XN according to the same division 
of principles. Kant formulates the principle of sufficient reason quite differ- 
ently. In Leibniz, an ontological principle: the ground that something is; for 
Kant the principle relates not to beings, but to the motives for believing in a 
truth: foundation = ground for accepting something as true; that which justi- 
fies taking a pre-given truth as true; principle of certitude.” Every true propo- 
sition requires a ground, on the basis of which the truth is affirmed as a 
truth.” Furthermore, the principle of consequentiality, in a formal-logical 
sense: "If the sufficient reason is true, then so is its consequence also true 
{...], if the consequence is false, then so is the sufficient reason also false.” 
A ratione ad rationatum; a negatione rationati ad negationem rationis valet conse- 
quentia ["the reasoned follows from reason; the negation of reason follows 
from the negation of the reasoned"].* 

In Hegel, the problem is of crucial importance, because he identifies cause 
and foundation once again. 


20. (Relatesto p. 42.) 


Brief, introductory, systematic orientation: beings are given first of all. They 
are seen before Being is understood or conceived. A naive consideration never 
goes beyond the domain of beings. Nevertheless, insofar as beings are experi- 
enced as beings, an understanding of Being is present. The task of philosophy 
is to make transparent this dim understanding of Being and raise it to the 
level of the concept. 

First step: from beings to Being and its concept. Understanding (knowl- 
edge) itself is co-present to the gaze of philosophical reflection. Only with the 
increasing disclosure of hoyoq does the possibility of grasping the Adyoc 
(concept) of Being also increase. AOYOs: every assertion is an “addressing” of 
something as something. Philosophical assertion: to address beings with re- 


40. Wolff (see above, p. 38, n. 67), 5866, p. 645: instead of "causam," Wolff has 
"rationem [reason].” 

41. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 8208f./B 848ff. 

42. Kant, "Eine neue Beleuchtung der ersten Prinzipien der metaphysischen 
Erkenntnis." In Kleinere Schriften zur Logik und Metaphysik. 2nd ed., Erste Abt.: Die 
Schriften von 1755-65. Leipzig, 1905; Zweiter Abschn.: Uber das Prinzip des bestim- 
menden, gewohnlich zureichend genannten Grundes, p. 12ff. 

43. Handschrifilicher Nachla§, vol. 3: Logik. Kant‘s gessamelte Schriften. Ed. Konig]. 
Preu&. Akad. d. Wiss. 3rd. Abt., vol. 16. Berlin and Leipzig, 1924, §364, p. 718. 

44. Ibid., no. 3218, p. 717. 
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gard to their Being. With the question of Adyoc, there is posed the question 
d what every being always is as a being, i.e., the question of Being. 
This decisive step is accomplished in the philosophy of Parmenides. 


21. (Relates to p. 44.) 


Regarding 1: the Greeks conceived of the earth as a disk. Yet Anaximander 
discovered that the disk also has a heaven beneath it and so is held in suspen- 
sion. Regarding 2: the basic thesis is: water = moisture as a whole. Question- 
able whether this is to be understood physiologically or, instead, meteorologi- 
cally. Either one observes the various states of aggregation and gives a 
meteorological explanation; or physiologically: all seeds are alive, and mois- 
ture is the principle of life. This latter seems to agree with the third thesis. 
Even if water is taken to be all that is, one must not conclude that such a view 
is materialism, since matter and spirit have not yet been separated: hylozo- 
ism. This designation is misunderstood if the two principles in the unity are 
thought of as already separate in themselves. 

In positing his principle, Thales is asking about something constant over 
and against change; question of constancy and stability in general. For that 
question, the distinction between the constant and the changing must be 
fixed theoretically in advance. 


22. (Relates to p. 44.) 


Anaximander (bornca. 611 Bc) is the genuinely philosophical thinker among 
the Milesian philosophers of nature. He posits the amtetoov as the agxn. He 
reaches that conclusion by following this train of thought: beings are moving 
in constant change and opposition, there must be at the foundation a being 
which makes this change possible, which in a certain sense is inexhaustible, 
and which guarantees ever new oppositions in spatial and temporal exten- 
sion; but then it must precede all oppositions and cannot be a determinate 
being such as water (cf. Thales). 1. This ~Qx1) has to be something that has no 
determination in the sense of a member of an opposition; it must be indeter- 
minate. 2. It has to be beyond all opposition and be inexhaustible. Aristotle, 
Phys. 4, 203b18ff.: ground for positing the amte.oov: "Only if all becoming 
arises out of something indeterminate and infinite can it be guaranteed that 
coming to be and passing away will not themselves pass away." 
Anaximander conceives the whole of the world in such a way that around 
the known world there are, at the same time, innumerable other worlds in all 
directions. The a7tetgov embraces these countless worlds. Anaximander also 
calls these worlds Ooi, but that has no religious meaning: Ooi are not objects 
of adoration; the Os0c is simply the highest and most proper being. Naive cos- 
mology. But the fact that Anaximander, in the (v7teLQov, seeks to penetrate be- 
yond every determinate being shows his philosophical instinct. Precisely the 
fact that he makes the aQX1) indeterminate demonstrates his philosophical un- 
derstanding. Aristotle has especially high respect for Anaximander; as, €.g., in 
Met. A 2. Aristotle sees in the idea of the amtetgov, the indeterminate, the idea 
of potentiality as well. What can actually be is only what has such potential. 
Anaximander himself, however, proceeds without the concept of potentiality. 
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23. (Relates to p. 46.) 


The Milesian philosophy was also aware of oppositions but did not thematize 
oppositionality as such and make it a problem. An opposition is not a simple dif- 
ference; it is a very determinate one: the opposing members have a relation to 
each other, an antagonism. Day and night, cold and heat are not arbitrary dif- 
ferences such as stone and triangle, sun and tree. The discovery of oppositional- 
ity signifies the apprehension of a new kind cf difference and thus also a deeper 
penetration into the structure of Being itself. All the oppositions that come into 
consideration are oriented toward human Dasein. Everything in the world is 
opposition. That is more than saying everything in the world changes and dif- 
ferentiates itself. 

1. Parmenides emphasizes the negativity in oppositionality. Every opposed 
being possesses no Being. What has Being is only the One, which is prior to 
all oppositions. 

2. Heraclitus emphasizes the connection in oppositionality. The One is in- 
deed not the other, but it is also the other. The antagonistic is precisely that 
which is. Oppositionality is the true world and constitutes the Being of beings. 


24. (Relates to p. 48.) 


Heraclitus. The tradition places Heraclitus in close connection with the Mile- 
sians, so that Parmenides would have known him. Reinhardt has advanced 
the thesis that Parmenides is not polemicizing against Heraclitus, but vice 
versa.” Reinhardt's arguments, in terms of content, have much to recom- 
mend them, even if they are not conclusive philologically. Nevertheless, we 
will begin with Heraclitus, for the sake of an easier understanding. 

Heraclitus is by reputation 6 oKotetvoc, “the obscure." The Stoics trans- 
formed his philosophy into a philosophy of nature. Influence on Philo and gnos- 
ticism. The fragments of Heraclitus came to light at the time of the Church Fa- 
thers and thereforewereinterpretedinmanifoldways. Aristotle's characterization 
of Heraclitus was already erroneous when he wrote that in contrast to Thales 
(water) and Anaximenes (air),Heraclitus posited fire. For Heraclitus's philoso- 
phy is not a philosophy of nature in the sense of the Milesians, i.e., not a cosmo- 
logical theory, as if he wanted to explain the present configuration of the world 
on the basis of fire. Fire has a symbolic meaning for him. 71avta Qét: that is 
only one side for Heraclitus; it does not mean everything is merely transition 
and change. On the contrary, it signifies persistence within change, UETQOV in 
petaBaAdetv. What he intends is precisely sameness within change. The basic 
principle is not fire, but Aoyoc, "world-reason" [»Weltvernunft«]. For the first 
time, Aoyoc becomes the principle of philosophy, even if ambiguously. 


25. (Relates to p. 49f.) 


1. Question ¢& oppositionality and unity; 
2. Aoyos as principle of beings; 
3. disclosure and determination of the soul, the spiritual. 


45. See above, p. 48, n. 31. 
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Tlegi bows: it is uncertain whether this title comes from Heraclitus him- 
self. Only fragments have survived.* 

Frag. 108: “Of all the discourses I have heard, none have recognized that 
there is (asingle) reason [Vernunft] beyond al] things." The previous interpre- 
tation of the world adhered to beings. But Being lies beyond every being and 
is no longer a being. First thrust toward the idea of transcendence: Being ltes 
beyond all beings. Frag. 67: "God is day and night, winter and summer, war 
and peace, plenty and famine: God changes as does fire . . .” God is the unity 
d all these oppositions, but, preciscly as such, he transforms himself. Insofar 
as this Onc is, it is its opposites. Hcraclitus introduces an analogy, since the 
conceptual interpretation is insufficient. Every time a different incense is 
thrown into the fire, the fragrance changes, and the fire is never the same. 
Frag. 78: the world-reason [Weltvernunft], as divine, is delimited against 
human reason [Vernunft]. “The human mode of Being (M00c) lacks insight, 
whereas the divine mode possesses it." A human indeed has Aéyoc but does 
not sce the oppositions as a whole and in their unity. [lumans cannot under- 
stand the whole as such. Frag. 102: "With God, everything ts beautiful, good, 
and just: humans, however, take one thing as just and another as unjust." 
Human reflection is one-sided. Frag. 56: a principle is not a being among oth- 
ers: "Humans allow themselves to be fooled in their knowledge of visible 
things, just as did the wise Homer...” Unity has a non-sensory character; a 
principle is not to be found anywhere within expcrienceable beings. 

How does Heraclitus now characterize oppositionality itself? The entire op- 
positionality of the world is taken as the ground of the questioning. Frag. 61: 
"Scawater is the purest and the foulest, vital for fish and mortal for humans." 
Always other, depending on the usc, and yct the same. Frag. 62 demonstrates 
the identical point: not a mere picture o the changes in the appearances of the 
world but, instead, presupposes a reflection on oppositionality itself. Frag. 126: 
everything becomes its opposite. Frag. 111: “I]I[ness makes health pleasant .. .” 
Opposites are not cut off from each other; on the contrary, each opposed mem- 
ber has an intrinsic connection to the other. If oppositionality constitutes 
Being, then the opposed beings must obviously be in harmony: frag. 88. Frag. 
54: "Invisible harmony is higher than visible harmony." Appearances are not 
what makes it possible to see beings and to understand Being. Frag. 51: humans 
“do not understand how the One holds itself together by way ao counter-striv- 
ing." Here again an image: "Counter-striving unity as tn the case od a bow or 
lyre." A bow is a bow precisely in that its ends strive against each other and are 
held together by the string. Frag. 103: The ends of an opposition run into cach 
other, as in a circle: Evvov yag aexr Kai Tépag ("for the beginning and the 
end are in common" ]. Frag. 90: “A mutual conversion takes place between the 
all and firc, as well as between fire and the all, just as gold converts to com- 
modities and commodities to gold.” Frag. 30: "No god or mortal has created this 
state of the world: it always was, is, and always will be eternally living fire, in 
measure flaming up and in measure dying out." The pétgov, "measure," rule, 
is what is essential, not the transformation. This rule is the lawfulness of the 
world itself: namely, reason [Vernunft]. 


46. H. Dicls, see above, p. 49, n. 37: 126 genuine fragments, without context 
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Fire is the symbol of eternal change. The true essence of beings is pastness, 
presentness, and future. Sextus Empiricus: according to Heraclitus, the es- 
sence of time would be something bodily, namely, fire.’ Constant change, 
what is self-opposed and yet one, is nothing other than time itself. Insofar as 
time is now, it is constantly not yet and no longer. 


26. (Relates to p. SO.) 


How is all this connected to the hoyog? Frag. 50: "You have not heeded me, 
but the Aoyos, if you say understanding is manifest in the recognition that 
the One is all things." What is essential is that the AOYOC itself says: &v NAVTA. 
The One, constancy, is at the same time everything, the oppositions. Insight 
amounts to ruling everything through everything (frag. 41). 

hovogq means, in the first place, "discourse," "word," the basic function & 
which is dnAovv, "divulging." Discourse makes manifest. AOyoc: 1. 
Aeyopevovy, "what is divulged in the word," the beings themselves; 2. A€yey, 
the "divulging" itself. Heraclitus employs the concept AOYyO¢ in a double sense 
and does not separate the two meanings. 3. UtoKeitevov: Adyos divulges 
that which makes beings beings, their concept, their ground, that which 
founds them (Kant): hovog = ratio as "foundation." Ratio, but also reason 
[Vernunft|: 4. vovc, ratio as "reason" [»Vernunfi«]. 5. Especially in trigonome- 
try: Aoyos addresses a being as being such and such. Aovog divulges a being 
with respect to its relation to another being: hoyog = "relation," "proportion," 
"ratio," e.g., the relations among the sides of a triangle. In Aristotle, 1 and 2 
are refined further: OQLOMOG, "concept," "definition." 

Only where there is Aoyog is there unconcealedness, AANOei. Where 
Aoyos is wanting, AavOdver ["concealing"]. Frag. 2: Heraclitus's essential 
characterization & hovog:"It is a duty to follow the common hoyog. Neverthe- 
less, although Adyos is common to everyone, most people live as if they hada 
hoyog all their own." AOyos is what divulges, shows beings as they are in 
themselves. What is manifest in hovog is obliging, binding, on everyone. Frag. 
114: “If one wishes to speak of beings with vodgq, then one must arm oneself 
with hovyog as a city arms itself with law, and all human laws take their nour- 
ishment from actuality." Absolute objectivity o& pure Aoyoc itself, over and 
against human points of view. Frag. 29: "To be sure, most stand there like cattle." 
Heraclitus is the first philosopher known to have withdrawn from public life. 


27. (Relates to p. 50.) 


Frag. 115: "The soul itself possesses Aovog and indeed as something that is 
self-increasing." Frag. 116: "It is given to all humans to know themselves and 
to have insight." Reference of knowledge back to the knower himself. Here for 
the first time the soul itself comes into the domain of philosophical investiga- 
tion. To be sure: "You can never measure the limits of the soul...” (frag. 
451.—Being is understood as transcendent with regard to beings. AOYyoc 
claims to be absolutely binding over every isolated opinion. 

Hegel places special stress on Heraclitus. Hegel does not posit a particular 
being as a principle but, instead, the dialectical itself, unity in opposition, the 


47. Adversus mathematicos; see above, p. 50, n. 39. 
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movement of oppositions and their surmounting. Hegel already placed Hera- 
clitus after Parmenides and sees in Heraclitus the first genuinely philosophical 
speculations: the necessary advance of Heraclitus lies in his progressing from 
Being as the first immediate thought to becoming as the second.** 


28. (Relates to p. 54.) 


Being is grasped even ifnot all beings are there before the gaze. This Being it- 
self, which is held fast in reason [Vernunft], cannot be torn apart. For Being is 
something common to all beings and lies beyond the differences of beings. 
Every being, insofar as it is determined by Being, is a whole. The unity and 
wholeness of beings transcend all oppositions. Beings and Being are here at 
issue in expressions such as absence and presence: that is the way of the 
Greek conception of Being. Determination of beings with respect to time: 
only what is present, the present itself, js in a unique sense. Unity, wholeness, 
and presence are the three determinations (of Being) for Parmenides. 


28a. (Relates to p. 57.) 


Parmenides did not grasp the phenomenon of time purely as such; on the 
contrary, for him it was a being. Thus time had already been long ago identi- 
fied with that by which it is measured, the sky, the sun. Plato: time is the 
heavenly sphere. Thereby we can perhaps understand why Parmenides says: 
"Being is a well-rounded sphere" (frag. 8, v. 43). 

Parmenides does not emphasize or understand time per se as foundational. 
His sharpest determination of Being with the help of temporal characters: that it 
never was and never will be but, on the contrary, is constantly now. The same re- 
sult is then expressed from its negative side: Being is unbreakable, without de- 
gree, unmoved. On this basis, Parmenides can formulate more pointedly his ear- 
lier statement, that Being and the thought of Being are the same (frag.8, v. 34ff.): 
"The apprehension and that on account of which the apprehended exists are the 
same; for you will never encounter an apprehension without the being in which 
the apprehending and thinking are expressed." Every apprehension is an appre- 
hension of beings. Therefore apprehension itself is a mode of Being. Because 
Being is one and unique, apprehension and Being are identical. Phenomenology 
first recognized the phenomenon that every apprehension is an "apprehension 
d...” Primordial structure of life and Dasein. Apprehensionis not the only being 
that, according to its structure, is essentially related to another being; the same 
applies to willing, wanting, questioning, etc. Essential relatedness of all comport- 
ments of life and Dasein to beings. In this regard Plato again acquires, over and 
against sophistry, a sharper concept o& Aovog when he says: hovog is Aovog 
TLVOG, "speaking about . . .” Parmenides: apprehension is itself a mode of Being. 

Comparison with a well-rounded sphere which is equally expansive from the 
middle in all directions. It is no accident that the sphere is introduced as a symbol 
o Being. Time is in view in the analysis of Being, and the naive understanding 
of time is oriented toward the course of the sun and toward the celestial sphere. 


48. See above, p. 51, n. 44. 
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29. (Relatesto p. 58.) 


How is that connected to the second part of Parmenides' poem (whichis even 
more fragmentary)? Por philosophical understanding, only frag. 19 is impor- 
tant: d0&a versus aAnOeix. "Therefore, according to appearances, this 
arose...” The world of appearances changes, grows and passes away, and 
humans seek to bring fixity to this change by giving names to its individual 
stages. But the names say nothing, for what they aim at is already not any 
more and will not be any more. Accordingly, there is no relying on words. 
One must turn back to the things themselves that are to be grasped, and the 
only thing graspable is that which persists, Being. 

Such power of reflection on Being and such certainty in linguistic formu- 
lation were never attained previously. The result established: Being is unity, 
uniqueness, wholeness, fixedness, unchanging presence. All these determi- 
nations have a positive meaning. 

(Addendum on Parmenides: the Being of apprehension is interpreted in 
terms of the apprehended being, and it is so in the entire subsequent philoso- 
phy. Repercussion of the ontological character of the world onto the ontologi- 
cal character of life, spirit, etc.) 

The subsequent theory of Being consists only in a negative exhibition of 
consequences. Thus Zeno of Elea: he tried to show the opponents of Par- 
menides that if the opposite of Parmenides' theses were valid, the result 
would be contradictions and absurdity. 


30. (Relates to p. 59.) 


Regarding 1 (Diels, 19 A 24):” with respect to spatial magnitudes, two as- 
sumptions are possible: a) the elements of what is spatial are non-spatial. But 
then how could something like space and spatial formations arise out of an 
agglomeration of what is non-spatial? It follows that the assumption is false. 
b) The elements of a spatial formation are spatial themselves; in Greek terms: 
every one of them is already at a place in space. Everything that is is in space, 
and space itself, if it exists, must also be in space. This consequence, too, is 
impossible: infinite series of spaces, contained one inside the other, and, at 
the same time, unknowable, inasmuch as knowledge, in the Greek view, al- 
ways involves a delimitation. Both assumptions lead to absurdity. Thus beings 
as a whole, spatial things, cannot be determined by multiplicity; therefore 
Being is one, undifferentiated, whole. 

Regarding 2 (Diels, 19 B 1):°° the same with respect to magnitude-relations 
in general. The consequence is either no magnitude at all or infinite magni- 
tude. No number arises out of mere nullities. But ff number consists in units, 
magnitudes, points, then between any two points there is always another point, 
and so on to infinity. Therefore number is infinitely divisible and so scientifi- 
cally undeterminable. And what is not determinable in knowledge is not. 

Regarding 3: with respect to motion, two assumptions are possible. It can 
break down either into immobile elements, ultimate points at rest, or into 
elements that already in themselves possess motion and change. In the for- 


49. See above, p. 59, n. 72. 
50. See above, p. 59, n. 73. 
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mer case, it cannot be seen how something like motion could arise out of an 
agglomeration of rest, of positions. To every now there corresponds a here, 
where the moving thing is situated. The combination of heres will never 
yield motion. In the latter case, the extension traversed in any motion from 
A to B is still an extension and contains an infinity of extensions that would 
have to be traversed before any place could be reached. The moving body 
can, as a matter of principle, never make any progress; and there is no ques- 
tion of slow and fast, and so the slowest can never be overtaken by the 


fastest. 


31. (Relatesto p. 61f.) 


4. xQOVOS, "time": the half of a time can be equal to the whole. Let there be 
three series of points: 


a. iste" 
| TS | 
. Rsscsere 


When the configuration of the motion appears in this way: 


a: 

b. eer 

& es 
then the time forc in relation to b is the same as a, since in order for these 
three series of points to align, b must traverse the whole df c, though at the 
same time it traverses only half of a. 


That is the problem of the continuum. Parmenides characterizes Being in its 
unity as ovvexéc, such that in it no spatial or temporal points can be distin- 
guished. Among all the points of two line segments of different length, there 
exists a univocal coordination. 
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With regard to the continuum of both line segments, the infinite delimitation 
makes no difference. Or again, on the periphery of a circle there are infinitely 
many points having no curvature. How can a circle arise out of them? How 
can the partitioned become a whole? Thus the continuum, the whole, can 
never be put together out of parts. 

The arguments seem at first to relate to various phenomena: racecourse, 
space in general, time. But the crux is that which lies at the foundation of all 
these, namely, the continuum. The problem does not reside in time (at least 
according to this conception of time), but in the continuum. Thus it becomes 
necessary to conceive the continuum as something primordially original; it 
receives the characters Parmenides attributed to Being. The problem recurs in 
the nineteenth century (B. Bolzano; G. Cantor; B. Russell; H. Weyl).”! 

The phenomenon of the continuum is prior to the mathematical domain. 
The continuum precedes every possible finite calculation. Being differentiates 
itself fundamentally from beings. If the continuum lies beyond every finite 
and infinite determination, then Being is transcendent in relation to beings. 
All determinations o Being, if they are genuine, are transcendental. 

Still a difficulty: it is in relation to time that Parmenides grasps the charac- 
ters & Being. But it has just been shown that time in itself, like space, traces 
back to the continuum. Thus, how can one interpret Being in relation to time, 
if time refers back to the continuum? Yet time is always understood here in 
the sense of the vulgar (and, for the Greeks, also theoretical) understanding 
of time; Aristotle understands it in the same sense. When we say Parmenides 
achieves his grasp of the characters of Being in relation to time, we are refer- 
ring to a more original understanding of time, not as a succession of nows. 

In all these arguments, the difficulty resides not in time as time or in space 
as space, but in the character of the continuum. Thus the gaze was freed for 
the phenomenon of continuity; Zeno thereby led beyond Parmenides. 


32. (Relates to p. 62.) 


Melissus o& Samos. He also stands within the same problematic. He diverges 
from Parmenides inasmuch as he attempts to fill out the concept of Being by ap- 
pealing to concrete natural science. A good number of fragments were handed 
down in Simplicius’s Commentary on Aristotle's Physics (ed. H. Diels).** Especially 
important are frags. 7 and 8: the concept of Being (i.e., the concept of unity) is 
brought into relation with characters of beings such as dense and rare, full and 
empty. No limit can be imposed on Being; therefore Being not as a sphere delim- 
ited in itself, but as an infinitely homogeneous mass without lacuna. Frag. 7: 
"The void is nothing." Being cannot move; there is no place to which it can with- 
draw. If it withdrew, it would have to do so into the void. But there is no such 
thing as the void. Thus Being has no possibility motion. A thing must be full f 
it is not empty. But ff it is full, it does not move. Thereby a relation is established 
with the then-contemporaneous philosophy of nature, which has nothing more 
to do with Milesian philosophy. Ontologically, something positive is indeed dis- 
closed here, while failing, however, in regard to the disclosure of beings. 


51. See above, p. 62. 
52. See above, §6b, p. 12. 
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The oricntation of the ancients, and in gencral also that of the moderns, 
toward Being in the sense o@ constancy should undergo revision. 

Prag. 8: Multiplicity is illusory and deceptive; ff it existed, change would 
be impossible. “If there were many things, i.e., ff multiplicity and change 
were attributable to Bcing, then the multiple and changeable would have to 
be in the manner of the Onc.” If change and motion were grasped scientifi- 
cally, then they would have to be grasped as the Once. It is thus in Descartes: 
all aspects are reduced to a single denominator. All propertics of a thing are 
mercly accidental determinations and are reducible to quantitative modifica- 
tions of beings. Extensio is the property that determines Being.® If all beings 
are reducible to modifications of quantitative extension, then beings are never 
graspable in their Being, unless unity (andnot mercly in the formal scnsc) is 
maintained. The problem is then how the various levels are connected among 
themselves. That is still unresolved today. 


33. (Relatesto p. 64/f.) 


First approach toward an apprehension of Being, and yet at the same time a re- 
lapse to beings. The later philosophy of nature (Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Lcu- 
cippus, Democritus) adheres to the thesis a Parmenides and yet attempts to de- 
termine beings in such a way that they might be objects of scicntificlcnowledge. 
The question is whether beings, as given in sense expericnec, do not indeed ex- 
hibit structures that arc connected to Being. The proper mode of grasping the 
world is not aio@noic but, instead, AGyoc, Thus Parmenides' thesis is main- 
tained; at the same time an intention to owCetv Ta batvopeva (Plato). Their 
rights are to be restored to the supposed nonbeings. At the same time, a meth- 
odological reflection on the understanding that makes the phenomena accessi- 
ble. Empedocles: sharper gaze into the peculiarity ¢& perception. Frag. 4: "The 
individual senses have their own particular rights. ... Consider cvery individ- 
ual thing carefully with cach sensc . . .” Every ato8natc has its proper evidence, 
and claims to knowledge arc to be judged according to the evidence. 

An ideal of knowledge ought not to be sct up a priori. With every mode of 
knowledge there should also be delimited those beings made available in that 
mode. Anaxagoras, frag. 21: "On account of the weakness of the senses, we 
are unable with their help to grasp beings themselves, beings in their uncon- 
cealedness." Aristotle, Degeneratione ef corruptione, introductory part: consid- 
eration of the earlier philosophy with respect to the uncovering of the ele- 
ments (A8, 324b25ff.). 

Heraclitus posits oppositionality as that which properly is: Parmenides de- 
nies it. Neither achieves a scientific grasp of beings. Question: is there a way 
to grasp the change and succession of beings scientifically and yet in accord 
with the questioning o Parmenides? 

Now a more precise understanding of the principle of sufficient reason. 
Leucippus, frag. 2: "Nothing ariscs by chance: on the contrary, everything 
comes from definite foundations and by force of necessity." A way to grasp 
beings, i.e., to ask whether change and succession can be “founded” in Being, 


53. Cf. Descartes, Principia Philosophiae. Tome Vii1. Paris 1905, II, | and 4. 
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whether something constant is to be substituted for succession. aittoAoyia:* 
it is in AOYOS that the aittov will be apprehended. Democritus said he would 
be prepared to renounce the throne of Persia for some aitioAoyia. Founda- 
tion o beings in Being. 

The immediately given beings must be grasped in a more penetrating way 
than they were previously. They are not to be dismissed as sheer semblance 
but, instead, grasped in their structure itself. More precise determination of 
change as such. Change and succession are not identified with Being (norare 
they distinguished from it merely in a formal way), but something is to be 
placed at their foundation: oto1xeia, "elements" (first of all, Plato, Theatetus 
2011). Change is not some free-floating thing next to Being; on the con- 
trary, it has its own determination as something constant in the sense of con- 
tinual blending and separating. Nothing arises or passes away. Otherwise, 
utter nullity would always be threatening. Empedocles, frag. 8: “I want to 
announce something else to you. There is no arising for any thing and no 
passing away to mortal death, there is only blending; passing away is simply 
aterm used by the common understanding." Arising is called @votc. Change 
is not understood as growth in the sense of a cosmogony; on the contrary, all 
things always are, but they constantly exchange their possibilities. Anaxago- 
ras, frag. 17: "Incorrect way of speaking by the Greeks with regard to coming 
to be and passing away. Everything blends and separates out of already pres- 
ent-at-hand beings." Change is not opposed to Being; instead, change exists on 
the basis o what is present-at-hand. Aristotle: "Motion is impossible if there 
is no btoKettevov” (cf. Physics A 7, 190a34ff.). Blending and separating are 
moments that show the ultimate structure within the whole of Being, such 
that taéic, oxNYWA, and Oéorc alone determine Being in its structure. These 
elements are the basic determinations which make it possible for beings to 
maintain themselves as constant. 

Yet, remarkably, the idea of the UmtoKeipevov is not discussed in relation 
to these phenomena themselves. Why the question does not arise is con- 
nected to the unclarity of the concept of motion. Motion is merely blending 
and separating and is reduced to the del ov. Empedocles excludes the concept 
of cbuatc in the sense of growth. Nevertheless, standing for ototxet we find 
in him the designation O1Cwuata (frag. 6), "roots," and in Anaxagoras 
omeguata (frag. 4), "seeds." The orientation toward the principle of suffi- 
cient reason leads back almost to the level of pre-Parmenidean philosophy: 
elements—water, earth, fire, air. 

Anaxagoras: "Everything comes from everything" (cf. frag. 6). The con- 
ventional view of his theory (that the world is structured out of ultimate ele- 
ments which consist in like parts, like the atoms o Democritus or the four el- 
ements) is false. These elements "of like parts" are qualities, not matter 
(smallestthings), qualities that modify themselves (cf. Descartes®). Every in- 
dividual thing is merely a determinate constellation o& the whole, a stage of 
the continual blending relation, Tavo7TtEeQuia: the conjunction and intermin- 
gling of the elements. A thing is always a totality of present-at-hand and pos- 


54. See above, p. 65, n. 91. 
55. See above, p. 189, n. 53. 
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sible qualities. The names are not arbitrary; on the contrary, they are related, 
in their meaning, to the being itself, inasmuch as the latter is nothing but a 
form of change based on what is constant. Cosmogony (Empedocles, frag. 
26°): four stages of the world: 1. oatgoc, homogeneous equalization of all 
oppositions, 2. KOoLOC, everything bound by law, but still blended together, 
3) veixoc, "strife," 4) return to the o@aigoc. We are now in stage 2. 

Democritus and Leucippus. The totality of motion itself is interrogated re- 
garding its presuppositions. One presupposition is an ordered whole, within 
which motion is possible. Also the kevov, the "void," a free space, into which 
the physical thing can withdraw at any time. But then the void itself must 
exist. That is a positive determination, dimensions of space. The Kevov has its 
own vote. Frag. 156: "Beings do not exist in a higher degree than do nonbe- 
ings." Plato’s thesis: even nonbeing, the void, is. Democritus does not yet ask 
how that could be possible. He attempts to discover positive ontological condi- 
tions for nonbeings, just as Kant seeks the conditions of nature in general.” 
Question of what must be in order for nature to exist. Parmenides has in view 
the whole of Being, but for him that means undifferentiated Being in its 
sameness. Democritus seeks an intrinsic structural articulation, and he 
thereby finds the constitutive elements of motion. 


34. (Relates to p. 67.) 

Also for him {Democritus}, Adyoc, vouc, the "concept," has priority over 
aioOnots. But that is not without all justification. Something can be known 
only through something similar to it. Knowledge is merely the assimilation of 
like to like. Already Parmenides: the Being that is known and the Being of 
knowledge are the same. Being in the sense of the Being of nature has repercus- 
sion on the ontological structure of knowledge. Empedocles, frag. 109: "We 
know only that which we are physically like." The apprehending subject must 
already be like what is apprehended (frag. 106). Democritus develops this the- 
ory & knowledge into a doctrine of Etd}wAa: images which come loose from 
things and wander over into the soul. Democritus cannot represent knowledge 
otherwise than asa transfer of atoms, éTUQUOUIT] (frags.7, 8, 9, 10).Frag. 7: "We 
have actual knowledge of nothing, but the influxinto each one is his opinion." 
Frag. 8: "All we have in the soul are images loosed off from things." Repercus- 
sion of the conception of the beings to be known onto the Being o& knowledge. 
Despite this purely naturalistic interpretation o knowledge, the peculiar func- 
tional accomplishment of Adyoc¢ is maintained. Yet that accomplishment is not 
grasped in its Being. 

This discrepancy continues in Plato and Aristotle, even where they are 
able to grasp the soul and spirit more accurately. The mode of Being of life or 
of the soul does not come to be delimited against the mode of Being of nature 
or of the world. The same for Descartes. Even in Kant, the concept of the sub- 
ject, of consciousness in general, remains ontologically indeterminate. Like- 
wise for Hegel: he also grasps the spirit as substance, to be sure in a very broad 
sense. That is connected to the domination of Greek ontology. 


56. See above, p. 66, n. 102. 
57. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 165. 
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35. (Relates to p. 70.) 


The theory of the Being of the world in general is carried over to humans, who 
are constantly changing. The content of perception has no connection with the 
content of thought (Protagoras, frag. 7°"): "Even perccived lincs arc not the ones 
the gcometer, in the thcorctical attitude, speaks of and intends." The perccived 
linc is basically a surface: the geometcr means something clsc. Likewise, there 
is in rcality no absolute straight linc and no geometrically exact circle. Even the 
fact that a tangent touches a circle at one point cannot be established in sense 
pereeption. What is truc and cxistcnt is only what is considered from the stand- 
point o a determinate mode of cxpericnce. No one modc is privileged. 

Reflection on the laws of linguistic expression and meaning. Protagoras 
divides propositions into four (sometimes seven) forms: eVxXwAr, "plea," 
EOMTNALS, “question,” ATAKOQLKG, “answer,” ~vtOAN, "command." Plato and 
Aristotle investigated the various propositional forms and the structure of as- 
sertions (Adyos in the strict sense). Protagoras also seems to have been the 
first to distinguish the genders (masculine, feminine, neuter). Frag. 4: posi- 
tion regarding the gods and rcligion: "I have no knowledge df the gods, nci- 
ther that they arc, nor that they arc not, nor how thcy arc constituted: for 
there arc many hindrances making the knowledge of the gods impossible, 
such as their imperccptibility as well as the shortness df life.” Cf Socrates and 
his being condemned to death. 


36. (Relates to p. 71.) 


Gorgias: [egi tod p11) 6vtoc fj Legi cpuccws, title of the work he is supposed 
to have written. Opinion of some: examples o an overdone dialectics; opin- 
ion d others: serious philosophical deliberations. The latter is no doubt cor- 
rect. Aristotle wrote against him, which shows that Gorgias was not a mere 
babbler. Sextus Empiricus (Adversus mathematicos)™ transmitted the proposi- 
tions o& Gorgias. Three theses: 1. There is nothing, ovdév éotrv. 2. If there 
were something, it would not be knowable. 3. And if there were something, 
something knowable, it could not be communicated to another person; it 
would be, AvEQuYVEVTOY, "not interpretable.” 1. Denial of Being, 2. denial of 
knowability, 3. denial of communicability. 

Regarding 1: argument on the basis of consequences (cf. Zeno and Melis- 
sus). "If is,” ei yao tots (not: if something is), then "cither beings, or nonbe- 
ings, or beings as well as nonbcings.“ But neither beings, nor nonbcings, nor 
the onc as well as the other. a) Nonbcings are not: TO LéV LIT] OV OUK EOTL. If 
nonbcings arc, they arc and they are not at the same time. Insofar as they are 
thought as nonbeings, they are not. But insofar as they are nonbeings, they are 
once again. It is quite absurd that something is and at the same time is not. 
Therefore nonbeings are not. Another proof: iff nonbeings are, then beings are 
not, for they are opposed to each other. Therefore neither beings are not, nor 
nonbeings are. b) Beings are not: if beings are, they must be either eternal, or 
having to come to be, or both. If they are eternal, they have no beginning. But 


58. Sec above, p. 70, n. 121. 
59. Sec above, p. 71, n. 126. 
60. Sce above, p. 71, n. 130. 
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then they are unlimited. And if they are unlimited, they are nowhere. For if 
they are somewhere, then there is a place where they are, and so beings are en- 
compassed by something other, something which they are not. For what en- 
compasses is greater than what is encompassed. This impossible consequence 
shows that beings are not eternal. It could be shown similarly that beings have 
not come to be and that they cannot be oth eternal and having come to be. 

Regarding 2: if beings are knowable, then everything that is known would 
have to be. Thought is also known. Everything thought of would have to be. 
But that is not the case. If beings are knowable, then nonbeings would have 
to be unknowable and unthinkable. Thus the second thesis is also proven on 
the basis of its consequences. 

Regarding 3: if something is communicated, it must be communicated in 
Adyos. The latter is different from the uToKetpevov; e.g., |cannot communi- 
cate colors in speech, because they cannot be heard. But Aoydc must be 
heard. Furthermore, how are different subjects supposed to mean the same 
thing? That which is grasped is multiple and diverse. The many changing 
subjects do not grasp the unity of an object. 

The dialectic, which stands behind these theses, made a great impression 
on Hegel, and he saw in Gorgias an especially deep thinker.” 

Foundation of logic begun. Gorgias explicitly takes up the problem of 
Being. Question d the relation of AOyoc to the thing meant in it. Beginnings 
of Plato's theory of Ideas. Adyoc, in the sense of a verbal whole, is something 
present-at-hand, but it does have a relation to what is meant, although the 
meaning as such still remains hidden and one apprehends the word only as a 
verbal formation and linguistic expression. This superficial way of question- 
ing was, in a certain respect, overcome by Plato and Aristotle. 


37. (Relates to p. 74.) 


Socrates was as critical as the sophists. Yet he did not distinguish between the 
value and content of individual propositions but, instead, between what can, or 
even primarily must, be understood and what is not understood. He empha- 
sized ignorance versus omniscience, methodological prudence versus the rash- 
ness of common understanding. He asked what knowledge in general means. 
Critical and positive reflection on ignorance and on genuine knowledge. Con- 
sideration o& what is immediate and self-evident, and precisely in this way 
he emphasized its questionableness. He considered knowledge without any 
preconceived theory, without restricting theory to the ontological doctrine of 
Parmenides or of Heraclitus. He examined knowledge in itself and sought what 
is intended in the striving after knowledge and what belongs to the foundation 
of genuine knowledge. 

Previous to him, a consideration of the origin of the world as of something 
produced. Socrates' reflection, too, is based on the notion of production. But 
he does not ask about the produced work and its qntological possibilities; on 
the contrary, he inquires into the productive activity, e.g., that of a shoe- 
maker. 7t0inotc, TEXV1}. Question: what must the craftsman primarily under- 
stand? The individual steps of the productive activity are preceded by an 
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understanding of that which the craftsman properly wants to produce. Con- 
stant Socratic question, Ti é€ottv; Later, the question of the cidoc, the "out- 
ward look," of what is at issue. This ti is the ground for what will actually be 
produced. Prior to every actuality of a produced thing is its possibility. The 
possibility comes first. For every actuality, its possibility is its essence, its TL. 
The possibilities o& beings determine the sphere of what can be attained. Pri- 
marily, it is the "what" that must be known and understood. Production, as a 
comportment, receives its transparency from the knowledge of the essence. 

In his reflection on human activity, Socrates has moral action in view. All 
action is genuine action only @f it is not blind, if the gaze is alive to that for the 
sake of which the action is carried out. The ability to act is aget!) (poorly ren- 
dered as "virtue") and has a very wide meaning: "suitability," e.g., that of a 
knife for cutting. Usefulness for something. Thus there also belong to human 
Dasein various suitabilities, which are to be developed. Reflection on the pos- 
sibilities of human Dasein. aoe7)) is primarily determined through reflection 
on the possibility of the human mode of Being. "Reflection": PEOVNOLC. "Vir- 
tue" is knowledge, agetr) is (pQd6vIolc. Virtue not understood as a property 
of humans, which would arise through a subsequent reflection. AQetT] is 
agetr only insofar as it actualizes itself in PeOVNOTG. 


38. (Relatesto p. 74.) 


Socrates does not want to impart determinate knowledge, nor to establish 
moral principles (system of morals). His reflection does not bear on determi- 
nate contents but, instead, is concerned only with bringing individuals to face 
the task of understanding themselves. The instinct for this new kind of 
knowledge is planted by Socrates. Shaking of the current science through the 
radical call fora new knowledge; preparation of a new science of the ground- 
ing of science and knowledge. Genuine methodological reflection has foun- 
dational significance for the progress of science. The genuine movement of 
science lies in the disclosure of new possibilities of questioning, of method, in 
the sense of inquiry into the ground of the pre-given matters at issue and of 
the necessary way to apprehend and determine them. 

Aristotle: "Two things must rightfully be attributed to Socrates: 1. €7™@aKTUCOG 
hoyog [logos that leads on'], 2. ogiCedOat To KaOOAoOu ['circumscribing the 
universal']. Both of these concern the principles of science in general" (cf. Met. 
M 4, 1078b27ff.). Regarding 1: "leading over" to something; often translated as 
"induction," which is erroneous, since it means just the opposite: leading over 
to the TI, the essence, and that is precisely not an inductive, empirical gathering 
o extant properties, but a primordial apprehension of the "what" itself. Not 
aigOnotc, but hoyoq. Grasping of that which precisely precedes all induction. 
All inductive gathering of natural objects presupposes the idea of nature. That 
was first demonstrated by Socrates, though without insight into the conditions 
d@ possibility of such a priori knowledge. Socrates himself is always carrying 
out this grasp of the essence factually, when, in dialogue, he leads individuals 
away from accidental properties and shows them that they already intend the 
essence, without knowing it, even as they submit mere accidental properties in 
answer to his questions. Regarding 2: the task is to circumscribe this essence. 
Analysis of the constitutive elements of the essence. 1. Essence, 2. concept. 
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Both arc always already co-intendced in cvery empirical assertion, which al- 
rcady—unawares—includcs an understanding of the cssence. The method can 
only go so far as to free, deliver, this essence that is already lying there in the 
individual person. That is why Socrates characterizes his trade as the art of 
midwifery (ptatevtiKy). The empirical consideration is only an occasion for 
seeing the essence. Thereby the basic requirement of science is captured: AGyov 
d1Hdvau (Plato).hoyog here as "ground," that which is primarily “addressed" in 
a being. 

"Socrates turned from the philosophy of nature to ethics": this character- 
ization is narrow-minded. Knowledge in gencral is what Socrates wants to 
tear away from contingency, by cxposing that which every grounded scicnec 
necessarily presupposes. 

Socrates is not to be characterized as a theoretician, or a moralist, or a 
prophet, or indeed a religious personality. tle cannot be pigconholed. What 
counts is not a reconstruction of the so-called historical personality d Socrates, 
but an understanding of the influence he had on Plato and Aristotle. 


39. (Relates to p. 79f.} 

Plato's philosophy is usually charactcrizcd by the theory of Idcas, and that is not 
accidental. Aristotle already spoke of the Platonic school as "those who teach 
the Ideas and treat of them" (Met.A 8, 990a34f.), The theory of Ideas seems to 
present something completely new, and yet it is only an expression for the same 
problem: the question of Being itself. The ida is what answers the Socratic 
question, ti £oTtv; This question is posed not in regard to a being but in regard 
to the universality of beings in general. What beings are ts accessible in the Idea. 
eidoc, t6éa, root Fis, "to see"; the eidoc is what is seen, what shows itself in see- 
ing. The question ts: how do beings as beings look? How do beings show them- 
selves, if I consider them not with respect to a determinate property, but only as 
beings? The question od Being ts fundamentally posed by taking up the Socratic 
question: Ti ée-ttv; Mcthodolopical character o Socratcs' investigation. The way 
is thereby given to characterize Plato's rescarch: we do not intend to sce in the 
“theory d Ideas" something new but, instead, to cxposc, on the basis od what 
has preceded, Plato's more radical position. 

The ground of bcings, Bcing, should not be subjected to mystical specula- 
tion, but to scientific demonstration. A question that is so universal presupposes 
a corresponding, experiential orientation with respect to beings as a whole: an 
oricntation with respect to the totality af beings and the entircty of the current 
directions and methods of the scientific knowledge of beings themselves. 

At bottom there lies an understanding of what is meant by Being. If Being 
is characterized as eldoc, then the question of Being is oriented toward see- 
ing, grasping, knowing; seeing in the broad sense of intuition, insight. eldoc 
signifies not only outward look, but also Gestalt. The Gestalt is not the juxta- 
position of the parts od the whole, but is the law of the fitting together, and & 
the mutual fitness, of the parts. The Gestalt is not a sum and a result; on the 
contrary, it is the law and the antecedent, with respect to which an individual 
“this here" is configured. The Gestalt is principle, standard, rulc, norm. Ilence 
there arc manifold determinations in the concept of Idea. For every individ- 
ual configuration, the Idca is always alrcady there; it is the antecedent and 
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the constant. It is what remains and is unchangeable and thus, for the Greeks, 
knowable in the strict and only proper sense. Only what always is can be 
known. This basic constitution of order manifests itself everywhere in experi- 
ence: the heavens, the earth, etc., and also in medicine, where health is that 
toward which medical investigations are oriented. Health is not a contingent 
state; it is the Idea. In the same way, geometry deals with relations among be- 
ings, though it is not directed to experience. The laws of geometry are valid 
for spatial things but have not been acquired from them 

The Idea is the Gvtwe Ov, the “genuine being," that which is all that a 
being can be. The Being of beings themselves is here necessarily taken as a 
being, necessarily on the basis of the way of questioning. But Being is not lo- 
cated here or there under the heavens; instead, it is at some "hyperheavenly 
place," OmeQgovEdvios TOTOG (cf. Phaedrus, 247C3). It does not belong in the 
region of beings accessible in experience. It is transcendent. Being is distinct 
from all beings. On the basis of this icgtvetv, Being pertains to the task of criti- 
cal science, philosophy. 

Being is distinct from beings. The Idea is itself a being, but of a very differ- 
ent mode co Being. The Idea is something like the meaning of Being. Since it 
is distinct from all beings, there exists between the Idea and beings a "separa- 
tion," YwoLtoptoc. Between them there exists an utter difference of place. To 
be sure, in such a way that all beings as beings do "participate" in the Idea, 
petéxet: péOeEtC. Between the separated things, of which the one partici- 
pates in the other, there exists precisely the "between," the WeTacv. 

So-called Platonism as a philosophy and as a world-view is characterized 
according to this outline: the totality of beings is partitioned into two worlds, 
which are then always designated by oppositions: change-constancy, indi- 
vidual-universal, accidental-lawful, temporal-eternal, graspable in sense 
perception—graspable in conceptual knowledge. In these oppositions, the 
world, the whole of beings, is partitioned such that two worlds result, of 
which the second is always the genuinely positive one, on the basis of which 
the other is at all and is knowable. 


40. (Relatestop. 811.) 


I. Ground and domain f the problem of Being. 


The question concerns the Being o beings. Beings must be given in experi- 
ence. What does this pre-givenness look like? The questioning already in- 
cludes an understanding of Being. For, everything I question I already know 
in advance, even if only in a dim way. Thus two things: pre-givenness of be- 
ings and pre-understanding o& Being. What domain of beings does Plato have 
in view when he asks about Being? 

First of all, the things of nature, living beings, but also the things we pro- 
duce, utensils, etc. With these beings, there is also given at the same time na- 
ture, not only as in prescientific experience, but already as understood scien- 
tifically in a certain sense; that refers, in Plato’s time, especially to medicine, 
which has organic nature for its object. Besides knowledge of nature, there is 
mathematical (geometrical and arithmetical) knowledge: spatial and numeri- 
cal relations. Beings also include human persons, taken as acting theoreti- 
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cally and practically, but also as acting in the realms of politics and morals. 
This totality of beings, acting persons, nature, is given concretely in the m6Aic, 
where the individual human exists together with others. That ts the domain 
of beings which stands under Plato’s gaze. These beings must be determinable 
in their Being and as Being. Something can be experienced as a being only f 
the meaning of its Bcing is understood in some way. Ilumans, who comport 
themselves to these beings and to themselves, arc not blindly delivered over 
to things, as if humans were simply other occurring things: on the contrary, 
to humans, beings are given as beings: humans understand Being. Only on 
that account can there awaken in humans the question of what Being is, ac- 
cording to its concept. Plato, in the TloArteta, presents an outline of the total- 
ity of beings and of the modes (corresponding to the various realms) of ap- 
prehending beings. 

Republic 6, 507 BIf.:* Plato begins this considcration by indicating that there 
is a multiplicity of beautiful things, a multiplicity of good things, and in general 
a multiplicity of whatever, 70AAG Exaota, At the same time, there is the avtO 
KaAdv and the auto aryaGov, the "beautiful as such," the "good as such." Mul- 
tiplicity is posited with respect to one Idea, Kat’ Wéav pla, The Idea provides 
the o £ottv, that which in every case the individual member of the multiplicity 
"is." ta BEV OQAOVeL, "the individuals arc sccn," but té& dé voricBar, "the 
other is apprehended in vouc,” is understood. For the apprehension d multi- 
plicity, Plato deliberatcly uses the mode of sccing, but he also refers to aor) 
and the other aiv@rueic, the other modes of sense perception. The multiple 
things are perceptible through aic@noic, whereas 6 éottv is grasped in vonot. 
atoOnots and vonouc: this distinction is encountered in all subsequent philos- 
ophy.® aigOnouc in the sense of seeing has a preeminence over all other modes 
of experience (primacy of seeing). Even what ts not accessible in aicOnaIc, but 
only in v6nolc, counts in a certain way as something sccn: intuition as the 
mode of the apprehension of Being and of the principle of all beings. 

What distinguishes Otic? The fact that things are visible only if there ex- 
ists something like light. This light, which makcs possible the visibility of 
what can be perceived by the senses, is the "sun," 0 TjAtoc. It is the aittog 
Oipews, the "cause df seeing.” Therefore Gyic is PAwetdéc ["of the same eidos 
as the sun"], it has the mode of Being of the sun, and the cyc is “sunlike” 
(Gocthe).Only on that account are colors, for example, visible. The sccing 
and grasping of the Being of beings also requires a light, and this light, 
whereby Being as such is illuminated, is the ayaQov, the Idea of the "good." 
To light in the case of aio@noic, there corresponds in the case of voroic the 
highest Idea, the a&yaO6v. Thus there is a connection between the apprehen- 
sion of the Ideas and the apprehension of sensuous beings. Beings must be il- 
luminated through @AnQeta and ov. Only insofar as there is an understand- 
ing of Being, arc beings accessiblein their Bcing. This understanding of Being, 
according to Plato, is possible only because there is the Idca of the good. 
Therefore, just as aioBroic must necessarily be sunlike, so vonotc must be 


62. See above, p. 81{f. 
63. Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Einleitung, A 2/B 2. 
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related to the good, ayadoetdéc ["of the same eidos as the good"). This cyaov 
is ENEKEWA TIC OLOGLAG; it resides, so to speak, “beyond Being." 

The question is how to understand, in accord with this schema, the articula- 
tion d beings themselves and the articulation of Being itself. The multiplicity of 
beings can be grasped as the OQatOv. Inasmuch as Being is accessible in VOT]GIC, 
it is the vorytov. Within cach o these two regions Plato makes a division. This 
division produces an articulation within the Ogatov and within the vorntov. 
The mode of apprehension proper to cach side is articulated in correspondence. 

Within the Ogatov: 1. eixOvEs, 2. @ toOvTO ~otKev, that which these images 
“resemble,” that of which they arc illustrations. 1. Shadows cast by things. In a 
man's shadow, I scc him, but not him himsclf, only images of him, davtaopata 
(root daive, (pars), and specifically €v totic bdact, reflections in “water,” and 
also the reflections on the surface of smooth and shiny bodies. 2. Beings them- 
sclves, which can reflect themsclves and cast their shadow. Regarding |: the 
images possess the lowest degree of Being. They do not provide the 6gatdov in 
itself. Regarding 2: here belong the Ca, cputevta ("plants"),and the entire 
domain of things produced with tools, namely: furniture, utensils. These things 
are HiunGévta, "imitated," in shadows and reflections. 

Within the vorntov: the previous beings, which were imitated, can now be- 
come an “image,” Elicwy, for the Being residing in them. Plato refers to gcome- 
try: there the objects arc the figures of triangle, circle, angle, ctc. In a geomctri- 
cal considcration, we do not mean the circle drawn on paper but the circle as 
such. The drawn circle is now an tikwv for the circle in itself. To the sensibly 
scen figures there correspond the figures apprehended in dtavoeiaVan: eldo¢ 
Ogatov—idac vontov. The gcomctrical objects are graspable because the math- 
ematician proceeds from basic concepts he himself postulates. Lic no longer 
considers what lies in these postulates. If the postulates were for their part to 
become the theme df the consideration, then the question would be about the 
avondbetov ["the non-postulated"], and one would arrive at the point of de- 
parture and the ground for everything: the ef61, the "Ideas" in the strict sense. 
Mathematics is cikOot yowpévn, it "still uses images," and is therefore not in 
touch with the beings considered by the philosopher in Adyoc. 

Four kinds of apprchension: the OgatOv is the object of d0Ea ("opinion" 
[»Meinung«| is a very inadequate translation, for the notion of secing must be 
included). Images become accessible in eikacia, image-apprchension. Sense 
perception itself is called mtoric, "trust." Amid the multiplicity of individual 
things, any one of them is accepted in pood faith, but without complete certi- 
tude regarding its Being, for it can indeed change in the next moment. 
vontoy, grasped through vornot, "understanding," and, to be specific, 1. in- 
ferentially: dua&vow. 2. On the other hand, that which shows itsclf as the 
Being of beings is not grasped inferentially but, instead, immediately: vOrnow 
in the strict sense, AOyoc. Mathematical thought employs postulates and 
therefore does not attain the ground of Being: didvoia. In contrast, philo- 
sophical vOnolcs uses no postulates and goes back to the avumOGEToY, to the 
ground o all postulates, and does not use images, either. Just as d0&a re- 
ceives its light from the sun, so does VoNoIG (in the broad sense) from the 
ayabev. 

In this way, beings are uncovered in their being such and such and in their 
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Being. Four kinds of apprehending, and at the same time four forms of truth, 
in unitary gradation, in levels of truth. According to the respective source of 
the light and the apprehended being, and also according to the kind of 
grounding and the certitude, there are levels of truth. Plato did not clearly 
expound these levels. He availed himself of a uvOoc ["mythical story"). 


uvO0G 
Atos aya0ov 
ddEa vonolcg 
ELKQAOLA OLAVOLA 
TUOTIG vornjoic-Aoyos 


41. (Relates to p. 84.) 


Cave allegory at the beginning of bk. 6 of the TloArtetia (514A ff.). From the 
very outset, it is to be understood in reference to the mode of Being of humans 
themselves: we find ourselves under heaven in something like a cave. Hu- 
mans are dwelling in a subterranean cave-like abode; a long path leads up to- 
ward the light. The cave dwellers have been chained there since childhood, 
are unable to turn their heads, and their backs are to the entrance of the cave. 
Far behind them is a light, and between them and the light is a path, along 
which a partition has been built, the way conjurors enclose a space for their 
shows. Allsorts of carvings, okevaota (cf.515C2), are carried along this par- 
tition, and they cast shadows on the wall seen by the people in chains. These 
people are like us. "Do you now believe that the ones in chains have ever 
seen, of themselves and of other things, anything except shadows on the 
wall?" (515A5ff.). One thus enchained cannot even see the things carried 
along the partition, only their shadows. If the prisoners could dtaAeyecOar 
with one another, then they would take the shadows on the wall for beings 
themselves, since they have known nothing else since birth. If there were in 
the cave an echo of the voices of those who are carrying the things along the 
partition, then this echo would be referred to the shadows on the wall. Now, 
if the shackles were removed from a prisoner and his lack of understanding 
cured, i.e., if he were allowed to turn around, then everything would bring 
him pain, and, on account of the glare of the light, he would be unable to see 
the things whose shadows he had previously been looking at. He would take 
these things themselves for nullities. If someone said to him that he was now 
closer to the things themselves, he would be totally at a loss. He would main- 
tain that the shadows were more real. If he was forced to look at the light, he 
would turn away to that which he was able to see and would take the shadows 
to be clearer and more graspable. A fortiori, he would experience pain ff he 
were dragged out into the sunlight. It would take him a long time to get accli- 
mated to it. It would be easiest for him to see at night: the light of the stars and 
moon. Eventually he would come to see the things themselves and to distin- 
guish the shadows from genuine beings, and finally he would see the sun it- 
self as that which determines the course of the seasons. And what if the man 
were suddenly brought back to his old place in the cave? The others in the 
cave would laugh at him. The ascent out of the cave would be to them the 
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most ruinous thing there could be, for it spoils the eyesight. Those in the cave 
would even endeavor to put to death anyone who was again supposed to be 
led out. 

To the cave and its prisoners, there corresponds the place of sense percep- 
tion, where we find ourselves every day. To the light in the cave, there corre- 
sponds the sun; and to the ascent out of the cave, what corresponds is the way 
of the soul ei¢ TOV vontov tonov ["toward the intelligible place"] (517B4f.), 
where that which is specifically understandable can be sighted. The last thing 
visible is the Idea of the good, woyic OQaCOat (517C1), "scarcely to be seen." 
It reveals itself as the cause of the sun and of all other beings. The eyes can be 
blinded in two ways: by moving from the light into darkness and from dark- 
ness into the light. In both cases, the possibility of seeing is disturbed. The 
soul requires a conversion, represented allegorically by the removing of the 
shackles. The soul then freely sees beings in their Being: what is clearest in 
beings, namely, Being. Being is not accessible in 60&a; seeing is corrupt. 

Phaedo 99Dff.: the Being of beings is not to be sought év égyotc, "in pro- 
duced things," but is to be apprehended év Aoyotc, "in conceptual interpreta- 
tions." Beings are to be made thematic as they show themselves in AOYoc, in 
"assertion" about them. A is B. Aoyoc is not to be understood as "concept," 
but as full "assertion." Socrates already does not ever think of Aoyoc as mere 
concept. Beings as they reveal themselves in the understanding, not as in 
aioOnotc. 

The cave is an image of our Being, namely inasmuch as we move in a spa- 
tial surrounding world. 

Question: how to understand the connection among the various levels of 
truth? That which immediately shows itself is what is accepted as a being. Da- 
sein is always in a cave, surrounded by beings. A light necessarily belongs to 
this cave. Dasein can indeed see something, even if only very confusedly and 
even if only shadows. The experiencing of beings requires an understanding of 
Being. Yet the people in chains see nothing of the light and know nothing of it. 
They live in an understanding of Being, without knowing that they do so, 
without seeing Being itself. The first level of truth, of disclosedness, requires: a) 
the pre-givenness of the world as a whole, b) an understanding o Being in 
general, c) a determinate mode of experiencing beings, here the apprehending 
of the shadows in motion, d) and a dtaA€éyeoOat, a "speaking" about beings, 
about the beings encountered. e) Furthermore, Dasein itself, to which this 
world is pre-given, must already be disclosed and revealed to itself: those in 
chains see themselves and the others—as shadows. With Dasein, not only is the 
surrounding world given, but Dasein is also uncovered to itself. 


42. (Relatestop. 87.) 


The a&yadov is the principle of all beings and of all truth about beings. Later, 
this was altered. The Idea of the good was again understood as a being. In- 
deed, there are leanings in that direction in Plato. The same happened to the 
concept of God in Augustine and in the Middle Ages, and to Hegel’s concept 
@ absolute spirit.“* Being refers beyond itself to the (~ya0ov. However the 
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connection of the &yaOov with Being itself is to be understood, and no mat- 
ter how obscure it is, nevertheless Plato's questioning does intend to go be- 
yond beings and attain Being. 

Only in his later period (Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus) did Plato himself un- 
derstand this and recognize its difference from all previous philosophy, which 
always inquired solely into beings. No matter what kinds of beings there may 
be, the prior question concerns the meaning of Being in general. That is the 
problem posed in the Sophist (242Cff.): retrospective on the preceding philos- 
ophy, very similar to Aristotle's retrospective. Clear distinction between his 
own and the earlier questioning: "It appears that each of the earlier philoso- 
phers told us a story (uv@ov) about beings" (242C8). Plato, on the contrary, 
will provide the hovog. The ancients told a story about the origin of beings 
and said that beings are threefold, that there is love and hate among them, 
etc. "Whether they were speaking the truth or not is difficult to decide; but it 
would be very easy to raise objections against them" (243A2ff.). "Each of 
them told a story about beings without regard to whether we could under- 
stand it" (243A6f.). Plato recounts that in his youth he believed that he un- 
derstood the words of the ancients and that he knew what Being means. Now 
all this has become questionable to him: what beings are and what nonbeing 
signifies. "What do you mean when you say: 'to be'?" (244A5f.). 


43. (Relates to p. 87.) 


2. The center of the problem of the Ideas. 


Being’ becomes accessible through vdnotc, and its highest determination is the 
ayaQov, Relation between vénoic-Adyoc and idéa-crya8ov. The understand- 
ing is in itself already related to Being. The question is: how and where does this 
relation exist? The place of this relation, according to Plato, is the soul. The soul 
is the basic determination of Dasein. There resides in the soul, in accord with its 
very structure, an essential relation to Being. The essential definition of the soul 
includes the soul's comportment to Being. Phaedrus 249R4f.: "Every human 
soul has by nature already seen beings." Human Dasein is such that it already 
understands Being. If Being is ultimately determined through the ayaQov, 
then this means: Dasein has an immanent relation to the good. avauvnoic: 
"recollection" of the already seen and understood beings: an understanding of 
Being precedes every concrete experience cof beings. That is the formulation of 
the later doctrine of the a priori character of Being and of the essence, over and 
against beings. How then is the soul to be determined, such that it can comport 
itself to Being? In a certain sense, Plato poses this question naively, and he an- 
swers in the Phaedrus by presenting a myth. It is the same as the later question 
of consciousness in its relation to Being, of the I to the not-I. In all these ques- 
tions, there resides an immanent relation of Being and Dasein, Being and life. 
That is to be considered together with the basic problem of Platonic ontology, 
namely, the problem of the dialectic.” 


65. [Readingdas Sein for das Seiende ("beings"). —Trans.] 
66. See next excerpt, no. 44. 
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44. (Relates to p. 88.) 


3. Basic problem of Platonic ontology: the dialectic. 


The essence is always one, over and against the multiplicity of its possible in- 
stantiations. But there are many Ideas. Every Idea, however, is one and distin- 
guishes itself from the others in virtue of ETEQOTNC, "otherness." ETEQOTNC is 
in a certain sense "alteration." Prom one Idea to the other there is change, 
LetAaBOAN, "motion," KtvNotc. Unity itself is something other than otherness. 
On the basis of difference itself, the Ideas are connected to one another. Ques- 
tion: how is the multiplicity of the Ideas possible, since multiplicity is pre- 
cisely a characteristic of that mode of Being which is distinct from the mode 
of Being of the Ideas? The question is how the Ideas could be, and are, in their 
multiplicity and their interweaving. At the same time: how are the Ideas 
graspable at all? In conversation, Socrates attempted to lead other people to 
the ti through diaxAéyecOat, through the "sense of dialogue." What Socrates 
here practiced is grasped by Plato as a fundamental method: dtadeyeoOat 
becomes methodological dialectics, the working out of the Ideas and their 
connections. This Aoyoc, too, has the basic structure o& émaywyn. The inves- 
tigation, once it penetrates into the realm of the Ideas, remains therein. "The 
philosopher uses Ideas alone in traversing the realm of the Ideas." By exhibit- 
ing the Ideas in Aoyoc, the philosopher runs through their connections. Only 
by traversing the Ideas does he attain their inner nexus; "by remaining with 
them he finally comes to grasp their commonality," Kotvwvta (cf. Republic, 
511C1f.). Thereby, for the first time, its own proper domain is predelineated 
to philosophy. That has been especially forgotten today. It is believed that 
Ideas, kinds, etc., can be seen by acquiring them through the procedures of 
natural science. But the requisite method here is completely different from 
the natural scientific one. Plato deals with this problem most comprehen- 
sively in the later dialogue, the Sophist, and most profoundly in the Parmenides. 
In the Philebus, the problem is related to the @yaOOv. The Statesman takes up 
a middle position. 

Plato's "dialectic" must be kept distinct from all modern, confused ver- 
sions. Being itself is to be exhibited. The basic determination of Aé yetv is to be 
preserved in dialectic. Already for Plato, Aoyos and logic are nothing other 
than ontology. The coupling of logic and ontology returns in Hegel's Logic, but 
ina very different form. 


45. (Relates to p. 90.) 


Clarification of these two great problem-areas in the Theatetus. This dialogue 
is aimed at a more precise grasp of the problem of the dialectic. At first glance, 
the theme seems to be a special question, that of knowledge. But it is not a 
matter of epistemology; on the contrary, the question of the Idea of science 
here stands in the closest connection to the question of Being itself. 


46. (Relatestop. 91.) 


Theatetus appears again in the Sophist. That is not accidental: connection of 
geometrical knowledge with the vornots of the Ideas. 
Socrates begins (143D8ff.) by paying Theodorus a compliment: Many 
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young people seek your company. Socrates himself is seeking young people 
who excel in scientific work. Then Theatetus comes out from the gymnasium. 
Socrates is eager to meet him and explains why he wants to engage Theatetus 
in dialogue: the young man is very gifted but, like Socrates, is not handsome. 
Socrates wants to see in him what he himself looks like. 

Socrates asks Theatetus what he is occupying himself with and what he is 
learning from Theodorus. Mathematics, astronomy, harmony. (Inthe Theate- 
tus, Plato himself is implicitly criticizing his earlier method of penetrating 
through to the Ideas and to the &yaQov.) Socrates replies that he too is fairly 
knowledgeable in these subjects; yet he has a difficulty, one which does not 
concern the content of the disciplines named but, instead, concerns learning 
itself. Is learning not gaining more understanding with regard to that which 
is learned? Thus is it not copia, "understanding," that makes those who are 
knowledgeable what they are? é7uo TIN = Codia? Does not the knowledge 
@ something imply an ultimate understanding of it? Connection of knowl- 
edge and understanding? Question of knowledge itself. Knowledge in the 
broadest sense: not only theory, but also to have a knack for something, e.g., 
for some handcraft. 

Theodorus refers Socrates and his question to Theatetus. Theodorus him- 
self cannot get accustomed to the new method (and that is significant). So 
Theatetus responds, and his first account of what knowledge is is an enumer- 
ation of various kinds of knowledge: geometry, shoemaking, and all téxvat. 
Socrates: you were asked for one, and you give back many. Socrates is asking 
for the €v (146D3). The id€a is always one, over and against the multiplicity of 
concrete types and forms and ways. Socrates was not asking about the things 
to which knowledge can be related but, instead, about knowledge itself, what 
it is. Clay: that with which the potter has to do, that with which the brick- 
maker has to do, etc. This is a ridiculous explanation of clay, for it presupposes 
that the other person already knows and understands what clay is. The ques- 
tion d knowledge must be posed without reference to the respective object 
and content & any knowledge. That is the kind of dtaAéyeoOat Plato for- 
merly used, following Socrates' example. Theatetus is unsure in the method 
and attempts to withdraw from the discussion. Socrates stops him by indicat- 
ing that he himself is just as unsure and would like to arrive at the truth dia- 
lectically. This maieutic method, as presented here, will be abandoned by 
Plato precisely in the present dialogue and in the ones following. 


47. (Relates to p. 93.) 


The knowledge and apprehension of beings are not made thematic for their own 
sakes but, instead, with a view to clarifying that which at any time can be 
grasped in aigOnotc and d6€a. The clarification of becoming and o nonbeing 
must also clarify Being itself. For, knowledge, perception, and opinion are not 
things for themselves, things that simply occur; on the contrary, knowledge is 
knowledge of; perception is perception of; having an opinion in having an opin- 
ion about. Insofar as knowledge is thematized, beings are co-thematized. The 
consideration bears on the known beings themselves. The phenomenon of 
knowledge includes an essential relation to beings. That which is known by me 
is in itself uncovered to me; the being is disclosed to me. 
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48. (Relates to p. 95.) 


Already from the beginning, Plato speaks not of knowledge, but of Being, be- 
coming, nonbeing. Theatetus now attempts a definition of knowledge: "It 
seems to me that one who knows something comports himsclf, to what he 
knows, in the mode of perception" {15lelf.). Knowledge = perception. Refer- 
ral of this statement back to Protagoras: homo mensura (152A 1ff.). What is is 
what shows itsclf. What shows itsclf is a being. To grasp beings is to let them 
show themselves in the mode of perception. But the fact is that a thing shows 
itsclf one way to onc percciver, another way to another. Onc person finds the 
wind cold, another not; onc finds it very cold, another slightly cold. What 
then is the wind itsclf? The question of daiveoBat is coupled to the question 
of the sclf-sameness of beings. Can somcthing be the same and yct show itself 
differently to different perceivers? What is the genuine Being of the being: its 
self-sameness or its otherness, its becoming? Question of the relation between 
Being and becoming: whether Being in the sense of constancy is what consti- 
tutes Being, or whether change and becoming are to be called that which 
genuinely is. In contrast to the earlier dialogues, Plato here tries to demon- 
strate, at least hypothetically, that at bottom the things that are becoming are 
beings in the proper scnsc, and the things at rest, on the other hand, properly 
are not. In question is not aigOnotc but, instcad, beings in the sense of the 
changeable. Since becoming is the transition between Being and nonbcing, 
there resides hercin the question of the j:1) ov: to what extent are nonbcings 
fundamentally beings? The question ("What is knowledge?”) should not be 
interpreted away. But that qucstion rests on the question of Being. 

First thesis: knowledge is aigGrotc. Perception is perception of This struc- 
ture is today called the intentional structure a@& comportment. Comportment 
is structurally directed to something. It is not the case that first of all there 
would be a soul present, which, by means o perception, would then direct it- 
self to something; on the contrary, perception as such is perception of Two 
basic philosophical approaches: comportment could be considered |. accord- 
ing to its intentional structure, or 2. in an objectivistic, naturalistic sense, j.¢., 
as a process, in a psychic subject, which unfolds in parallel with something 
physical outside. The latter is the approach characteristic a@ psychology and 
naturalistic philosophy. In Plato, 1 and 2 tend to coalesce. 

1. aio8nor<, always directed to beings: intentional character of percep- 
tion. By its very meaning, cvery perception includes an understanding of the 
perccived as a perccived being, even if the perception is an illusion. It pertains 
to the meaning o perception to intend—even if crroncously—the perccived 
as an actual being. Perception is always rclated to something present. 

2. Yet Plato's way of expounding the fundaments of perception has a different 
orientation: he attempts to prove that perception arises only inasmuch as the 
psychic is somehow affected by the physical. Natural scientificexplanation o the 
causes of perception. Plato: the perceived cannot itself be in the eyes, but it also 
cannot simply be something prerent-at-hand outside the eyes. For f the per- 
ceived itself were lying fixed somewhere, then it would not be different for each 
perceiver; so it must necessarily arise through an encounter between the per- 
ceiver and the being. 152D2ff.: there is not a Onc, a being in itself, nor can you 
address anything as such and such and as having these or those qualitics, be- 
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cause it never remains as something but, instead, always arises only at the mo- 
ment df perception. Protagoras's propositions based on this general thesis: noth- 
ing remains, everything is in motion. IF what I encounter in perception were, in 
itself, white then it would have to be so for every other perceiver.In order for the 
established facts to hold good, there must be change and the perceived as such 
must be determined by change. The perecived is reduced to kivnjotc. 

Example df the aotoayaAat (cf. 154C1ff.). 


49. (Relates to p. 97.) 


In these theses, there lies the problem of relation, and indeed as still unartic- 
ulated: being-other in the sense of difference and becoming-other in the 
sense d an event. The meaning of Being perhaps includes relation tn general, 
a thesis unprecedented at this stage of Plato's philosophy and first conceptual- 
ized in the Sophist and only within certain limits. Beings are always relative 
to the perceiver in the way they show themselves. The perceived itself can 
arise only through motion. Two moments are thereby necessary: acting and 
undergoing. Only from the connection of what acts and what undergoes can 
something cvyer arisc. Neither d these two moments is for itself: on the con- 
trary, acting is what it is only in conncction with an undergoing, and vice 
versa. This thesis significs: nothing is one and sclf-samce in itsclf; that which 
is is determined through motion, both active as well as passive. Therefore we 
must do away with the expressions “is" and "Being.” They derive mercly from 
habit and lack of understanding. Our language must not include any expres- 
sion that mcans something constantly present-at-hand. Everything is mov- 
ing, and motion alone characterizes Being. 

180Cff.: here the positive content d the discussions comes forth. 157D- 
180C is a confrontation d Plato with the contemporaneous philosophy. Plato 
shows that its attempts to refute Protagoras are insufficient and will remain 
so unless the phenomenon o motion is apprehended. 


50. (Relates to p. 99.) 


Gencral character of the perceived: the indeterminate. It will become determi- 
nate only @f it is determined in Adyoc. Kant: the manifold of appearances is in- 
determinate over and against the determinateness provided by the judgment of 
the understanding."' Exhibition of the connection between Being and Adyoc 
and of the relation & dixAéyecGar to the self-showing of Being itself. 


51. (Relates to p. 100f.) 


The essence of perception resides in the perceiver, and so the latter must be de- 
termined first o all. Otherwise somcthing frightful would result: there would 
be a multiplicity & perceptions juxtaposed to one another like individual men 
in a woodcn horse. Instcad, all the perceptions strive together toward onc Idca 
(tééa here in a broad sensc) which sees through the organs. The perceiver can- 
not be determined as the sum of the perceptual-organs. What we perccive be- 
longs to us oursclves. We ourselves are the pereciver, and this perceiver is some- 
thing self-same and remains constant throughout the changes in the perceived. 
From this something that is self-same, the organs first receive their meaning. 


67. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A 20/B 34. 
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The earlier discussion posited an interplay between the eyes and the things out- 
side. That consideration is now abandoned. In the phenomenal content of per- 
ceiving, nothing of that is given: in perceiving, I know nothing af the vibrations 
of the aether. 1. The organs through which we perceive belong to our body. 2. 
What I perccive through onc faculty 1 cannot perccive through another (cf. 
184E8[.). [low docs it happen that | discern something about the scen and the 
heard together? Low do / see the chiming clock as unitary? Llow can both determi- 
nations be integrated? The whole object is what is primarily given to me, and out 
d itl can then extract the individual moments. But that still docs not explain 
how I can discern something about both, how I can say: something heard and 
scen. | do not perccive the "and." It is already given that the heard thing is and 
the scen thing is: both are. if they arc two things, | can say: cach is other in rela- 
tion to the other. Likewisc, cach is the samc in rclation to itself. Both are two, 
and cach is onc. 185B7: duct tivoc¢; Through what do I apprehend that? With 
none of the senscs, and yct all this is already grasped with natural perception: 
sameness, difference, etc. Something is salty—I establish that through the 
tongue. But the fact that something is and is different: through what do I estab- 
lish such a thing? Obviously not with a faculty comparable to the sense organs; 
on the contrary, the soul itself seems to have these determinations in view, and 
indecd without an organ. 

By way of an analysis of what is already given in perception, we arrive at the 
problem of the conncction d Bcing with the soul. The soul sces Being in ad- 
vance and understands determinations such as cquality, numerical relations, 
etc. Being is a determination that in the highest degree accompanics cvery- 
thing given in perception. It is the soul itself, according to its very meaning, 
that tends toward Being and thus also toward all] other determinations, even 
ones such as "ugly," "beautiful," "good," “bad." The a-ya86v is now one charac- 
ter among others, and its disclosure is something in which the soul as such 
participates. The soul can bring about a correspondence, within the perceived, 
among the past, present, and future. I] cannot hear something past, but I can 
understand, for example, what is expected as something futural, etc. Even the 
determinations o time accompany those qualities. The comportment by which 
the soul grasps similar things is &voAoyiCecdau Adyoc grasps the similar. The 
Wvxt) considers these determinations and compares them, secs them in rcla- 
tion to one anothcr, distinguishcs one from the other, ctc. Koivetv: the soul 
“differentiates.” It can make stand out from beings the moments proper to 
Being. Plato names these characters in perceived Being a&vadoyiopata 
(186C2f.), and these are things that pertain to every (human) perception. To 
be surc, this is only the initial stage. At 186C, the decisive question: is it possible 
for somcone who has no apprchension of Being whatsoever to attain to the dis- 
closure of beings? It is impossible. Anyone who in principle cannot attain truth 
cannot attain knowledge. Perecption as such is incapable d apprehending be- 
ings, i.e., Being. If perception cannot apprehend Being, then it cannot disclose 
anything similar: aioOroic is not {OT UN). Admittedly, that is only a negative 
result, but it is positive in relation to Plato's earlier dialogues, since now the dif- 
ference becomes clear and does so within beings themselves. 

The perceived contains more than mere sensation; it also includes deter- 
minations such as otherness, which we do not sense and yet do perceive. 
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Perception can be true only if there is morc to it than merc sensation. Only 
where truth is attainable can knowledge be acquired. Pereeption cannot be 
knowledge: negative result. But the positive problem: how is there a connec- 
tion between sensation and the apprehension of beings in the unity of a full 
perception? There is an understanding of Being only where the soul itself sees 
and, as we will learn, speaks, where Aéyoc is also at work. Natorp: Plato is 
thereby close to Kant: ordering of sensation by the understanding, theory @ 
categories.“ Plato would have been the first to uncover the categorial deter- 
minations of beings.® It is correct that the ontological determinations of be- 
ings refer back to Adyoc, but this is not an interpretation of knowledge in 
Kant's sense. 

Distinction between sensuous and categorial intuition (Husserl, Logische 
Untersuchungen,” pt. 2, Sixth Investigation; to be sure, not without intending 
to forge a connection with Kant). "The board is black": this assertion is not 
completely fulfilled in the object: | cannot scnse "the" and "is" in the black 
board. They are meanings which cannot be scnsuously exhibited: they are 
non-sensuous, catcygorial. | have alrcady attributed to what is given, to the 
black, a determinate meaning, that of property. Straightforward perception 
involves sensuous as well as categorial (apprehension d something as a thing 
and in its Being) intuition. Plato takes up these phenomena tn the Theatetus, 
without mastering them. Discovery o the categorial versus the sensuous. 


52. (Relatesto p. 103.) 


The grasp of ontological determinations is characterized as d0€aCewy, “having 
a view or being of the opinion” about something, taking something for some- 
thing. That is an abandonment of the earlier position, where Plato placed 
56a in sharp opposition to vrais: 60a as connected to nonbeing. Here: 
something positive must reside in 66€c itself. What is 5d&a itself? Ff it is sup- 
posed to be knowledge, then it must be 56£a aAnOr\¢, for truth is essential to 
knowledge. 

Yet Plato docs not proceed to question O6€a GANOrj\¢ but, instead, false ddka. 
That is no accident: 1. it is historically conditioned; Antisthences: oUK éottv 
aviAéyev ["there is no contradiction"), "it is impossible to say something 
false": obK gotLy Wevdr) Aéyetv.” It is with this in mind that Plato thematizes 
falsc opinion. 2. Substantive motive: in general, the falsc counts as a nonbcing, 
and the truc as a being. False opinion in related to a nonbcing. Problem: how 
can there be a rclation to a nonbcing? The latter must then, in some sense, be! 
Question d the Being of nonbeing, question of Being itself. The second part of 
the Theatetus, too, is centered ultimately on the question of Being. Plato must 
have already at that time possessed the solution piven in the Sophist. 

Positive consequences of the first part of the dialogue. That is to be empha- 
sized against Natorp, who characterized it all as an accessory, mere critique af 
the contradictions held by others. A definite epistemological approach guides 


68. See above, p. 103, n. 54, and pp. 135f., 233. 
69. Natorp, p. 76. 

70. See above, p. 101, n. 48. 

71. See above, p. 103, n. 51. 
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Natorp's interpretation of the Theatetus:Plato exhibits hoyog next to aigOncI<c; 
critical concept o knowledge over and against the dogmatic concept; the lat- 
ter would be represented in 50&a; the object, and beings, are posited by 
thought; and thus the two parts: 1. critical concept of knowledge, 2. refuta- 
tion of the dogmatic concept.” But it is exactly the reverse: it is precisely the 
second part that moves toward the positive. 60€a as dogmatic representation 
is Natorp's interpretation, from taking Plato's examples too literally. 

1) 187B-189B: d0€&Cetv :WEevdr is impossible. Plato first of all confronts 
his opponents. 2) But 189B-190E: false opinion means that one's opinion is 
directed to something else, confusion with something else: €t@QOod0CELV. Phe- 
nomenon o otherness. Otherness means not to be like that one. Included 
therein is a moment of negation: again the problem of nonbeing. 3) 190E- 
200: d0Ga as ovvarpis aidOnoEews Kal diavoias, "conjunction of the per- 
ceived with what is meant." 


53. (Relates to p. 104.) 


Can a person see something and yet see nothing? A person indeed sees some- 
thing, if he sees a one, for unity is of course something. Thus whoever has an 
opinion about something does necessarily have an opinion about a one, hence 
about a being. Whoever has an opinion about a nonbeing has an opinion 
about nothing; and if his opinion is about nothing, then he does not have an 
opinion, for having an opinion is always having an opinion about. False opin- 
ion does not exist. This is playing with the phenomenon of intentionality. For 
the Greeks, it was excluded a priori that opinion could be false. Of course, this 
consequence is brought out only for the sake ofa sharper fixing of the prob- 
lem: whether in this way the phenomenon of 60Ea is touched at all? As long 
as these are the alternatives, it is not touched. 


54. (Relates to p. 105.) 


It must be shown that in d0£ACetv there is hovog, which apprehends some- 
thing as something. AOYyO< is conceived as a determinate kind of speaking 
about beings; as having these or those qualities. This conception of AOYoC was 
obscure up to then. Antisthenes: we can never assert more than that some- 
thing is self-same: the horse is the horse; not: the horse is black.” 

d0Ea = Aoyocs. This definition is something new within Plato's thinking; 
it is established in the Sophist. In Greek philosophy, Aristotle was the first to 
acquire a more precise concept of Aoyog in the sense of "assertion." Phenom- 
enologically, assertion is the showing of something as something. For such a 
hoyog to be possible, a first "something" must be pre-given. This pre-given 
something is specified in the assertion as this particular something, the de- 
terminant something. The structure of Aoyoc is characterized by the "as." 
This phenomenon of the "as" needs to be disclosed. Plato still does not see it. 
Even Aristotle does not grasp it conceptually. Question: in an assertion, how 
can two things (thepre-given something and the determinant something) be 
related to a one? That is a difficulty for the Greeks, because of a purely theo- 


72. See above, p. 103, n. 54. 
73. See above, p. 105, n. 60. 
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retically (not phenomenologically) acquired preconception of hoyog (Antis- 
thenes, influenced by Parmenides): if "is" is to have a meaning, then] can say 
only: the board is the board; not: the board is black. Antisthenes conceives of 
Adyog as identification, and specifically of something pregiven with itself. 
That is why the Theatetus is constantly discussing the Etegov, the “other,” and 
its determination. 

Now as to false 66a: an assertion is false if something pre-given is ad- 
dressed as somcthing it is not, e.g., the board is red. Something is addressed 
as anonbcing. If the Greek theory & Adyoc is maintained, then it would have 
to be possible to identify a being with some nonbeing. But that is not possible, 
and so there is no false opinion. Assertion is identification. This thesis is al- 
ways already at the foundation. A mistaken seeing, a mis-seeing: something 
pre-given is addressed as something it is not. If I say someone approaching me 
is so-and-so, then that means: something I encounter is addressed as some- 
thing known to me. Thereby the assertion can indeed be false. The Greek 
thesis fails. Nevertheless, Plato's result is not purely negative; there is the in- 
sight that assertion is not simply a matter of identification but, instead, that 
two things are asserted in relation to each other. 


55. (Relates to p. 105.) 

Otherness: the one is other than the other. The fact that the other is not the 
one docs not makc it nothing, as had always been said. Otherness must not be 
posited as nothing, but as an actual other, as something. évavtiwot: contra- 
dictory opposition: avtiOecic: this opposition does not posit nothing against 
something but, instead, some one thing against another. The éteQotn¢ is de- 
termined as (xvtiOeatc; versus the sophists, who used the word évavtiwoic. 
In Aristotle, the ferminologyis reversed. 

These phenomena have still not been clarified today. We have no right to 
disdain Plato. 


56. (Relatesto p. 106.) 
False opinion serves as the guidcline for the discussion od the second thesis, 
émaotyL = b6£a AANA. It is shown first of all that false opinion is impossi- 
ble. Then a discussion of this phenomenon as GAAodoéia, “mis-directed opin- 
ion" = étegodoéeiv. The discussion begins at 189C. The question is whether 
falsc opinion amounts to our positing onc thing for another, étegoy avtiétégou 
(cf. 189C2f.), “something for something clsc." Plato docs not say “as" but, rather, 
“for.” To posit onc in placc of the other is impossible, because that would be to 
identify things that utterly exclude each other. Question: what comportment 1s 
it by which in general | address or determine something pre-given? That which, 
in perception, is more than aioOnoic is related to the soul and is now to be de- 
termined more precisely. This O.avoetoCat ts nothing other than Adyoc. "This 
‘speaking all the way through’ is what the soul carries on with itself regarding 
what it sees" (cf.189E4{f.). This speaking is, more precisely, a discourse of the 
soul with itsclf, taking place in silence. The soul makes beings, as they are, cx- 
plicit in their determinations. Discourse of the soul with itself regarding what it 


74. See above, p. 105, n. 60. 
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sees. d0€a = “fully carried out discourse," AOyog etonuévoc (cf. 190A5). 
Socrates: if 66&a is such a speaking all the way through, then I say that éteQov 
étegov eivat: "The one is the other" (190A8), But can I say that? The ox is the 
horse? Impossible! But in fact I do not say anything like that. Therefore €teQov 
€TEQOV Eivat is impossible. It is impossible to say in AOYOS two things as differ- 
ent. On the other hand, if I say only one, I can never address it as something 
else, never utter anything mistaken. éteQod0EEiVv is impossible. An attempt to 
determine AGyo¢ more precisely. Now the positivephenomenon breaks through 
in Plato, though he does not put it into effect. 


57. (Relates to p. 109.) 


The distinction is now expounded further, at 192A. Distinction between what 
is perceived and what is merely represented. In mis-seeing, Socrates in a cer- 
tain sense hovers before my mind. I know many things, though I am not now 
beholding them in the flesh, and perhaps have never seen them in the flesh. 
How is it possible to know something without presently perceiving it? Reten- 
tion, memory. In our soul, there is a wax tablet— Democritus already uses this 
image—with impressions that are retained longer or more briefly, according 
to the quality of the wax. I can see something, and I can also, on account of 
the wax, know something I am not presently seeing. X is brought together 
with Socrates, who has already been impressed on the tablet. Socrates relates 
the following possibilities (192Dff.): 1) 1 can know you both, Theodorus and 
Theatetus, but do not perceive you; both are only preserved on the wax tablet 
of my soul. In that case, it will not happen that I take the one for the other. 2) 
I know the one, but the other not at all. And I do not perceive either of you. 
Also in this case, I will not take the one I know for the one I do not know. 3) 
1 know neither of you, and I perceive neither one. Here, again, no mistaking 
is possible. 4) I know both, you both hover before my mind. If I now see you 
both unclearly in the distance, I will endeavor to discern who you both are. 
This desire to know, to prove, is carried out in this way: I try to attribute to X 
and Y the corresponding image in my soul. If | attribute to X the correspond- 
ing image, then I recognize him. But I can also mistake the two images, so 
that I mis-see both X and Y. But both must be given to me, for such a mis-see- 
ing to be possible, and at the same time the "image," OnLElov, of each must 
be given, if only so as to mistake the two images. False opinion therefore does 
not merely float in the air; on the contrary, it is possible only on the basis of 
aicOnoi and d:a&vown. For a mis-seeing to be possible, there must exist per- 
ception and memory. 

But this definition also fails, for we can be mistaken even in realms where 
perception is out of the question: e.g., the realm of numbers. 

Antisthenes: AOyoc is tautology. Plato: GAAOdoEia in opposition to 
TAVTOV. GVVAUIC aidOoEews Kai dtavoiag ["Conjunction of perceptions 
and thought"]. To be sure, the phenomenon of the "as" still remains obscure 
for Plato and Aristotle. In P)ato, it is at first the avti, the "in the place of": thus 
I indeed have two things, but not both at once; instead, I exchange one for the 
other. On the other hand, however, in genuine AOyoc, both are given unitar- 
ily and at the same time. 
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58. (Relates to p. 110.) 


The definition of knowledge as truc opinion cannot be maintained. Truc and 
correct opinion, c.g., in courts of law, is correct conviction about the state of 
affairs, although the judge was not present at the deed; still, there is correct 
judgment. Yet this correct conviction cannot be called knowledge. 1 must 
have the possibility of testing and cstablishing what 1 know by turning at 
every moment to the things themselves. What is the difference between cor- 
rect opinion and knowledge? 


59. (Relates to p. 112.) 


Naming is not knowledge in the genuine sense. It is impossible in Adyo¢ to 
determine any once of the clements. For the essence of Adyos is the composi- 
tion of onc thing with anothcr. For such Aéyo¢ to be possible, the being must 
also bc composite, so that out d it a component can be drawn out. But the 
OTOXEWA are un-composed; they are ultimate parts, and are therefore un- 
knowable, scarcely perceivable, and are accessible, in a broad sense, only toa 
simple onlooking. The elements of writing are the letters. What is combined, 
avdAAaietv, out f them are "syllables," ovAAaBat (203A3). At issue are for- 
mal structures: clements and combinations. 

It is indeed possible to have an opinion about beings, even clements, just as 
they arc, but not to know them. For what is knowable is only what is a compos- 
ite and on that account can be taken apart (cf. Sophist).Only on the basis of this 
new version of the concept of Being is it understandable how Plato can say that 
something is self-same, one. Determinations such as “this,” “that,” “it itself," 
and “one” are characters that belong to every being, megrtgéxovta ["things 
running around loose"] (202AS5): they are formal determinations d Being. 
Analogy between the soul and a dovecote: the doves that have no fixed place 
and can determine every single thing are TegitgéXOVTa. Result: what is know- 
able in AGyoc is only what is determinable in a combination, such that it is 
graspable with respect to somcthing clsc. 


60. (Relates to p. 113.) 


The parts o a whole have a very different relation to the totality than do the 
parts of a sum. Need to distinguish between a sum and a whole, though they 
both have the formal character of a totality. A totality consists in, or is related to, 
parts. Kinds ¢f totalities: a)sum, compositum. Parts here are pieces; adding pieces 
together = a sum. b) Whole, totum. The parts that correspond to a whole have 
the character o& moments. Plato shows that a whole, versus a sum, has its own 
Gestalt, its own eldoc. This Gestalt cannot be attained by starting with the parts 
but, instead, already precedes them (203E). Distinction between "sum," 71@v, 
and ohov, “wholc." Indced Plato's terminology is still uncertain. The word- 
whole is in itsclf a onc and cannot be resolvedinto clements without being de- 
stroyed. Consequence: then the unitariness of the efduc is also inaccessibleand 
can be apprchendcd only through atoOnou. Yet Plato attempts to show that the 
#l60¢ can be removed from its isolation. The question is whether the ontological 
determinations of beings are perceivable only for themselves or whether they 
can be delimited in AGyoc. Problem of the dialectic as the purely ontological 
problem of apprehending the ontological connections of the Ideas among them- 
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selves. By upholding the thesis that the clements are unknowable, Plato comes 
to rectify the thesis. In learning, we procced from the elements: so they are in 
fact accessible. Thus the clements are knowable. The whole also has a unitary 
character. Plato's discussion stops at these two propositions. 


61. (Relates to p. 114.) 


At 206D, AGYOS is determined as “assertion,” in the sense of something ex- 
pressed. What the soul thinks for itself, in silently speaking to itself, can be 
made visible for others by means & dwn, an “utterance," "expression," & 
the words. Plato also calls such Aoyog, in the sense of an expressed proposi- 
tion, an "image," EldwAov. 

Second determination of Aoyog at 206E: the Aéywv ["speaker"] speaks 
when he answers the question, "What is that?” Reappropriation of the So- 
cratic determination. Nevertheless, Aoyog has a relation to a étepov. This 
Aoyog. the onc that shows what something is, has the character of traversing 
the individual determinations of beings and aiming at the whole. 

Third definition at 208C: Aoyog is the assertion in which what is distinc- 
tive about a being is exposed in such a way that this being is utterly distin- 
guished from all other beings. 

Here Socrates abandons the discussion o the question of what knowledge 
is. The question remains open. Yet the result is not negative. The problem of 
dialectic has been prepared. 


62. (Relates to p. 1144.) 


The first definition shows that an apprchcnsion of beings is impossible with- 
out Aovog. Aoyog itsclf is then discussed. In the treatment of the sccond defi- 
nition, Aoyog is charactcrized as auv, aAAo, étegov. Third definition: the 
ovv is a composite. Bcings themsclves have the structure € ouAAaBat. On- 
tological structure and the structure of language: a strict corrclation (forthe 
Grecks) between beings and expressed discourse. The structure d beings is 
reflected in discourse about them. 

First appearance of the phenomenon of the specific difference. Cf. Aristo- 
tle: eido7ta1¢ diacpooa ["the eidos-making difference"] (Topics Z 6, 143b7f.): 
the difference that makes the genus a species, differentia specifica, the differ- 
ence that alone constitutes the species as such. 

Plato's procedure can make clear only the distinction between what is 
known and what is not known. Socrates: art d the midwife. The conclusion & 
the dialogue indicates very well that the discussion ought to be taken up 
again as soon as possible and shows that Plato ts already in possession of the 
resolution worked out in the Sophist. 

What is thereby acquired regarding the two main questions? The soul has 
a primordial relation to Being. The basic comportment of the soul is Aoyog. 
Aoyoc—6v. This relationship belongs to the soul itself. A being is as such re- 
lated to an other. ov is at the same time &tegov. Question: how is it possible 
for Aovog to be related to ov, and how can oy (grasped as é&v ever since Par- 
menides),as the One, be essentially the other? Being is the one self-enclosed 
whole. Parmenides' constructive concept of ov must be modified according to 
the phenomena. How is Being to be grasped such that Aovog, which is itself 
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an ov, stands related to another ov? And how is it possible that the structure 
o Being includes a relatedness to what is other? Only f Being is apprehended 
differently, is duaAéyeoGat possible: the exposition of the general characters 
of Being itself. Already in the Theatetus, Plato names "sameness," "thisness," 
"otherness," ctc., as characters of every being. The result, versus Plato's posi- 
tion in the Republic, is that Bcing in itsclf is multiple. ov itsclf is determined as 
samc, other, this, that, individual. There is a multiplicity of Ideas. iow can 
we conccive o the basic determinations in their connectedness? 

Plato's Sophist: the modification of the concept of Being resides in Plato's 
claim that Being is dUvapic Kowwviac TOV YEVEOV, i.c., that there is the 
"possibility of a connection among the highest determinations” belonging to 
Being in gencral. 

Among the original determinations o Being, there exists such a KOLWWvia, 
“clamping together." Plato demonstrates that with respect to five basic deter- 
minations. Pertaining to Being itself are "sameness," tavtdv, “otherness,” 
étevov, "motion," Kivnotc (andin addition Egwe, pvxt}, Aoveg),and "rest," 
otacic.” Everything self-same is, as the same, Being and is also, as the same, 
other. Possibility of co-presence with one another: maQovoia. Co-present in 
Being are already sameness, otherness, motion, and otco1c. (Being itself is 
one of the five determinations!) That makes it possible for Aoyog to be related 
to a éteoov, Ln Ov. Therefore Aoyog is not tautological, and dialectic is onto- 
logically possible. To be sure, difficultics remain. 


63. (Relatesto p. 116.) 


Let us mention only onc question. In the Republic, the conncction of all the 
Idcas culminates in the highest Idea of the e&yaOdv. The latter has disap- 
peared from Plato's dialectical project. Question: how can the cya8ov play a 
fundamental role in the clarification of Bcing? This also applics to Plato's late 
dialogue, the Timaeus, and to Aristotle. Possibility of a solution: knowledge is 
akivrotc of the soul, an action. Every action is related to something which is 
to be made actual. Beings are that for the sake d which | place mysclf on the 
path of knowledge. Being is characterized as that for the sake of which I have 
knowledge: relatedness of Being to an end for the sake of which it exists. This 
end is naively grasped as a being and as the @yaQdv. Insofar as knowledge is 
conceived as an action, Being must be characterized as ayaQov. This "for the 
sake df which" is apprehended as something higher in relation to Being. But 
that is no longer a character of Being as such; instead, it is relative to knowl- 
edge. The cryaB6v is not a purely ontological determination. 


64. (Rclatestop. 117.) 


Relation between Being and value. Values as such are fictive. To bring in val- 
ues is to misunderstand the Greck way of questioning. The "validity" o val- 
ues is a modern invention (],otze™). The concept of valuc must be reduced to 
ov. If the analysis purcly and simply thematized the ov, then the step to an 
&ya0ov would be avoided. To address Being as &ya8dv is to misunderstand 


75. See above, p. 115. 
76. Cf. H. Lotze, Logik. Leipzig, 1843, p. 7. 
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Being. It is no accident that later in Plato the problem of the ayaQov, in its 
original function, disappears. Yet Plato did not adhere to the purely ontologi- 
cal problematic but, instead, tied it again to the Being of nature and then ex- 
plained the Being of beings in terms of a creation (by a demiourgos). 

Relapse from the height of the Sophist. Aristotle tries to sustain the height 
of the ontological problem. 


65. (Relates to p. 117.) 


To speak of Plato’s philosophy as a system is out of the question. But that is 
not a drawback. Everything is open, under way, approach, obscure; which is 
precisely what makes it productive, leading further on. No system; instead, 
actual work on the matters at issue. That is why such a philosophy is ageless. 
The meaning of scientific research is not to disseminate finished truth, but to 
pose genuine problems. 

That is also the character of Aristotle's philosophy, which is traditionally 
taken to be even more of a doctrinal edifice. Aristotle attempts to appropriate 
positively the impulses driving Plato's philosophy. Three basic questions: 

1. The problem of the distinction between the formal and the concrete de- 
terminations of Being. Every being is self-same and other. But it is question- 
able whether every being is moving, or is rather at rest. Beings in the mathe- 
matical sense are not determined through kivnotc, but also not through 
OTAOIC. 

2. Still unresolved is the question of the connection od the dialectical 
schema itself with Being. Being remains the guiding idea, to which the other 
categorial determinations of Being are related. 

3. Is it possible to work out the problem of Being in such a way that Being 
is apprehended as having one sense, or is the concept of Being polysemic? 


66. (Relatesto p. 118.) 


Opposition Thales-Plato: Being conceived as a being versus the attaining of 
the difference and even of Aoyoq as the mode of grasping Being. In opposi- 
tion to Parmenides, Plato sees the Etegov. Being is the "possibility of mutual 
belonging together," dvvautcs Kkotvaviac (Sophist). 

Katiyyooelv: "to assert" in an emphatic sense. The category is preeminent 
Aoyogq. Aoyog as "assertion" is at the same time determined by truth. dvvautc, 
"potentiality": what does potentiality signify in relation to Being? avv ["to- 
gether with"]. In this way, various aspects of Aoyoq are expounded, ones that 
lead to Aristotle's ontological problematic. 


67. (Relates to p. 122.) 


The young Hegel was already very occupied with Aristotle and found there 
his own philosophical impetus. Schleiermacher stimulated the editing of Ar- 
istotle's works. Trendelenburg and Bonitz: historiographical research into 
Aristotle. Brentano: beginning of the systematic elaboration of Aristotelian 
philosophy. On the other hand, Neo-Kantianism was a hindrance. There 
Kant was seen essentially as an epistemologist, and the discussion centered 
on the relation between idealism and realism. Aristotle was then character- 
ized as a realist, i.e., as taking up a backward and naive standpoint. In fact, 
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however, there 1s neither idealism nor realism in ancient philosophy. Abso- 
lute authority of Aristotle in the Middle Ages: philosophus dicit ["the philoso- 
pher says"]. The Middle Ages now seem a time df darkness. Aristotle was 
viewed as an apothecary. Here in Marburg was the main opposition against 
Aristotle, and yct important works also originated here. Then came more 
openness to Aristotle and the recognition that he has a closer connection to 
Plato than to Thomas Aquinas or to the realism of the nineteenth century. 


68. (Relates to p. 124.) 


1. The question ¢ Being. Mct. I. Ontological questioning arrives at a double con- 
cept d ontology and so must pass through a stage of oscillation. To under- 
stand beings as bcings, to achicve a genuinc grasp d beings, can mean, on the 
onc hand, to cxposce that particular being which most adequatcly satisfics the 
idca d Being. Question of that which most properly is, the original being, 
from which all the others are derived. For this, the idea ad Being docs not 
need to be made explicit. On the other hand, the question of the Being of be- 
ings in general, inquiry not only into the one most proper being, but also into 
the derived beings—with respect to their Being. Even this latter questioning 
does not need to survey the entire horizon. Aristotle does not manage to sur- 
mount this double concept. Philosophy is for him: 1) Neary drAccpia 
("first philosophy™], 2) science of the most proper being, of the divine being, 
with which all other bcings have a certain connection: theology. 

Mct. F 1: here the genuine concept o& philosophy as science of Being is to be 
exposed. "There is a science, a scicncc is possible, which considers beings as be- 
ings, just inasmuch as they are, with respect to their Being” (1003a21). This 
scicnce thematizes Bcing "and those determinations that pertain to Bcing as 
such" {1003a21{.), The idca of the scicnce d Being is here formally fixed once 
and for all. Delimited against the other sciences: it coincides with none of them. 
The other sciences thematize beings; they cut out a region do beings to consider. 
Nor does this science investigate the sum total of beings, all beings. None of the 
other sciences take into view what is to be said about Being in general, as a 
whole. All other sciences cut out a region from the universal realm of beings 
and investigate what belongs to this ontological region, what is co-given with 
it. Geometry treats of a determinate being, space. But now the question is about 
Being. Insofar as the question is scientific, it is about the principles that consti- 
tute Being as Being. Whatever is cxpounded about Bcing must necessarily be 
brought into relation with something that in a certain sense is @uotc. Being, its 
principles, and its characters arc also still something clse. Predicament: Being 
is not nothing but is also not a being: it is “somcthing like that which persists in 
itself." pvc is not “nature” but, instcad, in a formal sensc is “that which exists 
on the basis of itsclf," persists in itsclf. This science of Being, whose domain can 
nowhere be lodycd within the realm cof beings, docs nevertheless not treat of 
nothing. The ontic explanation o beings on the basis of a preeminent being is 
distinct from an ontological interpretation of beings as beings. 

"If even the questions posed by the ancients, who were investigating the ele- 
ments, implicitly aimed at the basic determinations od beings as such, then 
these elements must be thought as determinations of beings in general and not 
merely as pertaining to a region o& beings" (1003a28ff.). Task of the science 
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Being: to grasp the first causes o beings, the latter taken precisely as beings, 
TAG NOOTAC aitiag TOV OVTOS (cf. 1003431). This science is the scicnce of the 
first causcs. These causes, however, arc principles and are themselves powers, 
ctc., and thus they themsclves are. This science deals with ultimate principles, 
not those df beings, but the ones df Being. That formulation is full of contradic- 
tion, inasmuch as the causes are always taken as beings. Thus Being is reduced 
to a being; it happens already in Aristotle, and especially in scholasticism. 


69. (Relates to p. 125.) 


Regarding |: in what sense can Being in general be the object of a science? 
Central question of ontology. A step beyond Plato; total revolution of the idea 
of ontology. Seemingly, a dogmatic answer, yet this is only a response to the 
problematic of Mer, B: what is (andcan be) the object of the fundamental sci- 
ence? Can the highest genera of beings constitute the principles of Being? In 
other words, is Plato's approach to ontology tenable, if it is cut to the measure 
of the interpretation of Being itsclf (995b16ff. and b28ff.)? Plato: basic deter- 
minations, yévn, from which all other beings originate. Example of the dove- 
cote. The yévny are dux maoa@v (Theatetus, 197D8), determinant of cvery 
being. They are connected among themsclves; they stand in Kowwvia. Aris- 
totle's critical question: can the yév1) also represent the principles o Being? 
Put more pointedly: does Being have the character d a penus at all? Can 
Being, sameness, unity be characterized as genera? 


70. (Relates to p. 126.) 


In Mer. B 3, 998b14-28, this question is posed: "If the genera, yévr, most of 
all have the character of basic determinations, then which of the genera func- 
tion as principles: the highest oncs or the lowest (the final ones, that have no 
further gencra under them)? If the most general (most widespread) determi- 
nations posscss morc of the character of basic determinations, then the most 
universal of the genera are obviously the basic determinations. For these are 
asserted in regard to cach and cvery thing. Thus there will be as many basic 
determinations of beings as there are first genera. Therefore ov, ‘Beimg' as 
well as ‘unity’ will be such basic determinations. They constitute the basic 
structure ¢ Being, ovcia.” These basic determinations are always already 
co-intended, even f they are not made explicit. 

"But it is impossible that either Being or unity constitute a genus of beings" 
(998b22). This is Aristotle's negative formulation: Betng can never have the 
character o a genus. Negative proof: "The differences of every genus must 
necessarily be and in each case must be one (difference). But it is impossible 
for the species of a genus to be attributed to the appurtenant differences, and, 
morcover, there is no genus without its species. Therefore, if Being or unity 
had the character of a gcnus, then no difference could be or could at all be one; 
but if, as in fact is the casc, Bcing and unity are not gencra, then they could 
not be basic determinations cithcr, presupposing that every principle has the 
character of a genus" (998b23if.). 

What needs to be proved is the claim that the basic determinations of beings 
as beings, and Bcing itself, cannot be genera. Being is not a genus. The proof is 
worked out indircetly on the basis of the impossibility of the VMOOE1<; if its 
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consequences are impossible, then the thesis is untenable as well. Homo animal 
rationale: teaching example, to clarify the proof. Animal possesses, in its meth- 
odological significance, the character of a genus. It is the general determina- 
tion, "living being," which is here further determined by "rationale," a new 
character that is not already contained in "animal." That further determination, 
which effectively differentiates the genus "animal," is "ratio." Ratio is the differ- 
ence; it introduces a division into the genus. It produces a species; it is El}S07TOLOS. 
I pertain to the species “homo.” Ratio is not included in the idea of the genus, ani- 
mal. Furthermore, the species, "homo," cannot be asserted of "ratio": ratio is pos- 
sible not only as a human mode of Being, but it also pertains to the Being of 
God. The difference is not included in the genus. Now, to apply this example, 
ov (Being) is substituted for "animal." If Being were a genus, then the differ- 
ences, which differentiate the genus into definite species, should not have the 
determination by which we say "they are." The difference as such cannot al- 
ready possess the character of Being. If so, then there are no differences and 
thus also no species. If Being is supposed to be a genus, then the differences and 
the species necessarily have the determinations that already residein the genus 
itself. That contradicts the very meaning of species. So there are two possibili- 
ties: 1. either Being is a genus, one to which no species correspond, for in that 
case species cannot be. But a genus that excludes the very possibility of species 
is not a genus. 2. Or differences and species indeed are, but then the result is 
that Being cannot be understood as a genus. Now, there are in fact differences 
and species. Therefore ov is not a yévoc. This proof, however, is merely nega- 
tive. The universality of the basic determination of all beings has become ques- 
tionable. That is Aristotle's advance beyond Plato. In what sense is Being? In 
what sense are the categories of Being principles of beings? What constitutes the 
principle-ness of these principles? The answer to this question and the supple- 
ment to the negative solution are presented in the first paragraph of Met. f 2. 


71. (Relates to p. 127f.) 


All these meanings are related to health, but not in the same way. Likewise, 
the various meanings of Being are modifications of the relation to one basic 
meaning. This €v constitutes the unity of the manifold meanings of Being. In 
all the meanings of "healthy," "health" itself is co-intended in some way or 
other. "Analogical meaning," Kat’ avadoyiay. This Ev is also called a pia 
XOX (cf. 1003b6), a "single, primary principle," on the basis && which the 
various existing objects are grasped as existing. The problem of the relation of 
the meanings of Being among themselves only now comes to the fore. 

Aristotle uses the expression TOAAaxcc in reference to the word "Being" 
in three ways: 1. multiplicity of Being (cf. Met. E 2, 1026a33ff.): four basic 
meanings, and according to them Being is articulated as: a) the ov of the cat- 
egories, b) the ov Kata ovEBEBNKOG, c) OV we AANVEc, and d) OV duvapiEt 
Kal évegyeta. ov KaTA OVEBEBNKOG (b)is roughly translated: "Being in the 
sense of co-givenness." This is one kind of moAAayaic, one kind of the "multi- 
plicity" of Being. 

2. Met. Z 1, 1028al0ff.: To ov Aevetat moAAaxwe: a) ti eotty, b) moLdv, c) 
mooov, d) 7E0C TL. This second multiplicity is a multiplicity within the mean- 
ing la. The ov of the categories breaks down into a new moAAaxarc. 
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In Mer. T, Aristotle intends neither 1 nor 2 but, instead, both pressed to- 
gether. This doubling of the moAAaywes has been overlooked previously, in 
particular by Jaeger. The problem to be exposed is how these two kinds of 
TOAAQAX@S are connected to each other. In the 7oAAaXwc of the categories, 
the other three are included. 

Example of health: just as the various meanings of "healthy" are related to 
the bodily state of health, so the meanings of Being are related to a basic 
meaning. We say of a being that it is: 1. Ott OVOLaL,” because "it is in itself 
something present-at-hand," 2. because it is a maon ovolac, a "state of some- 
thing present-at-hand," 3. d80c etg OVOIav, the "way toward the presence-at- 
hand" of something, 4. :pOoga, the "disappearance" out of presence-at-hand, 
5. MOLOTNS, because it is a "quality," 6. aTtodacic, nonbeing. The meanings 1 
through 6 all have a relation to ouaia. All these meanings o Being are 71Q0¢ 
év. That one basic meaning is ovoia. 1. ovoiat, plural of "present-at-hand." 
ouoia in the singular means "presence-at-hand in general"; in the plural: 
"present-at-hand things," ones that are in the mode of presence-at-hand. 2. 
ouaia, "some one thing present-at-hand." 3. ti, the "what," the essence. If 
now all the basic significations are related back to a €v, then that means back 
to ovoia in the sense of presence-at-hand. Met. [ 2, 1003b17: “that on which 
the other meanings of Being depend, the basic meaning through which all 
other meanings of Being are asserted." I do not understand "healthy" if I do 
not relate the expression to "health" in the sense of the health of the body. Yet 
this basic meaning is not a genus. The kind o modalization proper to pres- 
ence-at-hand, the basic meaning of Being, is different than that of genus and 
species and is fixed in the term "analogical meaning." Aristotle did not clarify 
its precise structure, one which is still obscure today. 

Now, insofar as we expose the relation to the basic meaning, we thereby 
acquire the unitary sphere of the thematic object of this science, namely, 
Being itself. All ontological structures refer back necessarily to the basic 
meaning, which is accessible though an aig@notc. Just as in geometry all in- 
dividual objects and nexuses presuppose space and refer back to space, so 
here with regard to Being. Space is already understood in a basic apprehen- 
sion. So also Being is accessiblein a primordial alo@notc, which is not a sense 
perception but, instead, a pure direct apprehension of the object itself. Aris- 
totle showed only that this is required as a matter of principle. 

Inasmuch as the fundamental science has Being in general as its object, the 
structure of ontology can also be clarified by delimiting it against the ontology 
of beings in the sense of nature, i.e., against mathematics and cduouc ["phys- 
ics"]. How does the universality of the domain of the object of ontology relate 
to the universality o mathematics and physics? The problem is formulated 
more pointedly in Met. K 4ff. It is a matter of the same problem treated in Met. 
B and E. Met. K used to be considered spurious. Jaeger” showed that it must be 
attributed to Aristotle, at least chaps. 1-8; but chaps. 8-12 are genuine as well. 

The question of Being must be posed independently of any question con- 
cerning determinate beings. For this reason there comes at first (Mer. K 3, 


77. For the citations, see above, p. 128. 
78. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 63-88; and Aristoteles, p. 217ff. 
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1061a26ff.) an oricntation with respect to two sciences that have determinate 
beings as their objects: mathematics and physics. Just as mathematicians carry 
out their investigations within a sphere o things they have acquired by adopt- 
ing a determinate perspective, so it is the same with regard to Being as such. 
adaigeatc = “abstraction.” Mathematicians indeed consider what is sensuous, 
but they abstract from everything, so that what remains left over is merely the 
“how much," the pure extension in its amount and its continuity. They then 
consider this extension according to one, two, or three dimensions, but only 
with respect to quantity and continuity—in no other respect. Meaning of the 
abstraction: positive freeing up df pure space in its extension and continuity. It 
is only within this sccure region d pure space that mathematicians reccive 
their various problems. A unitary region is given, that of gcomctry. In this way, 
the claboration o pure spacc as such is carricd out: whatever belongs to pure 
spacc as such. Physics, on the other hand, the science of nature in motion, con- 
siders all objective nexuscs with respect to motion. Physics indeed considers 
bcings, but not with respect to their Bcing as such. To consider them in that re- 
spect is to pursuc philosophy. 

In Mer. K 3, 1061b7, Aristotle arrives at his positive determination ¢o phi- 
losophy, and it stands opposed to Plato. Dialecticsand sophistry are concerned 
only with things that are co-given precisely in beings, properties that are en- 
countered by chance. They do not treat of beings with respect to their Being; 
only philosophy does. Thereby Aristotle, and his ontology, are delimited 
against Plato. Plato’s diaAéyecOat lacks a unitary perspective on Being as 
such. Plato also includes in his dialectical schema Kivnoic and otaaic. For 
Aristotle, Kivnoic and otcxot do not pertain to pure Being. Aristotle has 
thereby fixcd forall time the idca o a pure science of Being. This delimitation 
occurs at Mer. 2, 1004b17. Dialcctics and sophistry arc, so to speak, dressed 
in the same garments as philosophy, but they fundamentally are not philoso- 
phy. Sophistry mercly appcars to be so. On the other hand, the dialecticians 
indeed take their task scriously and positively, they treat of the Kovvov, but 
they lack an orientation toward the idea a Being. Both move in the same do- 
main as philosophy. Dialectics is distinguished through its kind of possibili- 
ties: it has only limited possibilities, it can only seek. Philosophy, on the con- 
trary, allows an understanding to arise. The sophists are distinguished 
through their peculiar decision with regard to scientific research: they are 
not serious, they merely want to win people over. 

Thus philosophy treats of Bcing as Being. This oricntation is carried out in 
AOYOG, in assertion, in the way beings are spoken of as beings and as such and 
such. 


72. (Relates to p. 130f.) 


It is in Aristotle that Ayog first comes genuinely alive. AGyoc = "assertion." 
In Aristotle, to "assert" (= Katryyopelv} reccives its meaning in relation to 
Katnyovia. Low does it happen at all that in philosophy katryyooiat are the 
theme of the investigations? Adyoc = "expressing" of something as some- 
thing. Aristotle had a sharper vision of this structure. Aéyetv TL Kata TLVOG, 
with respect to an other; the same katc& as in the word Katnyooia. We today 
reverse the construction: 
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How can something like categories be acquired at all on the basis of AOyoc? 
What are categories? What was the guiding principle for Aristotle's acquisi- 
tion of the categories? That question is still controversial today. Kant and 
Hegel maintain that Aristotle simply snatched the categories out of the air. 

Which categories does Aristotle recognize? Difficult to say with certainty, 
since different passages list different ones: ten, eight, three (On the categories: 
first work in the Organon, Cat. 4, 1b26f.”). Of the things that, from no possible 
point of view, can be determined through combination, each one means ei- 
ther: 1) ovoia, 2) Tocdv, 3) ToLOv, 4) Eds TL, 5) TOV, 6) MOTE, 7) KELTOAL, 
8) Exetv, 9) mtoLetv, 10) MaOxXELV. Regarding 1: "presence-at-hand." Regarding 
7: "how one bears oneself." I can attribute presence-at-hand pure and simple 
only to a thing. mooOv: categorial determination for two cubits long, three 
cubits long, etc. 719d¢ 11: for half, double, greater. 70U: in the marketplace. 
€xetv: shod, armed. 7a0xEiv: to be cut, to be burned. The last nine categories 
all have the basic determination of relatedness to the first. 

The concept of category is indeterminate. In appropriating Kant, the catego- 
ries were understood as forms of thinking which give order to the content of 
thought; as forms of thinking, the categories are subjective; question of their 
objective bearing. For Kant himself, the categories originally have nothing to 
do with forms of thinking in this sense. According to their own meaning, the 
categories signify modes of Being. It is remarkable that their name was chosen 
from the word for assertion, AOyoc. The Greek question of Being is carried out 
in the question of AOyoc: the determinations of Being are characterized on the 
basis of AOyoc. Orientation of the question of Being toward Aoyos. Showing 
beings themselves: then that has nothing to do with subjective forms of think- 
ing but, instead, with determinations of beings as beings in themselves. The 
categories are not subjective, although the sphere of the categories has a pecu- 
liar limit, inasmuch as the only beings they include are the ones we designate 
as present-at-hand: the aioOnta. Hence Plotinus's reproach that Aristotle did 
not question the vontd. To be sure, Plotinus himself did not advance very far. 
With regard to all things, what is always asserted in advance is their Being (Met. 
K 2, 1060b4). Being is the most universal predicate whatsoever. How is the con- 
nection among the categories to be determined, and how are they acquired? 

Synopsis of Aristotle's conception of the categories: 

1. Met. © 10, 1051a34f.: The categories present To ov {...} Kata TA 
OXHMATA TOV KATITYOQWYV. TOdE OV signifies: the "this here,” or "quality," or 
"quantity" (cf.Met. Z 4, 1030b11). The katnyogiat are determinations of be- 
ings, as the beings are shown in assertion. The categories are also properties 
of propositions, not primarily, but only because they are determinations of 
beings themselves. 


79. See also p. 132, n. 61. 
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2. Cf. Cat. 4, 1b25: The categories are such that, according to their content, 
they allow "no combination." In their meaning, they are utterly simple and 
irreducible, but they do indeed have an essential relation to something other. 
They are determinations o which it cannot be said what they are beyond 
this. They are that on whose basis an assertion can be carried out. "The stone 
is hard": I must already have an understanding of quality. "The tree is along 
the path": that requires an understanding of place, perhaps not an explicitly 
conscious understanding at the moment. "The stone is too big": quantity. I 
would be blind to all these determinations of Being, if they were not under- 
stood in advance. 

3. Met. A 7, 1017a22ff.: "Being in itself is spoken of and understood in as 
many ways as there are categorial forms." There are as many possibilities of 
assertion as there are meanings of Being. Here it is evident that the multiplic- 
ity of the categories corresponds to a multiplicity of possible assertions. Ayo 
must be understood here as Aéyetv TL KATA TLVOC ("assertion of something as 
something"). The various possible basic modes of the "as such and such" re- 
sult in the possible categories. 

4. Anal. priora A 37, 49a6ff.: "The attribution of something (namely, this) to 
something else (the co-presence-at-hand co something with something else) 
and the disclosure of this one thing in relation to another (the'this-here' as 
something) is to be taken as manifoldly as there are manifold categories to be 
distinguished." Here it is evident how beings, which are exhibited in Adyoc, 
are apprehended in their structure: the co-presence-at-hand of stone and hard- 
ness is the presupposition for the exhibition of the stone with respect to this 
one of its qualities. The ontic moment of the category is here apparent. 

5. Met. 2, 1003b9: The categories are what can be said 7190¢ TI]v Ovoiay, 
"with reference to," the first category, namely, "that which is present-at-hand 
in itself." All categories are, by their very sense, related to ovgia: quality is 
always quality d something, etc. In every category, there resides a relation to 
something present-at-hand, which is then determined in a particular respect. 
broKeipevov (ovata) gudaivetat: “in every category, what lies at the foun- 
dation comes to appearance" (cf.Met. Z 1, 1028a26ff.). Each of the nine cate- 
gories (other than ovoia) contains relations to ovoia itself. On that is 
grounded the unity of the categories. 

6. Aristotle's characteristic names for the categories: diaipéoeic, TTWOEIC, 
TOWTA, KOWA, yévn. dtargécetc: most fundamental "differentiations" within 
beings as regards their Being. The term refers not so much to the mode af dif- 
ferentiating but, instead, to that which is differentiated. mtWoetc (cf. Met. N 2, 
1089a26): "bendings," "inflections," modifications, diversifications of the gen- 
eral idea of Being. ta 7QW@Ta: the determinations already lying at the founda- 
tion of every being, ones every being must have ff it is to be at all. Kowa: the 
"most universal" determinations. The idea of "quality" is what is most univer- 
sal for all individual qualities. yévn has the same meaning: the "stem" out 
which every particularization originates (cf. De anima A 1, 402a23). This latter 
is unclear, since Being does not have the character of a genus; thus not to be 
pressed too hard; stem but not genus in the logical sense. 
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73. (Relates to p. 133.) 


2) In these types of co-presence-at-hand, there is expressed the mode of Being 
of what is gathered together, the one with the other (fundamental discovery 
@ Plato versus Parmenides. The one is not the one, but is the one and the 
other.) Aristotle apprehends this more sharply: every ontological character 
includes a co-being with an other. 


74. (Relates to p. 133f.) 


All categories, by their very essence, are T1Q0¢ Ev. They do not first obtain this 
relation through their employment; on the contrary, they possess it already in 
themselves. OVOta is what is primary and holds sway in all the categories; cf. 
the meanings of "healthy." This analogy, the correspondence of every cate- 
gory to Being, was understood in the Middle Ages as analogia attributionis, as 
the analogy of the univocal assignment of the categories to the first one, sub- 
stantia. The Scholastics then exhibited a second analogy: analogia proportionis, 
"analogy of proportionality." Yet the essential one is the analogia attributionis. 

All the individual categories have a proportional relation to their concreti- 
zation. The mode has a relation to the respective being that exists in this 
mode: analogia proportionis. 

Thus there is, in the case of the analogia attributionis, an identitas termini. 
The terminus is always the same. In addition, there is a diversitas habitudinis. 
Scholasticism recognized still another analogy: the analogical relation be- 
tween the ens injinitum (increatum)and the ens finitum (creatum). God is infi- 
nitely different from what is created. What common meaning d Being is 
foundational in these two cases: "God is" and "the chair is"? There is no high- 
est genus of beings which could encompass both. Instead, both kinds of Being 
stand ina relation d analogy, one which is ultimately reducible to the analo- 
gia attributionis, since God is apprehended as the ens injinitum, the highest con- 
cretization of the concept of ouoia. 

Plotinus, Enneads 6, 1.1f.: limit of Aristotle's philosophy: he does not con- 
sider the vontov, which is determined by Being just as much as is the 
aioOntov. They are TavTOV simply through avaAoyvia. 

If God is substance in the proper sense, then are other beings only qualities 
or quantities? Descartes: res cogitans—res extensa ["thinking thing— extended 
thing" ]. 

The problem od Being in Aristotle's philosophy is oriented toward the 
Being of the categories. 


75. (Relates to p. 135.) 


The meaning of Being, as understood by the Greeks: Being in the sense of 
presence [Anwesenheit], the present [Gegenwart]. Inasmuch as beings are not 
single, but multiple, presence means togetherness and, in this togetherness, 
being with one another, unitarily in the present. Every being includes a pos- 
sible relation to an other, with which it is there. Being is always a lying-to- 
gether, ovyKeivevov. Structure of AOyos as ovvOEct<s. Referred back to the 
structure of beings themselves. The categories are possible forms (kinds) of 
the co-presence d& something with something. Of course, a being can also be 
co-present-at-hand with something that does not constantly and necessarily 
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belong to it: e.g., a tree that is offering shade to some particular man. The tree 
is still the same without the man. 


76. (Relates to p. 136.) 


Another being can supervene upon the being which is in itself: ov Kata 
ovpBebnkoc, "Being with respect to what supervenes, with respect to super- 
venience." Supervenience is a possibility that belongs to every being but does 
not constitute Being—it cannot be determined, or even traced out, in ad- 
vance. The beings which are in themselves can, in AOYoG, in eTULOTNHN, be 
known, disclosed, apprehended, spoken of. Yet they still are, without my 
knowing them. Being includes the possibility of disclosedness. To be true, to 
be uncovered, is a possibility of what is present-at-hand. 


77. (Relatesto p. 136.) 


The fates of those who live in the house do not pertain to olkodoLUKh 
EMLOTTLN ["the science of house building"]. The mathematician is not inter- 
ested in the accidental differences between right triangles and other triangles 
but, instead, in triangularity as such. Met. E 2, 1026b13ff.: accidental circum- 
stances are merely a name. Aristotle says Plato was correct to emphasize that 
the sophists busy themselves with U1) ov. For they busy themselves with acci- 
dental fates. 1026b21: supervenience appears to stand very close to nonbeing. 
Yet it is not nothing; on the contrary, it is a definable mode of Being. That is 
why its essence is to be discerned along with the ground on which something 
like that mode of Being is possible. The essence of supervenience needs to be 
determined. The being which is in itself is present €€ avayKyc (1026b28), 
"necessarily," and aiet (1026b30), "constantly." "Necessity" here means: can- 
not be otherwise. There are beings which are constantly, always, and neces- 
sarily what they are. In addition, there are beings which indeed are not abso- 
lutely always what they are, but are so for the most part (as a rule). The 
change of day and night happens asa rule. But we cannot say it occurs in the 
same way that 2 x 2 = 4. Over and against these two modes, there is the way 
of Being of the occasional, of what happens out of nowhere, without any pos- 
sibility of determining its whence, its whither, or its duration. The ground & 
supervenience is nothing other than what is constant. Otherwise, there 
would be no accidentality. Constancy is the ontological possibility of acciden- 
tality. Otherwise, the accidental would have no whither. 1026b30f.: con- 
stancy is the ground for the possibility of something accidental, and the acci- 
dental transpires in the sphere of what is constant or is as a rule. Only as 
standing out from that background, does something accidental show itself. 
The mode of Being of supervenience is for the Greeks far different than Being 
in the proper sense. 

Met. E 2: this mode of Being kata OvuBEPrKOs is close to nonbeing, be- 
cause it lacks the essential characters of the det and the necessary. Neverthe- 
less, there can be the accidental, but only inasmuch as there is the constant. 
Hence this mode of Being is by essence (i.e., not accidentally) non-autono- 
mous and derived from Being in the sense of the constant. 

If, during the dog days, a cold storm blows in, that is accidental and improb- 
able, neither expected nor the rule. Likewise, it is arbitrary and not necessary if 
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a man is blond. He could just as well have dark hair. But a man cannot fail to 
be a C@ov, a “living being.” That is always and necessarily there, wherever a 
man is. To cure the sick is something accidental for an architect. But in itself it 
is the aim co a doctor. Likewise, a cook can, by means of food, cure somconc; 
yct that is not the cssential function of a cook. The supervenicnt cannot become 
the domain of a particular pursuit, handcraft, or activity, for these go by rule. 
There can be no systematized understanding, no Téxvn, of that which merely 
supervenes. Because the supervenient is not a possible object df determination 
and calculation, it also falls outside of Gecwcpic, scientific "consideration." 
Therefore the mode of Being af the accidental must be excluded from the theme 
of the science @ Being, which investigates Being in the proper sense. Being in 
the sense of supervenience ts derivative. 


78. (Relatesto p. 137.) 


The same holds, in a certain sense, for the third mode o Being: Being WS 
&AnOéc (Mct.E 4).To be sure, the proof proceeds very differently. The concept 
d Being as truth necds to be determined more preciscly. Met. E 4 is textually 
uneven, both as regards content and diction. Jacger has read into this a double 
concept of truth, as well as a development of the concept of truth, on Aristotle's 
part.” ov @<¢ gANVEc and pn) Gv we evdéc: "Being in the sense of uncovered- 
ness" and “nonbeing in the sense of coveredness." Question: in what and in 
which way do uncovercdness and coveredness have their Being? 

Met. E 4, 1027b19ff.: uncoveredness and coveredness depend on ovrvOzeo1G 
and duxtgeo, “conjunction” and "disjunction." Both belong to the unitary 
structure & Aéyoc, o "assertion," which may be characterized as cither truc or 
false. How do abv@ecis and diaigeatc make possible the structure of truth and 
falsity? Uncoveredness involves KaTadavic, the "attribution" of something to 
something else, and specifically mi ta ovyKetpé vw (1027623), “with respect 
to what ts present-at-hand together." The showing in the mode of attribution 
with respect to what ts present-at-hand together, or the showing in the mode of 
denial with respect to what ts not together, what lies apart. Coveredness is 
characterized by the corresponding opposites: it is “showing in the mode af at- 
tribution" with respect to what is not actually together, or "showing in the 
mode of denial" with respect to what is actually present-at-hand together. 
Katapacie and ANOPAUK = positive and negative judgment. 


79. (Relatesto p. 138.) 


In order for uncovering and covering to be carricd out as assertions, the struc- 
ture of conjunction and disjunction must be in assertion itself, whereby it can 
be truc or falsc. | must take apart, dwaigeotc, run through and take apart, 
diavocioGat, what is straightforwardly pre-given, so as to scparatc what is 
present-at-hand, "board," and how it is qualificd, “black.” Question: how is 
such a unitary assertion possible, one by which I take apart the determina- 
tions ("board" and "black") and indeed within a cUV@E0UK and for acvvOEatG? 
How is it possible that the determinations can be at once pa and xwoic? A 
unitary act of assertion, in which something is at once disjoined and con- 


80. See above, p. 137, n. 96. 
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joined, and specifically at the same time! This problem is treated more pre- 
cisely and De anima [ 6ff. and Met. Z 12. 

We are now asking for the ground of uncovering and covering. They are 
ways of carrying out dtarvoetoOat, ways of carrying out Adyos, and are pos- 
sible only insofar as Suavoia, "understanding," is asscrtion. Uncoveredness 
and coveredness do not pertain to Bcing as such: instcad, they arisc only if 
there is assertion. Truth and falsity arc grounded in the fact that |. beings 
exist as possible objects of assertion and 2. dStatvoux exists. Truth and falsity 
are €v davoia and not Ev toic TEA yuaCt, in beings, "in the things” them- 
selves. Insofar as the catcporics constitute the ontological structure of the 
nocypata, truth and falsity are different modes of Being in relation to Being 
in the proper sense. Mct. E 4, 1027b31. 


80. (Relates top. 139.) 

These two modes of Being, the accidental and the true, are dependent. Thus 
both refer back to an original Being and do not themselves belong to the sci- 
ence of Being and of its ultimate, fundamental grounds. Met. E 4, 1027b33: 
supervenience and uncoveredness are to be excluded from the fundamental 
considcration of Bcing. The reason, with respect to the accidental, is the 
GOQLOTOY (1027b34); it is “undeterminablc," inconstant, nothing | can be 
certain of at every moment. With respcct to the truc: it is a state of thinking, 
of judging, of determining, not a character of Being itsclf as it is in itsclf. 

Both of these ontological modes affect the remaining stem of Being. They 
constitute that which, of the four modes of Being, does not pertain to the 
fundamental considcration. In Mct. K 8, 1065a24, this €£u) sccms to be used 
in a different scnse: “outside” & the understanding, thus identificd with the 
moaypuata, which are in themselves. That is crroncous, even disregarding 
the fact that the Grecks did not have a concept of consciousness in this scnsc. 
These two ontological modes do not manifest a Being or the nature (oncthat 
would reside outside of Bcing in the proper scnsc) of a Being. &&w means that 
the accidental and the true are not modes of Being outside of Being in the 
proper sense. £&( means unfounded. The true as well as the accidental are 
founded, essentially grounded in genuine Being. That is why €&qw in Met K is 
placed together with xw@totov (1065a24). General character of Being in the 
proper sense: autonomous constancy. The accidental lacks the character of 
constancy, the true the character @ autonomy. 


81. (Relates to p. 1391.) 

The task is to expose the doxai, the “ultimate grounds," co autonomous con- 
stancy, which is foundedin the basic category, obaia, This mode of Being is 
called Ov KvUgias, "genuinc, pre-cmincnt Being," and for Aristotle it docs not 
include the Being of the truc or o the accidental. Yet at Mct.© 10, it is GANGES 
‘Ov that is characterized as the KUQWTaTOV, the "most genuine" Being (cf. 
1051b1)}, which seems to run counter to what has just been said. In fact, that 
is not a contradiction, but it can be understood only on the basis of an original 
interpretation of the Greek concept of Being. 

Ilow is the idea of the cvupBefnicds connected to the Being of the catcgo- 
ries? The categories are subject to a basic articulation: they are related to oboia 
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by way of analogy. The categories are the possible modes of the co-presence-at- 
hand of beings; specifically, what is thought of here is a being that is in the gen- 
uine sense, that is therefore constant and follows a mile. Supervenience is 
mercly a determinate mode of co-presence-at-hand, and, as accidental, it is not 
genuine Bcing. An extreme form of co-presence-at-hand. 

The term Kata oupiBeBnKos is used in two ways: L. as above, it isa mode of 
Being; 2. Aristotle also calls the categorics, as categorics, the ovpBeBnKota. 
Arc the catcgories then accidental conceptions o substance? No: that would be 
counter-sensical. Rather, it is to be understood in a completely formal sense: 
the catcgorics arc possible forms od bcing-togethcr in gencral. A distinction 
must be made between ou, BeBrKc in the sense of the accidental and this for- 
mal meaning of it. The idca of Ov kata cvuuBEBNKOG is conccived on the back- 
ground of being-together. Just as the Being of the categories is conceived under 
the guidance of Adéyoc (something pregiven exhibited with respect to the co- 
givenness of something else in it),so also is the second kind of Being (6v Kata 
oupiBeBnkdc) oriented toward Adyos. Greek ontology, especially in Aristotle, 
is approached and carried out with Adyos as the guideline. 

Truth is attributed to Adyoc. Truth is a determination of an assertion and 
is possible only on the basis of diavoua, i.e., on the basis d Adyos. Adyos is 
now considered not with respect to the possible modcs of beings shown in it 
but, instead, with respect to the kinds d showing, namcly the truce and the 
false. Met. © 10: truth is attributed not only to dtavoia, but also to voetv as 
such, to the pure and simple “apprchension” of something which has as its 
opposite not falsity, but &yvota, “ignorance.” All dircct, straightforward ap- 
prehension of somcthing, e.g., the apprehension of the catcgorics, docs not 
grasp a composite but, instead, something which is graspable only in itsclf. 
Here no ovvG@eale is involved. Thus it cannot also be apprehended as some- 
thing it ts not. It can only be encountered straight on. That is the most origi- 
nal kind o apprehension: disclosure in pure and simple beholding. Mer. Z 4: 
the AGyos which addresses something in itself and not as something else, the 
Aoyog which purcly and simply shows the thing. Inasmuch as Bcing is pres- 
ence, straightforward uncovering d a being significs something like an cn- 
hancement of the being with respect to its Bcing and its presence. It is now 
present in a genuine sense; previously it was there only in an improper way. 
Now, as something present-at-hand, it is brought into the immediate presence 
of the onc who is apprehending it. When it is grasped, the being is present in 
a higher sense than it was when ungrasped and hidden. Its uncovering con- 
fers on it a higher mode of presence. Therefore, Gv ch -AnGéc is a higher 
mode o ouoia. Accordingly, Aristotle is right to attribute to truth the highest 
mode of Being: truth is genuine Being. Something is when it is uncovered. Ov 
ws GANVEs as KUQLOTATOV Ov (cf. Mer. © 10, 1051b1), But, in the ontological 
sense, truth is still not the most original mode of Being, for it presupposes 
ouoia. Double connection d 6v we aAnOVEc with ouoia. TaQovTia, "the 
present," "presence." 


82. (Relatesto p. 150.) 


dvvapuc and évegyeta are two basicmodes of presence-at-hand, @ ovoia. Thus 
they refer back to genuine Being, the Being of the categories. évégyeta is the 
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highest mode of Being. évégyeta is prior to dUvayuc, "actuality" before "possi- 
bility": to be understood on the basis of the fact that Being means presence. Pos- 
sibility = preparedness for, which requires that evegyela or EVTEAEXELA exist. 
dvvauic and evegyeta also have meanings that function by analogy. 

The task is to grasp together the four basic meanings of Being. The center 
of the science of Being lies in the Being of the categories. Yet Aristotle says that 
the first science is theology, it deals with the highest being itself. How are these 
to be reconciled? Is the science of Being not supposed to be indifferent to 
every particular domain of objects? Jaeger: Aristotle was here not equal to 
the problem of Being.*! That is a superficial interpretation. On the contrary, 
the two concepts of ontology (science of Being-theology) necessarily belong 
together. Science of beings as beings: that necessarily includes the question of 
the particular being in which genuine Being is most purely demonstrated. In 
such a being alone can one acquire the idea of Being. Thus a discipline is nec- 
essary that studies the being which is conceived as a being in the most proper 
sense. Whether this being is the first mover or the first heaven is a secondary 
question. Such an orientation to the most proper being is not a special sci- 
ence; on the contrary, it is an ontologically oriented science. It is the science 
of that which Being genuinely means and also the science of that being which 
genuinely is; science of Being and of the highest being. Mer. E 1, 1026a29ff.: 
"If there is a being that is utterly unmoved but always is in the sense of pure 
EVEOYELQ, then this being is prior and the science of it is the first." Hence this 
science is also an investigation into beings as beings. 

Aristotle adds a third moment that had never been taken up previously: 
every OV is one, aya0dv, ETEQOV, [LT] OV, etc. "Unity," "otherness," "opposite," 
"nonbeing," a&yaGdv: these are determinations that pertain to every being just 
as a being. They are "formal" determinations of Being, the object of "formal 
ontology." Therefore: 1. ontology of the most genuine being, 2. ontology of the 
categories, 3. formal ontology. How these are connected Aristotle did not say. 


83. (Relates to p. 153.) 
De anima: 


Bk. 1: exposition, critical retrospective on the previous philosophy. 
Bk. 2: positive determination of the concept of the soul: 
Chaps. 1-4: general ground-laying; 
Chaps. 5-6: atoOnoic, perception; 
Chaps. 7-11: forms of perception; 
Chap. 12: more precise determination of the structure of atoOnotc. 
Bk. 3: 
Chaps. 1 and 2 properly belong to bk. 2. 
Chap. 3: analysis & cbavtacia, imaginatio. 
Chaps. 4-6: vouc, understanding, dtavoua. 
Chaps. 9-13: concluding analyses of the constitution of life, basic re- 
lation between thought and conation; approach to an analysis of the 
lower levels of life. 


81. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 223-27, 379. 
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Supplementary treatises:” parva naturalia, small works on biology: Negi 
aicbnoewv Kai aicOntwv; On memory and recollection; On sleep and waking: On 
life and death: in addition: On the self-motion of living beings: Tlepi Cawvy 
Kivijoews; genuincly Aristotelian, as Jaeger has shown.” 


84. (Relates to p. 155f.) 


De anima B 2, 413a21ff: dipoxov versus éupvxov, “unsouled™ versus “en- 
souled": the latter is distinguished by the presence of To Civ. Life is the very 
mode of Being of that which is living. CHv is a basic ontological concept. The 
soul is also to be understood in this sense. We say something ts living where 
we find that: it moves in a oriented way, i.e., ina way oriented by perception; 
it moves itself and can stop itself; it was young and ages; it takes in nourish- 
ment and grows; etc. A physical body moves in only one direction. Plants, in 
contrast, extend themselves, through growth, in ai// directions simultane- 
ously. The basic determination of such a living thing is the capacity of 
OgentiKov (413b5): “it can feed" and thereby is in communication with the 
beings around it. To this is added aigOrtiucOv (417a6), the possibility of ori- 
centing onesclf, even if only as touching and prasping out forsomcthing. What 
is alive, and also stands in a determinate communication with somcthing, is 
such that it has a world, as we would say today. Many living beings arc ticd to 
a certain place, others can move about. And their motion is different than the 
change of place to which lifeless things are subject: Kivnotc TogevTiKT (cf. 
432b14)}), to move oneself toward something which matters to life in one way 
or another: an oriented motion in the respective surrounding world. 

Bound up with the phenomenon of ktvetv is the phenomenon of Kotveltv, 
"distinguishing" in the sense of a formal orientation in general. KQivetv: 
aio@yut and vous. kivelv and Koivel constitute life. 

De anima T 9ff.: every motion is motion éveKct ttvoc: the motion, as a cona- 
tion, proceeds toward the OQEKTOV (433a18)}, the “desired.” Question: how is 
this OgeKtOv, the "desirable," made accessible, and what are the basic modes of 
conation? devyew and diwxKerv (cf. 432b28f.), on the onc hand, to "make for" 
somcthing, to pursuc an object, and on the other hand, to "avoid" it. With the 
living being, what is, formally spcaking, the mover itself, the AQxT) Ktvy}oEwWS? 
Aristotle shows that the point d departure for the motion is not the pure and 
simple observation of a desirable object. This object is not grasped through 
atoOrats but, instead, through Opeéic: the "conation" has the function of dis- 
closing. Only on the basis ol the OgeKtOV is there deliberation, Ketvetv, dukvoUu. 
It is not the case that the living being first observes things disintcrcstcdly, 
mercly looks about ina neutral attitude, and then moves toward something; on 
the contrary, Ogeétc is fundamental. The doexN is the unity of Kotvetv and 
Ktvety; that is the principle of motion for living beings. atgOnots for animals, 
vous for humans. The atg@y01¢ & animals is not a theoretical capacity; on the 
contrary, it exists in a context of pursuit and flight. 

De anima B 6: the general structure of aioOnots is threefold (418a9ff.}: 1. 
aicOror< dia, 2. aioBnots KowT, 3. aloOnoig Kata OLpBEBrKOC. Regarding 


82. See above, p. 154. 
83. See above, p. 154, n. 162. 
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1: the "perception" that relates to its own proper object. Every sense is true in its 
"own" field. Every perception is disclosive within its own field. Other phenom- 
ena are not determined through these sense-qualities, ¢.g., change of place, 
which is perceptible through several senses. Regarding 2: phenomena that are 
"common" to determinate perceptions, kota. Regarding 3: Furthermore, we 
always see some determinate moveable thing, not mere qualities such as colors. 
Isee first that this is chalk and only then that it is white and has such and such 
a form, etc. The co-givenness of accidental properties is not for the Greeks of 
essential significance. Chalk can be white, but so can paper and other things. 

Humans are distinguished from animals by their possession of vouc (cf. 
433a9ff.) or, more precisely, AGyoc. AGyos belongs necessarily to the defini- 
tion of the Cwov, human being: C@ov Adyov éxov, "a living thing which can 
speak," which can amtodaiveoOat ["let be seen"]. The world is not then 
Itnown only in the horizon of pursuit and flight; instead, beings in their being 
such and such are spoken of, determined, understood, conceptualized, and 
thereby grounded in their "what" and their "why." Humans have the possibil- 
ity of understanding the OgextOv as the basis of their action and the motive 
of their decisions (cf.433a17ff.). Such a being is called human Dasein. kotvetv 
is determined through AOyoc, i.e., voc. The unity o Ktvetv and KQivety, 
&uUdw (433a13), is determined through 7E0aigeoic (cf. 406b25), the possi- 
bility @ "anticipating" something as the basis of action and decision. Thereby 
humans face the possibility of an opposition between é710vpia (cf. 433b6), 
sheer "appetite," impulsive life, which is blind, and understanding, action 
grounded in reasons. De anima T 10: this opposition between impulse and 
genuinely chosen, rational action is a possibility open only to those living be- 
ings which can understand time. Insofar as a living being is delivered over to 
impulse, it is related merely to what is immediately there and stimulating, To 
{...} Ov ["the pleasurable") (433b9). Impulse strives unreservedly toward 
that, toward what is present and available. But humans, because they possess 
an aioOnotc xQovov ["sense of time"], can presentify To LéAAov ["the fu- 
ture"] (433b7{.) as the possible and as that for the sake of which they act. This 
capacity of a double comportment—toward the future and toward the pres- 
ent—allows conflict to arise. Aristotle does not clarify the extent to which 
time makes something like that possible. It is difficult to grasp fundamentally 
the connection between time and AOyoc; likewise, it is difficult to determine 
whether animals have the capacity to perceive time. 


85. (Relatestop. 157.) 


Here we have the first general laying of a foundation for a description & human 
Dasein. Question: what is the specifically human mode of Being? Kotvetv is not 
limited to atoOnotc but is also found in vouc. Thereby arise various possibilities 
for disclosing beings (Nic. Eth. 6), five such possibilities: 1) teéxvn (chap.4), 2) 
emo LN (chap.6),3)cedvnoic (chap. 5),4) cocpia (chap. 7), 5) voug (chap. 
8). Five modes of AANOevetv, of Koivetv, of orienting oneself, incorporated into 
the corresponding comportments of the movement of life: 1) téyvn—moinotc, 
2) €mMUOTI}LUN; to it no further movement corresponds, since é7ttOTHLN is theory 
and simply beholds. 3) Oe6vNoic, TEALIC, 4) copia, 5) vows: this latter is not 
attained by humans; it determines the first mover. 
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The modes of kivetv are doubled: motnots, "manipulating," and Teaéic, 
"acting" (Nic. Eth. 6, 4, 1140a2) in the genuine sense: something done for 
reasons, which is distinguished from producing by the fact that the €gyov 
does not lie outside the doing, like the nest of a bird, but resides in the doing 
itself. The goal of acting is the action itself, i.e., the acting being as such. Defi- 
nition of a human being: GvO@wrtO is the Cwov to which belongs Tecétc, 
and also AOyoc. These three determinations conjoined: Cwr TEAKTUKN TOV 
Aoyov EXOVTOS (cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 7, 1098a3f.) is the essence of human beings. 
Humans are those living beings that, according to their mode o Being, are 
able to act. The same conception appears again in Kant (Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft; Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten): humans are the ones that can 
speak, i.e., act for reasons. 

The Greeks' determination of the highest mode of action depends on their 
conception o Being and of the possibilities of Being. Such a life is not mere 
Cam), but Bios, "existence." In the course of history the meaning of this con- 
cept changed completely: Bio¢ became that which humans have in common 
with other living things. Various possibilities of Bloc (Biot). Which is the 
highest Btoc, the highest possibility of existence, the mode of Being in which 
a person satisfies to the highest degree the proper human potentiality for 
Being, in which a person genuinely is? All practical comportment is directed 
to something outside the person, something determined as this or that tem- 
porally circumscribed thing. All action is carried out within the Ka1gdc, the 
"practical moment." Such an existence is a specifically human possibility: 
Bios moArtucog (cf. Nic. Eth. 1, 5, 1095b18), "life in community." Orientation 
toward something temporally determinate and historically pregiven, thus to- 
ward a mode of Being that in the Greek sense, is not genuine Being. The merit 
of action is to adapt itself to change. 

In contrast, however, the highest mode of Being must be directed toward 
the aei ov, which is not a possible object of manipulation; on the contrary, it 
can only be contemplated and investigated: Oeweetv, "pure research" into 
Being as such, which aims at no practical consequences and is merely for the 
sake of exposing beings as they are (cf. Nic. Eth. 10, 8, 1178b3f.). The re- 
searcher is the one who comes closest to Being and to beings, to vouc itself. 
In Deweetv (cf. 1178b28), a person attains the greatest possible closeness to 
the highest mode of Being meted out to humans. To be sure, this comport- 
ment is possible for humans only occasionally; they fall back again. But that 
was not something Aristotle merely taught; he also lived it. At that time, phi- 
losophy did not need to be brought close to life. 


86. (Relates to p. 158.) 


Decline of Greek philosophy; this high level of research could not be upheld. 
In the modern period, Kant became a Greek of the first rank, if only for a 
short time. 

So it happened that the basic question o Being was gradually loosened 
from its primitive stages. Pirst understanding of the question of Being in Par- 
menides and Heraclitus; methodological inquiry in Socrates and Plato; com- 
prehensive elaboration in Aristotle. 

Greek ontology is an ontology of the world. Being is interpreted as pres- 
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ence and constancy. Being is conceptualized on the basis of the present, na- 
ively on the basis of the phenomenon of time, in which, however, the present 
is only one mode. Question: how is it that the present has this privilege? Do 
not the past and future have the same rights? Must Being not be apprehended 
on the basis o& the whole of temporality? Fundamental problem taken up in 
the question o& Being. We wil] understand the Greeks only when we have ap- 
propriated this question; i.e., when we have confronted the Greeks by vigor- 
ously countering their questioning with our own. 
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BROCKER TRANSCRIPTION 


1. (Relates to p. 141.) 


We broach now the most difficult phenomenon within Greek—and especially 
Aristotelian—ontology: the ov dDuvapet Kai Evegyeta. Aristotle was the first to 
disclose these characters o Being, and he thereby achieved a fundamental ad- 
vance beyond Platonic ontology. To be sure, Aristotle did not clarify these con- 
cepts so fully that the problems connected to them are now transparent in every 
respect. 

We will attempt to grasp the main determinations o these concepts and, 
at the same time, their genesis. Aristotle treats of dvvapuc and EvéQyeta in 
Met. ©, & d5bvauic especially in Met. A 12. These two categories doubtlessly 
developed in the analysis & the phenomenon of motion. Aristotle analyzes 
motion itself in Phys. T 1-3, E, Z, and also somewhat in ©. 

Let us first gain our orientation from the pre-ontological concept of SUVALLC, 
from dUvautc as an ontic concept. There SUvauc signifies a being and not a 
mode and structure of Being, and it is laid open in Mer. A 12, 1019a15ff.: 

1. First meaning of SUvautc: it is the AQXT) KtvrOEwS T HEtTaBOANG 1} Ev 
éréow 1) 1) €teQov. "Potentiality is the point & departure df a motion or a 
change in another as the moved, the changed, or insofar as the moved is an 
other." Such d0vautec is, e.g., a craft one is capable of. This capability is the 
possible principle of a determinate motion, and specifically this OUVauc is 
carried out in an other, namely in that which arises through the motion or, 
expressed more prudently, insofar as this is an other. For it can happen that 
whoever disposes of such a capability applies it to himself: The doctor can treat 
himself medically, but only insofar as he takes himself as someone ill. 

2. Correlatively, 5Uvac is a potentiality to undergo something, to be in- 
fluenced by something other, by something insofar as it is other. This is the 
correlative reversal of the first, and Aristotle establishes it as a basic concept. 

3. Potentiality in an emphatic sense. For instance, if we say of a runner that 
he can run, we mean he runs well. Potentiality in the emphatic sense of lead- 
ing something correctly to its end or carrying it through with resolution; 
thus, not just any arbitrary acting and moving, but a preeminent one, having 
the character of the KaAov. 

4. Counter-concept to 2: the €£tc according to which something is insensi- 
tive to influence. Capacity in the sense of power fo resist something. All perish- 
ing and destruction occur because the thing did not have this potential, be- 
cause a certain capacity, or power, of resistance was missing. This that is 
lacking in destruction, but that is there in self-conservation in vitality, is 
dvvautcs in the sense of resistance. 

You see in all these four notions that the ontic concept of potentiality is ori- 
ented toward the phenomenon of motion (acting, doing in the widest sense) or 
toward its correlate: toward that which is affected by the activity, what resists it 
or not. 

In a similar way, Aristotle now determines the derived concepts of BUVQULIC: 
dvvatov, "to be capable of something," completely analogous to the first four 
concepts; likewise, AUVvatov, "not to be capable," or in other terms, 5Uvapuc 
and ddvvauia. Here Aristotle mentions a concept o impossibility which we 
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also use: somcthing is impossible whose opposite is necessarily truc: 2 x 2 is not 
4. Thus potentiality here related to truth: more precisely, potentiality here means 
non-contradiction. This concept & pofentia then plays a major role in modern 
philosophy. The principle d non-contradiction becomes an ontological princi- 
ple. All the concepts we have enumerated were spoken of in relation to the first 
determination: i.e., in relation to potentiality in the sense of the point of depar- 
ture of a change in that which ts other. Therefore even these concepts, with re- 
spect to their mcaning-structure, have the character of analogical meanings. 

The question now arises: what is the transition from this ontic concept of 
dvvoyiic in the sense of "ability" to the ontological concept & duvauel Gv, or 
its corrclate, €vegyeia Ov? The use of the concept of SUvaue in the ontologi- 
cal sense develops out of the analysis of motion. Let us now pursuc that analy- 
sis; obviously we can do so here only in broad strokes. 


2. (Relates top. 142.) 


How in gencral docs Aristotle manage to grasp dUvayus and évégyeta onto- 
logically? How do potentiality and actuality fall under the basic determina- 
tions of Being, under which they then have remained in the subsequent ontol- 
ogy up to today? The task is to see whence these basic concepts have been 
drawn and how they then expand so that they enable the basic category, 
ovoia, to be determined. If they do this, then it is proved that they must be 
reintegrated into the Being of the categories. 

The ground for acquiring them is the phenomenon o motion. Therefore 
we must first consider that phenomenon and bring it into a fundamentally 
ontological horizon. Hence the question now is: how are dvvapw and 


Evégyela connected to the phenomenon of motion? Motion in a broad sense 
was always alrcady a problem for the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre-Platonic 


philosophers alrcady saw that motion is a basic determination of the world. It 
was sccn that the things of the world comc to be and pass away. And coming 
to be and passing away arc possible only if there is motion. This first way of 
posing the question o& motion has an ontic character and negiccts to investi- 
gate what motion in itsclf is. Aristotle was the first to pose explicitly this latter 
question, and he answers it in his Physics. 


3. (Relatesto p. 143.) 


Physics: { 1-3: Aristotle begins by presenting an outline of the basic structures 
involved in the phenomenon of motion. Motion, in the Greek sense, refers to 
any change from somcthing to something. Thus for a thing to move, taking the 
simplest phenomenon o locomotion, means that a point changes tts place. At 
every moment it passes from one place, as it were, to the next. Spatial motion is 
therefore change of place, passage from one place to the next. Thus the phe- 
nomenon of motion—if we take our orientation from "locomotion," doga—im- 
mediately includes the moment of succession, éeEnc (Phys. 1, 200b16), “suc- 
cession," the “one after the other," the constant passage through places one 
after the other. 

Along with that, motion possesses another character: ovvexéc (200b18), 
"continuous," without Icaps, continuous transition, The phenomenon df the 
ovvexés, the continuum (in the Greck sense of “holding together," such that 
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there are no gaps in between) contains, according to Aristotle, the more origi- 
nal phenomenon of the a7teigov (cf.200b19}, the "unlimited": i.e., not infinite 
in every direction, but unlimited in the sense that there is no limit between the 
individual places. A continuum is pre-given, and I can mark it out de facto by 
two points: but, between these, there are always more points. That is, I never 
arrive at an ultimate simple which cannot be divided further. In other words, 
the course of a point (and spacc in general) is by cssence a continuum, not 
somcthing composite but, instead, something primordially simple. 

Morcover, TO70¢ is among the further determinations of motion. For 
somcthing to move, it must be ina “place.” Also, it must have room, which re- 
fers to the Kevov, the "void," space in the sense of the "space between.” And 
there must be “time.” xQOvOS (cf. 200b21). Motion is carricd out in time. 

In this outline of the most gencral structure d motion, you see already the 
basic concepts that were later appropriated by modern physics and were fixed 
for the first time by Galilco's determination of motion and of the moving 
body in general. As a young man, Galilco made a thorough study of Aristotle, 
something which is only today coming to be appreciated. It is beyond ques- 
tion that the impulse driving Galileo’s formulation of the basic physical con- 
cepts derives from Aristotle's Physics. 

We now want to see the extent to which Aristotle succeeded in grasping 
the phenomenon of motion and how his definition is essentially a philosophi- 
cal-ontological onc, versus the definition of motion in modern physics. There 
motion is mercly given a definition and is not grasped in its essence. 

Physics T 1-3. Aristotle characterizes the following phenomena as essential 
determinations of the domain in which motion is possible: OUVEXéC, ATELQOV, 
TONOG, KEVOV, XEOVOS. How is motion itsclf now to be determined, such that 
the character of motion can be connected to Being in general? It must be 
stressed that Aristotle demonstratcs Kivnotc is not something Taga ta 
nouypata, “beside the things," existing for itself as a being. This ts to be un- 
derstood in the positive sense that the determinations of beings as beings can, 
for their part, undergo modification through motion, so that there are only as 
many kinds of motion as there are basic possibilities within beings that allow 
motion at all. On the basis of this joining of the modes of Being with the char- 
acters @ motion, Aristotle comes to say: there is motion only with respect to 
ovoia, Toby, Noooev, and TOm0¢. With respect to oboLG, there is motion 
from nonbeing to Being: coming to be. The inverse: passing way. With respect 
to 710LOVv: increase and deercasc. With respect to nooov: alteration, becoming 
other. And finally there is motion with respect to place: locomotion, spatial 
motion. Thus the kinds d motion are oricnted toward the basic catcgorics. 
Motion itself is therefore fundamentally understood as a modification of these 
ontological determinations themsclves. 

But how must motion now be apprehended on its own part? To anticipate 
the definition: F] TOU duvapet Gvtog EvreAéxeta, Ye TOLOvTOY, KivraGiC EoTLV 
(201a10{.). That means, to translate at first very traditionally: "Motion is the 
actuality of the potential as potential." Let us clarify this statement by referring 
to the states of affairs on which Aristotle bases his definition. Example: a deter- 
minate comportment, the production of a table. Wood, of a determinate kind 
and size, is pre-given. It contains this potential, namely, that out of ita table can 
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be produced. Production therefore necessarily requires something pre-given, 
dvuvauel ov, something, namely, the wood, which is in itself prepared to become 
a table. The wood is at hand for the handcraftsman, it lics there before him. If 
the wood is taken up by being workcd on, if it comes under the hand of the 
handcraftsman, then it is in motion, t.e., the table comes to be, becomes. What 
docs this becoming mean? Becoming, coming to be, means here that this wood 
is now present preciscly in its preparedness to become a table, and with respect 
to such preparedness. It is no longer simply lying around as a picce d wood but, 
instcad, is now there as this determinate thing prepared to be a table. The pre- 
paredness now becomes, in the production, real, actual. This preeminent pres- 
ence df the preparedness of the wood to become a table is what Aristotle calls 
motion, i.e., the change from mere wood to table. 

As long as this preparedness ts there, the motion is occurring. When the 
wood is finished with its preparedness, then the table js; it has become, it is a 
finished Eoyov, and the motion is no more. Up to the moment the wood is a 
finished EVYOV, the wood Is, so to speak, underway to the table. In this manner, 
the wood, with respect to its preparedness, can be grasped as under way toward 
that which is supposed to result from the producing. This being-under-way o 
the dvvauer ov, the wood, to the égyov, the table, characterizes the motion as 
ateAne (cf. 201a6). What is moving is necessarily under way to somcthing, to 
that which it will comc to “at the end.” The wood is being worked on as long as 
the table is not finished. When the table is finished, then the motion stops; the 
table has come to be. 

Motion necessarily includes this indcterminateness, the unfinishedness, 
the not-having-come-to-the-end. This character of being under way to some- 
thing is cssential for motion. But when the table is finished, the end has been 
reached. The moment the table is finished, some new present-at-hand thing is 
there, one that is now at rest. The motion, on the basis of which and in which 
the table has become, stops and is no more. The motion is thus the preemi- 
nent presence of a determinate piece d wood with respect to its potentiality 
to become a table. Aristotle explicitly stresses, in Phys. [ 2, 201b24ff_, that this 
phenomenon o motion, namely that it is cGQuTOV ["indefinite"], is difficult 
to see. For there is a tendency to focus only on the two end stations, to allot 
the main accent to the ends. But the essential task 1s to see the "between the 
two," to determine ontologically the transition from the one to the other. This 
transition, in the case of the wood, is nothing other than the presence of its 
potentiality to be a table, precisely as potentiality. 


4. (Relatesto p. 144 ff.) 


The question now ariscs: how do these two characters Aristotle uscs to define 
motion, duvapet and évegyeia Gv, acquire a fundamental ontological func- 
tion? We sce already from the analysis d motion that the translation o 
dvvapic as "potentiality" is erroneous, for the, potential is also something 
that is not yct, but can be, something to whose actuality nothing isin the way, 
though it is not yet actual. On the other hand, in the definition co motion, 
dvvexperis not understood in the sense ad something purely and simply possi- 
ble, something possible only in the formal sense, as it were, but, instead, ts a 
character of something already present-at-hand, The wood is actual. That ts 
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why dU0voyic is better translated as “preparedness for" something. Prepared- 
ness for something belongs to a// the things we use. Every utensil, tool, and 
material has a preparedness for something. Preparedness is a character per- 
taining to something present-at-hand. It characterizes this something with 
respect to the fact that it has not yet been taken up explicitly into use. When 
it is uscd, it is preemincntly present, it achicves a preeminent presence. Previ- 
ously, it was mercly available to me. In usc, however, it comes closer to me in 
a certain way. In coming to be used, it becomes especially actual. 

Thus “actuality” would be a very apt translation of évépyeia, except for the 
fact that the philosophical tradition comes to employ it for something clsc. The 
distinction between actuality and preparedness consists in this: in both cascs it 
is a mattcr a@ something prescnt-at-hand, but while the wood is indeed some- 
thing there in both cases, it is so with a different cxplicitness. This difference is 
thus to be understood as a difference in the insistence of the object. The dUvapis 
o wood means that it can be, as matter, insistent with respect to its prepared- 
ness, and it is actually insistent when it enters into the process of production. 
Both concepts, that of duvdauet ov as well as that of Evegyeic ov, are modifica- 
tions d what is present with respect to its presence. 

These concepts are now transferred from what is produced to what is self- 
moving. And here again we see exactly the same distinction. A thing at rcst— 
and this is something essential, which Aristotle was the first to sce clearly—is 
not cut off from every character of motion. Rest is merely a limit case of mo- 
tion. What can be at rest is only what has the potentiality to bc in motion. 
That is why rest is a limit casc of motion. If something is sclf-moving, then 
that means phenomenally: it of itsclf is more properly insistent on what it can 
be than when it is at rest. Thus self-motion is a higher mode of insistence, i.e., 
a higher mode of the presence of somcthing present-at-hand. And this self- 
insistence of a being, from itself, as sclf-moving, is something Aristotle finds 
especially marked in /iving beings. 

The basic ontological determination of Can is that it is self-insistent of it- 
self, not accidentally, but necessarily. That is because motion itself belongs to 
its essence or, in other words, because the téAgg (the"goal,” that whereby the 
motion comes to its end) resides, in the case of a living beings, in themselves. 
In the case of manipulation, production, etc., the TEAOG resides outside, as the 
finished work; and the same can be said about that which has been manipu- 
lated. Atable no longer has anything to do with the manipulation. When the 
table is finished, it is something present-at-hand in itself, just as the carpenter 
continues to cxist for himsclf after producing the table. Quite to the contrary, 
however, the sclf-moving of living beings means that their téAO¢ is in them- 
selves, such that this téAgc is not an gyov which arises out of, and then re- 
sides next to, the motion but, instcad, is a mode of the motion itsclf. 

What is decisive for understanding the concept of motion is to grasp that 
duvapel ov and évepyeia ov represent two different modes of the presence of 
what is present-at-hand. Motion has always played a fundamental role in the 
question of dots, i.€., in the question of beings. 
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5. (Relates to p. 147.) 


The question now is: what docs Aristotle gain, with this answer to the qucs- 
tion of the essence of motion, for the clarification of beings as a whole, j.e., 
the beings we call "nature"? Motion is cternal, and that is fundamental to 
Aristotle's position. There never was not motion. The question is how Aristotle 
proves this claim. He shows that motion is eternal and that it is a preeminent 
character of all beings |. from the idea of motion itself and 2. from the phe- 
nomenon ¢f time. On the basis of this proof, Aristotle arrives at the ultimate 
determinations of beings in general. He argues: if motion is eternal, then 
there must necessarily be something constantly moved. For there is motion 
only if there is a moved being. Hence the question: how must motion be con- 
stituted such that it can be eternal, and how must the moved be constituted, 
such that it can move itself eternally? This question is the ontological ques- 
tion of the condition of possibility of eternal motion as such. This purely on- 
tological intention do clarifying the cternity of motion leads Aristotle to a first 
unmoved mover, TOWTOV KLVODV AkivyTOV (Phys. @ 6, 258b12). Now, insofar 
as motion presents a higher kind of presence, and insofar as motion dcter- 
mines the Being od the world and, as this determination, is cternal, we then 
have to see in motion and in movedness the highest kind of Being, out o& which 
alone can rest then become understandable. 

Inasmuch as the mover, as the eternal mover,™ is the most genuine being, 
the Tyk@TATOV Ov, Aristotle also determines it as the Oe1oTaTov (cf. Met. A 
9, 1074b26), the "most divine’ Being. This ontological meaning of the 
Oet6tatov, however, has nothing at all to do with God or religiosity. As a cor- 
relate, we can already see that, although Aristotle designates the science of 
this highest being "thcology,” it has nothing to do with any sort of interpreta- 
tion or clarification o the religious relation of mankind to God. Therefore 
what is most important to see is the completely unmistaltable and univocal 
orientation of the problem of motion and of the divine to this purely theoreti- 
cal problem of Being. This meaning of the Aristotelian concept a motion and 
its ultimate interpretation were latcr transformed in Scholasticism and were 
incorporated into the Christian conception of the rclation of God to all other 
beings. This scholastic transformation led, in turn, to a retrospective interpre- 
tation of Aristotle in a Christian sense, which is completcly wrong. 


6. (Relates to p. 1471.) 


The task is therefore to prove that motion is eternal. Coming to be and passing 
away appear constantly. For them to be possible, motion must be. Every motion, 
however, presupposes at the same time a being, Ovvcpet ov, which, as some- 
thing present-at-hand, changes into something which is constituted in this 
higher presence of the potential as potential. Hence, for motion to be possible, 
there must always already be something present-at-hand which possesses the 
preparedness for it. But this present-at-hand, resting thing must be questioned 
as to the motion from which it itself originated and as to how it came to the stage 
of something present-at-hand at rest. Every motion is uetaPoAn {. . .) Ex tLvOG 


84. Brécker’s transcript is obviously mistaken here in saying: "the moved as 
the eternally moved." 
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£ic tt (Pitys. E 1, 225a1) “change from somcthing to something." The from- 
which must already be, and it, in turn, owes its Being purcly and simply to some 
other motion. Thus motion always already presupposes motion. 

Aristotle bases the more precise proof on the phenomenon df time. Il 
changing, a thing becomes somcthing it had not been carlier. Change there- 
fore involves the earlier and the later. But can the earlier and the later be pos- 
sible, unless there is time? The earlier and the later are only inasmuch as time 
is. And how can there be time f there is no motion? Thus we are led to expli- 
cate, very concisely, Aristotle's concept of time. 

We found: 1. motion requires the earlier and the later. 2. The earlier and 
the later imply time. 3. Time includes motion; time is founded in motion. 

Time is the aQLOLOG KtvyGEWS (21962), the "numbered of motion" as 
such. We heard that motion consists in the explicit presence of something 
prepared with respect to its preparedness. When I determine —in other words, 
count—a moved being with respect to the presence of its preparedness (loco- 
motion: an object's traversing a determinate expanse), then I say: the object 
has the potentiality to be at this placc. At first such and such a point is at rest. 
If the point then moves over an cxpansc, i.e., if this preparedness of the point 
to be at different places becomes actual, present, f I can scc it in its prepared- 
ness to occupy various positions, then I sec it present here, present here, here, 
here, now there, now there, etc. Thereby I count, I count the motion. That 
which I count in the case d locomotion, in the case of the presence df the 
preparedness of the point, are the nows. The nows constitute time, and there- 
fore time is “the numbered of motion.” 

From this it is clear that for Aristotle the basic phenomenon ¢ time is the 
vov ["now"] (218a6). Consequently, there is time only where there is mo- 
tion. Time is thus founded in motion. If it can be shown that time is eternal, 
then a fortiori that whercby time is possible, namely, motion, must be eternal. 
If the proofof the cternity of time succeeds, then it is also proved thereby that 
motion is eternal. 

To what extent is time eternal? The basic phenomenon of time is the now. 
The now has a twofold character: the beginning of that which is just about to 
be and the end of that which just was. The now is at once OX?) cooplévon and 
teAevti] MAQEABGVTOS (cf. 251b21f.). Every now is by essence the GQxN of 
the coming one. Even a now thought of as infinitely distant, the most ex- 
treme end point I can imagine, is by cssence the aox)) o a future now, and so 
on into the infinite. I cannot make out any now that does not lead to a future 
onc, that docs not bear in itself a future onc, That is why time is cternal in the 
direction ofthe future. Likewise, the same proof ts possible in the direction of 
the past, mutatis mutandis. The series of nows going back to the past is just as 
indeterminate in its infinity. The most extreme now d the past is always the 
now of an carlicr one. 

Thus from the essence of time it is clear that time is eternal. Therefore mo- 
tion is cternal as well. But if motion is ctcrnal, this self-moving being must also 
be eternal by necessity. Eternal signifies for Aristotle: uniformly self-enclosed. 
What is cternally sclfmoving can, as such, have nothing outside df itsclf which 
it would not be in itself. The ideal a such a motion, which, at every stage, can 
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be both beginning and end, is circular motion. Every point of the circle is in it- 
self beginning and end, i.c., beginning and end of the same uniform motion. 

This is therefore the explication of motion, @ what is self-moving, purely 
on the basis o the phenomenon itself. 


7. (Relates top. 1491.) 


So the question ariscs: is there such a motion? In fact, there is: the course of 
the me@toac oveavdcs (Met. A 7, 1072a23), of the "first heaven,” thus the 
course of the most outer sphere, in which are incorporated the other spheres, 
the ones that bear the fixed stars and the planets. This first heaven is that ac- 
cording to which all other motions are ruled and measured. Yet that docs not 
complete the analysis o motion in its eternity. For, according to Aristotle, 
what is moved, what is self-moving, also has a téAoc, and "end." We know, 
however, that an eternal motion, which, as circular motion, is self-enclosed, 
can have no end, can have nothing, to which it draws closer and closer in any 
way. For, in such drawing closer it would no longer be GpaArj¢ (Phys. E 4, 
228b16), “uniform"; on the contrary, as it draws closer to its téAac it would 
always be different at every stage, since it would have a different relation to 
the téAoc. It would be procecding toward its end and would stop when it 
reached its téAoc. On the other hand, if a motion is to be eternal, it must have 
a téAoc from which its distance is eternally and constantly uniform. 

Aristotle calls this téAoc, from which the uniform motion is always uni- 
formly distant, the first mover, which for its part is not moved. As the téAog of 
what is self-moving, it must be of a higher mode of Being than what is self- 
moving. Is there such a being? Indeed there is! The particular being which, in‘ 
its motion, is not directed to a goal but, instead, is complete in itself, at every 
moment of its Bcing, and in which there is no ateArc, this being is pure en- 
ergy, pure évégyeta, pure presence, which purcly in itself is unchangeable and 
eternal. Aristotle again secks a conerction for this being of utter presence, and 
he finds it in purc Bewgeiv [“contcmplation"] (cf. Met. A 7, 1072b24). 

When I have secn somcthing, | say: 1am now sccing it. With the having- 
seen, the act od sccing docs not stop but, on the contrary, genuincly is only 
then. The other kinds of motion, viz., hearing, walking, etc., stop when they 
reach their TéAOc; they are completely over, once they reach their goal. voeiv, 
on the contrary, is by essence always in activity, and as activity it is perfect in 
itself; furthermore, insofar as it is perfect, it genuinely is. The most genuine 
being, must have the mode of Being ¢ vous, must be vonotc. Insofar as varjatc is 
directed to something, that toward which it is directed can here only be itself, 
and that is why the highest being is vOrjoic vorjoews (Met. A 7, 1074b34), 
pure knowing of itself. In this formula, vonot vorjoewec, Aristotle ts not 
thinking of spirit, of person, of the personhood o God, or the like, but is sim- 
ply attempting to find and determine a bcing which satisfics the highest sense 
of Being: Aristotle docs not mean the spirit's thinking df itsclf, in the sense of 
somcthing personal. This becomes clear in the fact that Aristotle establishes 
no conncction between this highest being and the world, and it can also be 
seen in the fact that Aristotle is very far from saying anything about how the 
world would be created by this highest being. Aristotle, and the Greeks in 
gencral, know nothing of the idea of creation or conservation. The relation 
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between this highest being and the world is left indeterminate. The world 
does not need to be created, because, for Aristotle, it is eternal, without be- 
ginning and without end. 

Accordingly, this whole connection between what is properly moved and 
the original mover ts a purely ontological one and is not oriented toward a 
personal God or a creator God. Aristotle is simply attempting, though to be 
sure in a radically philosophical way, to make ontologically understandable 
only what lics in the phenomenon of motion itself. In doing so, he remains 
steadfastly consistent. Llc finally speaks only, as it were, in images, when he 
says: This first mover moves Wc CQWEVOV (1072b3), “like something which 
is loved" and, as such, attracts. Aristotle docs not say how it attracts. This at- 
traction, however, is not to be understood in the sense of Plato's concept of 
&0@¢; on the contrary, the circular motion is sclfcnclosed and kecps a uni- 
form distance from the first mover. 

This explication cannot be represented more preciscly, but that is not es- 
sential. On the contrary, the decisive question is how the problem of Being is 
necessarily impelled toward a mostgenuine being: can there at all be an ontol- 
ogy constructed purely, as it were, without an orientation toward a preemi- 
nent being, whether that is thought of as the first mover, the first heaven, or 
somcthing clsc? 

Aristotle's approach contains a fundamental problem, one that has been 
covered with debris by the traditional reinterpretation od these things in thcol- 
ogy and in Christian anthropology. The samc misunderstanding occurs in 
Hegel, who famously placed at the end of his Enzykfopadie what Aristotle said in 
his Metaphysics about the vonoicg vorjoews. Hegel is thereby expressing his 
opinion that what Aristotle calls the vOrnois vor}oewes is the same as what he 
himself designates in his concept of spirit, which he also connccts to the Trinity 
of God. 

Eternal motion, according to its very scnsc, must be circular motion (dem- 
onstrated in Phys. @). The basic idea of this motion docs not derive from fac- 
tual observations; j.e., it is not on the basis of empirically observed motions in 
the world that we conclude there must be a mover, a higher being, which sets 
all motion going. On the contrary, motion itself in its own structure requires 
motion in the sense od circular motion, which Aristotle also sees as factually 
given in the motion of the first heaven. 

Thus Aristotle can conceive of the possibility of the téAoc of motion only 
by placing the unmoved mover, in a certain sense, utterly outside of every 
connection with motion. Aristotle does not provide a more precise ontologi- 
cal clucidation of the connection between this t£Aoc and motion; he only of- 
fers images to the effect that the téAoc, the eternal mover, moves in the man- 
ner @& somcthing desired. The desired attracts as such and holds in motion, 
ag OgEKTOV (cf. Mer. A 7, 1072a26), as something all beings strive for. This 
highest being, which represents the idea of the Being of movedness in the 
genuine sensc, this first mover, is, in its connection with ctcrnal motion, out- 
side of every relation to the world and to mankind. Therefore on purely onto- 
logical grounds the idea of creation ts excluded, and so is every sort of guid- 
ance or providence in the sense of a divine principle ruling the world. The 
VONGLG vor}GEWCs is a basic character of this first mover and must not be 
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grasped in the sense of the concept of spirit in the subsequent philosophy. 
That philosophy did indeed interpret Platonic notions into this Aristotelian 
concept. An cxample is Augustine: the absolute spirit, in sclf-contemplation, 
zencratcs the modcls of the things, and, in accord with these models, the ab- 
solute spirit then, as God the creator, created the actual things.® OF all this, 
Aristotle says nothing. 


8. (Relates to p. 150.) 


On that basis, we are now prepared to specify the conncction do this fourth 
determination of Being with the Being of the categories. We saw that duvapet 
Ov and évepyeia ov are two basic modes f Being (even pure potentiality is 
understood as a mode of presence-at-hand). Thus they are basic modes of 
presence-at-hand and thereby two basic modes of ovoia. Accordingly, 
dvvauic and tvégyela, as modifications of oucia, refer back to the genuine 
Being of the categories. The categories themselves are anchored in ovGia on 
account of their analogous relation to it. €vEgytta represents the highest on- 
tological modc that can fall to ouoia. Therefore Aristotle says at Mer. @ 8, 
1050b3£.: EvEQYELa is prior to SUVCUG, prior to potentiality in the sense of 
purcly ncutral lying-there-about. Prior to all that is presence in general. Only 
by understanding that the implicit sense of the Greck concept of Being is 
presence, can this apparently paradoxical thesis be clarificd, namely, that ac- 
tuality is prior to potentiality. 


85. Cf. Augustine, De civitate Dei 11, 10; Confessiones !, 6, 9; De diversis quaestioni- 
bus 46, 2; Tractatus in Johannis Evangelium 1, 17. 
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aya0ov: good 

&yvowc: ignorance 

adiaigertov: indivisible 

GdvvVatoV: impossible 

cet: cternal 

cjg: air 

aioOnotc: perception 

aioxaov: ugliness 

ainoAoyta: actiology 

QiTLOV: cause 

akKivy tov: unmoved 

akon): hearing 

aAiOeta: truth, disclosedness 

GAnVeverv: to take out & 
conccalment 

cAAODOE(A: mistaken opinion 

&AAviwaic: becoming other 

GuvdQ@c: obscurely 

&udw: both 

avadAoyia: analogy 

avadoyiCeo8at: to grasp the similar 

avapvyatc: recollection 

avtiOeoic: contrast 

avvunoGetov: non-hypothctical 

AKEIPEOTATH: most rigorous 

GGQurtov: indefinite 

ATMEIQOV: indeterminate 

&7tA@s: simply 

ATOKQLOWW: answer 

a&novia: impasse 

anodatvedOat: to let be seen 

ckQeTH;: suitability 

cQvBuL6¢: number 

aQuovia: harmony 


aQXx!: beginning, principle 
GOXUCITATH: supreme 
AQXITEKTOVIKN: architecture 
aotertyadon dice 
a&taxciu: disorder 

ateArjc: incomplete 

our: itself 

yévoc: genus 

yi): earth 

dNAovy: divulging 
diaGeuic: disposition 
dtatgeotc: disjunction 
dicucoiotc: disjunction 
dadéyeoOan: dialectics 
diavoia: thought 
diacpoea: difference 

d6Ea: opinion 

duvcueL: as potential 
dvvautc: potentiality, preparedness 
dvvacGau: to be powerful 
dvvatov: able, strong 
éavtis Evexev: for the sake of itself 
eidévat: sec 

eldac: outward look 
etdwAov: image 

eikaoia: image 

eivac Being 

tic, pla, Ev: one 

Exaotov: the individual 
éumeigic: experience 

év: neuter of gic, G.v. 
évavtiov: opposition 
Evdoeov: esteemed 
évégyeua: actuality 
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éveoyela: as actualized 

évteAgxeta: completeness 

EVTOATV: command 

EVUTMAQXOV: constituent principle 

£E1¢: comportment 

émayaryt}; to lead over 

éradupia: appetite 

EreQuoptin: floating 

émiotTatnyc: one who understands 

éTtLOTIN: knowledge 

Egyov: finished product 

tows: love 

EQM@TNOW: question 

éteQodoE civ: opinion about some- 
thing other 

Etegov: other 

EtEVSTNS: otherness 

EVXWANV: petition 

&peEns: succession 

éxyeoGau: holding together 

Cam: life 

Cwov: living being, animal 

1}80c¢: comportment 

Atos: sun 

Oavpacerv: wonder 

Getov: the divine 

BeoAoyia: theology 

O26: God 

Ecc: position 

Bewoelv: contemplation 

idéa: Idea 

iO.a: proper 

iotogia: research 

Ka06Aov: universal 

Kakov: bad 

KaAgc: beautiful 

KATA: against, according to 

kata ovpBeBnKoc: supervenient, 
incidental 

KQTt]YORELY: categorizing 

KATITVOQIA: category 

KEVOV: void 

KivOG: motion 

KLVOUV: mover 
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KOLVGV: common 

KOLtv@Vvia: commonality, connec- 
tion, communion 

K6opL0¢: ordered world 

KQivELV: to separate, differentiate 

KUKAGE: circle 

AavBave to conceal 

Aéyetv: to say 

Aeyouevoy: the uttered 

Aoyiopos; deliberation 

AGyos: discourse, meaning, defini- 
tion 

paOrtiKdc: learned 

paAAov: more 

péGetic: participation 

ptégov: middle 

peta: with, after 

petaBpaAAety: to change 

LetaBoAr: change 

ptetc Aoyou: with logos 

LleTacu: between 

HETOOV: measure 

jt] OV: nonbcing 

uta: feminine of tic, 4.v. 

LiLnotc: imitation 

LVI}: retention, memory 

Logon: form 

pv80c: myth, story 

VveiKoc: hate 

NecéAau: (Aristophanes’) Clouds 

voeiv: apprehension 

vorou: understanding 

vorjois vorjoewc: knowing knowing 

vonrtov: intelligible 

VOV: now 

OYKOL: magnitudes 

68ev: whence 

iihov: whole 

Oupa: eye 

Ouowonen: of like parts 

Suotov: similar 

Opowotc<: assimilation 

OL@VvVULOV: homonymous 

OV: beings 
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SoaTOat: sec 

OQatTov: visible 

OoeEtc: desire 

Ogioydc: delimitation 

ovpavdc: heavens 

ovoia: presence-at-hand 

Orpic: sight 

ma8oc: affect 

TavTA: all things 

TAVTA OEi: everything is flowing 

TAK: beside 

Tmragdderypa: example 

TLAQOVOLA: co-presence 

TLAQGVUPOV: derived in meaning 

TAOXW: undergoing 

nméQac: limit 

TEQL PNGEWC: on nature 

meortoéxovta: things running 
around loose 

TucrtIC: trust 

TANGos: quantity, amount 

TATQEC: plenum 

TLOLELV: to make 

moinotc: making 

TOLOV: quality 

TLOAtTIR}}: politics 

TIOAAaxads: in many ways 

MOGOV: quantity 

rou: place 

mae: doing 

TMQOAIQEGIC: anticipation 

TQOG: toward 

TMOOTEQOV: first 

TMOwta: first things 

mmwvoeic: inflections 

OKOTELVOC: obscure 

oodia: wisdom 

cote: sophist 

oadc: wise person 

OOdMOTEQOS: wiser 

OTAOLC: rest 

otéQnotc: deprivation 

OTOLXELOV: element 

oOvYKQLOLC: conjunction 
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ovAAaBat: syllables 

ovdAAaBetv: to combine 

ovpBatvovta: consequences 

coup BeBnkdc: the supervenient, 
incidental 

obvatpic: conjunction 

ouvexésc: self-cohesive 

avvectc: combination 

OVVWVULOV: univocal 

odciga: sphere 

oX)pa: configuration 

TaELC: arrangement 

TAVTOV: the same 

téAoc: end 

téXVN: know-how, understanding 

ct Eattv;: what is it? 

TOTOG: place 

Ddwo: water 

VAN; matter 

UmEQOLEAVIOS: hyperheavenly 

Unoxcivevov: substrate 

bndotactc: foundation 

Oatwwouevov: phenomenon 

davtacia: imagination 

ptAia: love 

dAocodia: philosophy 

cpoec: locomotion 

Medvratc: prudence 

eovipoc: prudent, insightful 

@vetv: engender 

dvecOat: grow 

cvdopeva: plants 

Ovoet: by nature 

buck}: physics 

OvowAGyor investigators into 
nature 

votc: nature, the self-emergent 

cutevta: plants 

marc: light 

xadAend&: difficult things 

XQOvOc: time 

XWOLGHGC: separation 

wevdre: false 

Woxt): soul 
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